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Editorials 


EXPLORATION BENEATH ST. PETER’S 


in two articles in Civilta Cattolica’ gave notice of a 

series of excavations that had been initiated in the 
grotto beneath St. Peter’s by a singular accident of fate. 
Searching for a fitting resting place for the tomb of Pius XI, 
Monsignor Ludovico Kaas, Secretary for the Fabric of St. 
Peter’s had come across a number of walled-over alcoves 
beneath the western sector of the present transept in the Vati- 
can Basilica, which, when entered, revealed several ancient 
tombs. In a further attempt to prepare a fitting foundation 
for the magnificent, monolithic sarcophagus supplied for the 
remains of Pius XI by the metropolitan Chapter of Milan, 
the marble top of an ancient Roman mausoleum was unearthed. 
Further investigation proved this to be but one of a double 
row of such monuments running from beneath the main altar 
of St. Peter’s out to the obelisk in the center of the Piazza. 

The full significance of these discoveries was announced to 
the world in a radio discourse by Pius XII on May 13, 1942.” 
Revealing the fact that the excavations had unearthed the 
foundation lines of the previous basilica constructed by Con- 
stantine in the late 320’s, the Pontiff went on to say: 


l“Nelle Grotte di S. Pietro,” Civ. Catt. (1941) vol. III, 358-365; 424-433; “Nuove 
scoperte sotto S. Pietro” ibid. (1942) vol. IV, 73-86; 228-241. 
24cta Apost. Sedis 1942, 163-164. 


\ EARLY as August 1941, Father Anthony Ferrua, S.J., 
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Then in the central section, where have been erected, one above the other, 
three altars of diverse ages, the insatiable zeal of the excavators has uncovered 
a monument, simple in form, but to which, long before the age of Constantine, 
the devotion of the faithful had given the character of a venerable place of 
worship. ‘This is testified by graffiti which are to be seen on a wall within the 
monument, and which display the same character as those to be met with in 
the tombs of the martyrs in the Christian catacombs. These graffiti, carrying 
us back to the times of the persecutions, give us historical certitude that we 
here possess the remains of that monument (tropaeum) of which the priest 
Gaius spoke about the year 200 a.p. His jubilant declaration has been pre- 
served for us by Eusebius: “I indeed can show you the monuments of the 


Apostles. .. .”* 


The Pontiff’s “monument, simple in form” was a direct 
reference to the “semicircular Confession of St. Peter” which 
in almost its present form goes back to the times of St. Gregory 
the Great (604), and in which was discovered the tomb of St. 
Peter. This rather startling fact was confirmed by another 
statement of the Pope, made to a group of Roman students on 
the last Sunday of January, this year: ‘Here in the circus of 


Nero, concerning which fact we possess incontestable archeo- 
logical evidence, [ Peter] died as a confessor of Christ. Under 
the central point of the gigantic cupola [of St. Peter’s] was 


and is the place of his burial... .’” 


The present Pontiff’s two announcements have thus summed 
up almost ten years of continuous exploration beneath a spot 
that has been revered as the center of Christendom for close to 
nineteen hundred years. Legend as well as early Christian 
historical testimony maintained that St. Peter had been put to 
death in the Circus of Nero, and buried immediately there- 
after on the Vatican hill. Renaissance scholarship had decided 
that in building his great basilica to the Prince of the Apostles, 
the Emperor Constantine had used the foundation walls of the 


3The three altars referred to by the Pope are the present main altar in St. Peter’s 
erected by Clement VIII in 1594, that of Callistus II (1119-1124) and what was 
probably the original altar constructed for Pope Silvester I (314-336) in keeping with 
the commission of Constantine. Cf. E. Kirschbaum, S.J., L. Hertling, S.J., Le Cata- 
combe Romane e i Loro Martiri Rome (1949), 106-107. 

4Osserv. Romano, Jan. 29, 1949, p. 1. 
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Neronian circus as part of the new edifice’s supports. But no 
attempt was made to verify this hypothesis in the course of the 
hundred-year construction of Michelangelo’s and Bramante’s 
present Basilica. 

Latest excavations have revealed no trace whatever of the 
Circus of Nero, though they have gone down to “virgin soil” 
beneath the remains of Constantine’s Church. Instead they 
have turned up two long rows of funeral monuments, that 
originally ran from the top of the Vatican hill down along the 
south-western slope. Constantine had simply selected one of 
these mausoleums as the pivot of his new edifice, lopping off 
the top of the hill to form a level and foundation for his 
church, thus filling in and destroying the rest of the Roman 
cemetery. Besides violating immemorial law and custom 
regarding the inviolability of Roman cemeteries, he put his 
engineers to a tremendous task, complicated by the presence 
of innumerable springs and streams which had to be detoured 
and relocated. There could be only one compelling reason 
for his selection of such a site. Constantine chose the 
monumentum splendidissimum, which certain Christian tradi- 
tion assured him contained the body of St. Peter, as the nucleus 
of his Basilica. Modern archeological excavations within 
that monument, with their discovery of graffiti invocations to 
the saint, and some fifteen hundred coins, both ancient and 
medieval, deposited round the tomb by pious worshippers and 
pilgrims, have confirmed both his choice and the tradition. 

As for the circus of Nero in which Peter was martyred—it 
was definitely close by, probably to the left of the present 
edifice, when facing the rear. For on a monument located on 
the extreme eastern end of the iter or path between the two 
groups of mausoleums, a codicil to the will of one Heraclea 
Popilius was found, in which that Roman sportsman directed 
his own interment to be made in vaticano ad circum—on the 
Vatican hill, near the Circus. 

Under the direct supervision of the Pope himself and 
Monsignor Kaas, the excavations under St. Peter’s have been 
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carried out by a group of famous archeologists and engineers 
including Fathers Ferrua, S.J., and Engilbert Kirschbaum, 
S.J., and Professors Enrico Josi, Giuseppe Nicolosi and Dr. 
Bruno Ghetti, all connected with Rome’s several universities 
and the Pontifical Institute of Christian Archeology. The 
sanpietrint, as the Vatican workmen are called, did most of the 
actual digging, though occasionally they were superseded by 
the professorial members of the staff themselves, when a par- 
ticularly delicate bit of excavational work found them digging 
out treasures with their own bare hands. 

The whole project had been shrouded in the strictest secrecy 
from the very beginning, with only occasional reports being 
released to learned archeological journals’. There were sev- 
eral well-founded reasons for this secrecy. The excavationary 
project proved a most complicated operation from the start, 
many of the main supports of St. Peter’s having been in need 
of undermining and reinforcement. The importance of pos- 
sible discoveries from a devotional and tradition stand-point 
likewise dictated great prudence in the handling of press and 
news releases. But above all, the Pontiff and the commission 
were determined to have the work proceed in accordance with 
strict, well-integrated scientific principles and practices. 

Because of the vast character of the operation, and its his- 
torical importance, it was decided to proceed with the main 
unearthing operations, cataloguing and photographing each 
find in its original location; and to leave the opening of 
individual tombs discovered intact, and the main work of 
identification, to an international commission of archeologists 
and historians to be invited by the Holy Father himself to 
participate in this monumentai task. __ 


5Cf. C. Resphigi, “La Tomba Apostolica del Vaticano . . .” Rivista di Archeol. 
Crist. 19 (Rome, 1942) 5-27; A. Ferrua, “Lavori e scoperte nelle Grotte di S. 
Pietro,” Boll. della Comm. Arch. Gov. di Roma 70 (1942) 95-106; E. Josi e G. Nicolosi, 
“Gli scavi nelle sacre Grotte Vaticane,” IJ Vaticano nel 1944, 188-200; A cura di G. 
Fallani e M. Escobar, Le sacre Grotte: Vaticano (Florence, 1946) 23-53; E. Kirsch- 
baum, “Gli scavi sotto la Basilica di S. Pietro,” Gregorianum 29 (1948) 544-557; F. 
Murphy, “Round the Tomb of St. Peter,” The Tablet 193 (1949) 215-216. 
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Over sixteen large mausoleums have thus far been uncov- 
ered, revealing continuous use between the first and the fourth 
centuries after Christ. Containing tombs, inscriptions and 
monuments of both pagans and Christians side by side, they 
will form a whole new chapter in our knowledge of the social 
and religious practices of ancient and early Christian Rome. 
Exquisitely sculptured figures, bas-reliefs and mosaics abound, 
the decorations in several of the monuments attesting their use 
by succeeding generations. A first-century Egyptian motif 
prevails in one mausoleum; another monument, immediately 
bordering on the Confession gives evidence of having on its 
walls the most ancient Christian mosaics now known. One of 
the marble coffins has a cover decorated with finely sculptured 
figures depicting on one side, the sale of Joseph to the Ismael- 
ites and on the other, the Adoration of the Magi. It dates 
from the middle of the fourth century and is unique in as far 
as the artist has placed a cross immediately behind the throne 
on which the Blessed Virgin is seated with the infant in her 
arms receiving the homage of the Magi. 

The focal point of the excavations is, of course, the tomb of 
St. Peter. Here still the greatest secrecy prevails. It is known 
that a book has gone through the Vatican press describing the 
findings in full; but the actual revelation awaits the announce- 
ment of Pius XII himself. Despite rumors and an occasional 
sensational news story, better opinion round the Vatican indi- 
cates that “more has been discovered than the archeologists 
had hoped for; but less than the faithful expect.”” This would 
seem to indicate that the bones or dust of St. Peter have not 
been found—nor was their discovery even looked for.* It is 
even quite probable that the tomb of Peter itself has not been 


6Cf. E. Kirschbaum, Le Catacombe Romane (Rome, 1949) 111: “Quando pertanto 
noi oggi parliamo delle tombe degli apostoli, non dobbiamo immaginarci che vi sia 
un avello, chi sa a quale profondita, in cui sia contenuta una salma miracolosamente 
quasi incorrotta per diciannove secoli, ma, come per la maggior parte della tombe 
di santi o di altri famosi personaggi della storia, dovremo dire: Ecco, questo é il 
luogo, dove le osse sono diventate polvere, e dove il Principe degli Apostoli celebrera 


” 
7 


un giorno la sua gloriosa risurrezione. Tanto basta. . . 
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opened, the Pope and his archeologists having decided to await 
the formation of their international commission. 

These discoveries are not of crucial value in any theological 
sense, of course. They merely add further confirmation to a 
fact now conceded by all objectively minded historians that 
Peter lived and died in Rome. The present Pope, Pius XII, 
has put them in their proper perspective. In his talk to the 
students of Rome, he concluded: 

If ever there should come a day (and I speak now in pure hypothesis) 
when the material Rome should crumble; if ever this very basilica, the symbol 
of the one, invincible, and victorious Catholic Church, should bury beneath 
its own ruins its historic treasures, the sacred tombs which it shelters, even 
then the Church will not be curtailed or destroyed. The promise of Christ 
made to Peter shall ever remain true. The Papacy will ever endure.... In 
this, Eternal Rome, taken in a supernatural sense, is superior to the Rome of 
history. Its very nature and its truth are independent of the latter.’ 

It is still comforting to have first-hand evidence for the 
truth of the statements of the fourth-century Church historian, 
Eusebius of Caesarea, concerning “the monuments designated 
with the names of Peter and Paul that are even now (circa 
320) to be seen in the cemeteries of Rome.” It is also satisfy- 
ing to have the discovery of a rock beneath the Basilica of St. 
Peter lead to such testimony concerning the martyrdom and 
burial of “the Rock” that was Peter. 

Bronx, New York. FRANCIS X. MURPHY. 


* * * 
A DANTE HOUSE IN WASHINGTON 


ceed to the building of an international Casa di 
Dante in Washington—or in some other city of the 
United States. The purposes of the House would be to 
welcome visiting Dante scholars from all parts of the world, 
to house a library of works dealing with studi dantescht, to 
provide a hall for lectures and classrooms for courses on the 


A SERIOUS proposal has recently been made to pro- 


70sser. Rom. Jan. 29, 1949, p. 1. 
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Poet, his works, thought and contributions to modern cul- 
ture, and to honor in other ways the memory of a man who 
championed so fearlessly the principles of international 
peace and the democratic idea that governments are for the 
people and not people for their governments. 

This announcement has been made in the name of a Com- 
mittee which includes Vittorio Emmanuele Orlando, 
Ambassador James C. Dunn, Ambassador Alberto Tar- 
chiani, Prof. Charles R. Morey, Prof. Guido Castelnuovo 
(President of the Accademia dei Lincei), the eminent 
Italian Dantist, Luigi Pietrobono, and, among others, the 
American Dantists, Professor Fucilla of Northwestern Uni- 
versity and Dr. Ernest H. Wilkins. If one or other of the 
other names listed suggest minds and spirits somewhat re- 
moved from the Faith and Hope and Charity which consti- 
tute the center and source of the authentic inspiration of the 
‘laughing citizen of Christendom’ that is, perhaps, almost 
inevitable in our pluralistic modern world. Certainly, it 
was not the fault of the tireless Secretary of the Committee, 
Prof. Torquato C. Giannini, if some of the Catholic Dantists 
who were invited to be members of the Committee failed to 
respond. 

This Casa di Dante, the prospectus declares, is to be, above 
all else, “‘a recognition of the love with which illustrious 
Americans have studied Dante and spread his fame.” Studt- 
arono. Happily, there are signs that /ungo studio e grande 
amore are not wholly a matter of history. One has only to 
recall the story so admirably told by Miss Angelina La Piana 
in her Dante’s American Pilgrimage,’ to realize that, in spite 
of two world wars, American interest in Dante has continued 
to increase throughout the whole of the half century which is 
now nearing its end. Her successive chapters on New Trans- 
lations, Biographers, Realists and Symbolists, Criticism and 


IDANTE’s AMERICAN PILGRIMAGE. A Historical Survey of Dante Studies in the 
United States, 1800-1944. By Angelina La Piana, Litt.D. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press (for Wellesley College), 1948. Pp. xvi, 310. $4.00. 
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Danteana minora show that neither love nor learning has been 
lacking in our own generation. Unfortunately, her story ends 
with 1944. Since then, Dante studies in the United States have 
not stood still. It is, for example, highly significant that in the 
1949 issue of Studi Danteschi, under the rubric Annunzi 
bibliografici, thirty-eight of the forty-one items discussed ap- 
peared in this country. Of the thirty-eight American items no 
fewer than twenty-one appeared in Jtalica, and for this reason 
—to mention no others—the indefatigable editor of Jtalica, 
Professor Fucilla, well deserves his place on the Committee 
for the erection of the Casa di Dante. 

More perhaps than by anything else American love for 
Dante is judged by the sort of translations of the Divina 
Commedia which we are able to produce. Miss La Piana 
deals sympathetically with all our translations down to those 
of Anderson (1921), Fletcher (1931), Bandini (1928-31) and 
How (1934-1940). Since then we have had the remarkable 
rendering in blank verse by Lawrence White, reviewed in 
THOUGHT, vol. xxiv (March, 1949), pp. 159-60, and the brave, 
new attempt in terza rima by Dom Patrick Cummins, O.S.B.’ 
This latter translation starts from the principle that “unless 
you preserve intact Dante’s unified endecasillabo and Dante’s 
keystone symmetry, you necessarily falsify Dante’s music and 
Dante’s architecture” (p. 3). Father Cummins was aware of 
the perils of carrying this principle into practice—‘‘a bizarre 
and uncouth English dress . . . overworked participles, archa- 
isms and neologisms, formations by analogy stretched to break- 
ing point,” but he was content to “glory in these deficiencies, 
to me unavoidable.’ However, he should not have allowed his 
blurb writer to state that “this new translation is probably the 
first that follows Dante’s terza rima and the length of his line, 
eleven syllables.” John Pyne published samples of just such 
an effort in 1914, dn English Dante, A Translation in the 
Original Rhythm and Rhymes, and although neither Melville 


2DANTE THEOLOGIAN. ‘The Divine Comedy, Translation and Commentary. By 
Rev. Patrick Cummins, O.S.B. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1948. Pp. 604. $6.00. 
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Anderson nor Father Bandini attempted the continuous use of 
the eleven-syllable line their versions can be said to be in terza 
rima. ‘The best—and the worst—that can be said of Father 
Cummins’ translation is that it sounds a great deal like that of 
John Pyne. 

Of very recent publications in America perhaps the two 
most significant are dn Essay on the Vita Nuova,’ by Charles 
S. Singleton, and Dante the Philosopher,’ by Etienne Gilson 
(translated by David Moore). Dealing as they do with 
Dante’s knowledge of love and his love of wisdom, they pene- 
trate to the very sources of his permanent significance in West- 
ern culture. 

Of Professor Singleton’s work it can be said that it may 
prove to be important for the understanding of Dante’s art, 
meaning and message in the way that the great studies of Emile 
Male have been important for the understanding of the art of 
the medieval cathedrals.” Like Emile Male, Professor Single- 
ton has made an effort to put himself into the very mood and 
mentality of medieval men. Hence he refuses to rank himself 
with either the ‘allegorists’ or the ‘realists’ or any other 
‘school’ of modern criticism. He tries, as he says to “see the 
world as the thirteenth century had seen it” (p. 4). On the 
central problem of Beatrice, for example, he sees her both as 
“a creature, a wondrously beautiful individual of flesh and 
blood who lived once in time” and, at the same time, as one 
who “unquestionably becomes an allegory” (p. 111). And 
just as Male looked through the eyes of a contemporary ency- 
clopedist like Vincent de Beauvais so Dr. Singleton has tried 


















3An Essay ON THE ViTA Nuova. By Charles S. Singleton. Cambridge: The 
Harvard University Press (for the Dante Society), 1949. Pp. 168. $3.00. 

4DANTE THE PHILOSOPHER. By Etienne Gilson. Translated by David Moore. New 
York: Sheed & Ward, 1949. Pp. xii, 338. $4.00. 

5RELIGIOUS ART FROM THE TWELFTH TO THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Emile Male. 
New York: Pantheon Books, Inc., 1949. Pp. 208 (48 plates). $4.50. This illuminating 
little work contains Emile Male’s own selection of the most significant passages in 
his four great volumes the best known of which is L’Art religieux du XIIle siécle 
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to make himself at home with the philosophers, theologians 
and mystics who thought and loved as Dante did. By entering 
with complete sympathy—at least imaginative sympathy—into 
the medieval philosophy of analogy and the medieval theology 
of Redemption, Dr. Singleton understands Dante’s treatment 
of the death of Beatrice as few modern critics have done. As 
he says quite simply the ‘resemblance’ of Beatrice to Christ 
“is a resemblance of analogy” (p. 22). So, too, he understands 
the place of the proemium in the meaning of the Vita Nuova 
because he has made himself one with the medieval world of 
glosses and glossators. 

It is all the more to be regretted that when he comes to the 
heart of the whole matter, the concrete reality of Dante’s love, 
he lapses into abstract schematism: 


in his ‘philosophy’ the troubadour found no place for Christian love as 


such. Neither did Christian love make any room at all for troubadour love 
(p. 63). ... Dante found a way to go beyond the conflict of love of woman 
with love of God, bringing to the thesis and antithesis of the one and the other 
that synthesis which managed to reject neither the one nor the other but to 


keep both in a single suspension—in a single theory of love (p. 74). 


Surely, the real point here is that Dante’s love was an actual 
love not just a ‘theory of love.’ It was Christian love but not, 
of course, ‘Christian love as such’—whatever that means. His 
love was also ‘troubadour love’ in the sense that he wrote about 
it like a troubadour, even though he was trying to love as any 
good Christian tries to love, that is, with his whole heart and 
mind and soul, obedient at one and the same time, as he tells 
us so Clearly on the first page of the Vita Nuova, to both the 
‘lordship of love’ and ‘the rule of reason.’ There is no question 
of any Hegelian ‘synthesis’ of a ‘thesis’ and an ‘antithesis.’ It 
is simply a question of a passionate lover resolving, with God’s 
help, to remain in a state of grace, knowing that God who 
made his heart wants him to love and that God who gives him 
grace does not take away his heart’s desire. Non eripit 


mortalia qui regna dat caelestia. 
In dealing analytically with ‘love’ and ‘caritas,’ Dr. Single- 
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ton misses the step by which Dante’s simple, romantic, 
‘potential’ love passes into the ‘actuality’ of what I have else- 
where called ‘a form of poetry. ... It began in passion; turned 
into vision; ended in song.” Even after the ‘transfiguration’ 
described by Dante in chapter xiv of the Vita Nuova, his 
‘artistic’ love is no more like caritas than the ‘artistic’ (or 
‘curial’ or ‘courtly’) language described in De Vulgari 
Eloquentia is like a divine revelation. Caritas is supernatural 
love just as revelatio is supernatural knowledge. By grace, 
caritas ‘inspires’ our heart as, by grace, reve/atio ‘illumines’ our 
mind. We can love God and His creatures supernaturally as 
we can know God and His creatures supernaturally, only be- 
cause God’s Love and Knowledge are in us. Such love and 
knowledge are per Ipsum et cum Ipso et in Ipso. 

Professor Gilson’s book has been familiar to many in this 
country in the original French. It is an invaluable contribu- 
tion to the understanding of Dante’s work. But it is not, as 
the English title suggests, a study of Dante, the ‘philosopher’— 
as such. It is a study of the actual, integrated, rounded 
medieval man who took a stand on the role of philosophy in 
thought and life, just as he took a stand on the role of art, 
education and statesmanship. Dante was never a lover as such, 
nor a scholar as such, nor an artist as such, nor a philosopher as 
such any more than he was a theologian as such or a Christian 
as such. He was a concrete Christian humanist. It was good, 
therefore, for Gilson to attack ‘theologism’; but I fear many 
readers will think his particular handling of the ‘theologism’ 
of Pére Mandonnet too long drawn out. It was good, too, to 
have Dante’s conviction on the legitimate ‘autonomy’ of 
philosophy made very clear; and it was right to bring out the 
fact that Dante gives an exalted place in his Paradiso to Siger 
of Brabant; but it was still better to deny that there was any 
Averroism—as such—in the author of the Paradiso. 

The key to the seeming anomaly of placing Siger and 



































6Gerald G. Walsh, S.J., Dante Alighieri, Citizen of Christendom (Milwaukee, 1946), 
p. 104. 
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Joachim so close to St. Thomas and St. Bonaventure is to be 
found, so it seems to me, in one of Dante’s pet ideas, namely, 
that when the heroes of all the zsms—Stoicism, Peripateti- 
cism, Epicureanism, Averroism, Joachimism and, for that mat- 
ter, Thomism or any others—get a glimpse of the full Eternal 
Truth, they will laugh at temporal philosophic pluralism (to 
use a modern word) and say: That is what, in our hopelessly 
human way, we were longing to say (or get).’ Dante’s root 
idea was that all our human knowledge (like all our human 
love) is never more than analogical. Dante has little interest 
in labels; but he loved anyone who tried to get whatever truth 
or good he could by thinking and loving. For Dante, art, 
philosophy and statesmanship are autonomous, of course; but 
he knows the tragedy of their incompleteness. That is why 
there is a sob in every word of Dante’s Virgil when Virgil 
speaks of Beatrice. Philosophy is autonomous, but, without 
Revelation, it must often be content to ‘live in hopeless desire’ 
—sanza speme vivemo in disio. 


All in all, America will have some valuable contributions to 
offer to the curators of the Casa di Dante when they start a 
library. 

Fordham University. GERALD G. WALSH. 

s&s <= #* 


GILSON THE PHILOSOPHER 


Professor Gilson has been something of an event in the 
world of scholarship. A long series of such events 
have won for Professor Gilson a reputation as one of the 
leading historians of philosophy. This reputation rests upon 


™Cf. Convivio, III, xiv, 15: “Per le quali tre virtudi (Faith, Hope and Charity) 
si sale a filosofare a quelle Atene celestiali, dove gli Stoici e Peripatetici e Epicurii, 
per la luce de la veritade etterna, in uno volere concordevolemente concorrono.” M. 
Gilson cites (p. 141) the words of Convivio III xv: “. .. since it is naturally impos- 
sible for us to know the essential nature of God or of other such things, we naturally 
do not desire to know it’; but it seems to me that M. Gilson has not sufficiently 
emphasized the more mature position of Dante in the Commedia, as when he makes 
Virgil say: “Without hope we live in desire” (Inferno iv, 42). 


Fe. many years now the publication of a new book by 
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his mastery in the handling of philosophical texts, his power 
of understanding and of objective synthesis and his extra- 
ordinary ability in clear and yet highly nuanced exposition. 
However, in more recent years we have come to expect 
something else of Professor Gilson, for more and more the 
historian of philosophy and of philosophers has tended to 
become, in his own right, simply a philosopher. The transi- 
tion began early; already in his first study of the medieval 
backgrounds of Descartes, Professor Gilson discovered the 
masters of the thirteenth century and in them, with surprise 
and admiration, men who knew how to be metaphysicians. 
The study of being thus became a main occupation of his 
scholarly life, and in Being and Some Philosophers’ the 
mature results of this study are given us. It is not an histor- 
ical investigation, though a vast knowledge of history con- 
tributes its main materials and only a great historian of 
philosophy could have written it. “It is a philosophical 
book, and a dogmatically philosophical one at that. ... He 
{the author] simply wishes to state the truth which he him- 
self feels duty bound to accept” (p. ix). 

The thesis of the book is that a philosopher must put first 
in his philosophy what is first in reality; this first is “being” ; 
and “being” is that whose act is esse. All men know this as 
men because they “see” it and it can only be “seen.” Yet, 
when men become philosophers, they tend to divorce being 
from existence and, in one way or another, to allow a sub- 
stitute to play the role in philosophy that properly belongs 
to existential being. Obviously, we are here in continuity 
with the theme of Professor Gilson’s Unity of Philosophical 
Experience. The problem thus arises: Why do men who 
know, as men, what is first in reality proceed in philosophy as 
though they had never known it? The investigation of this 
problem is carried on through “critical reflexion” (p. 214) 
on a series of historical experiments in metaphysics. What 


1BEING AND SOME PHILOSOPHERS. By Etienne Gilson. Toronto: Pontifical Institute of 
Mediaeval Studies, 1949. Pp. xi, 219. $3.50. 
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happens when Unity [Plato] or Substance [ Aristotle; Aver- 
roes] or Essence [ Avicenna] is substituted for Being or when 
essence and existence are so completely divorced that one or 
the other is totally ignored [ Hegel and Kierkegaard]? After 
one has gone through these laboratory experiments in meta- 
physics under Professor Gilson’s guidance one’s mind is 
philosophically and psychologically prepared for the cli- 
mactic exposition of Thomistic existentialism. Chapter V 
is certainly the best presentation of Thomistic existentialism 
we have yet had in English. This is not the place to sum- 
marize it, and the effort would be futile anyway. 

Professor Gilson has done more than any other one man 
to present Thomism as an “existentialism” (though the word, 
of course, does not occur in the writings of St. Thomas) and 
patiently to establish the authenticity of this presentation. 
This chapter, nuanced, beautifully precise and yet supple, 
seems to be the definitive achievement of Gilson the meta- 
physician. 

To criticize some trifling flaws is not to retract one bit of 
this praise. But in so admirable a statement, less happy ex- 
pressions strike one with the force of sharp discords. To 
speak as Gilson once does (p. 171) of the act of existence 
being “in potency to the formal act of its own essence”’ seems 
to deprive “in potency” of any common meaning or else to 
attaint the supreme actuality of esse. What Professor Gilson 
is trying to say seems clear enough, and one of St. Thomas’s 
best and clearest existential texts says exactly that, yet without 
using the term “potency” in this way. Since the text at the 
same time is a confirmation of Gilson’s main position, I quote 


it in full: 


. . . sed hoc quod habet esse, efficitur actu existens. Unde patet quod hoc quod 
dico esse est actualitas omnium actuum, et propter hoc est perfectio omnium 
perfectionum. Nec intelligendum est, quod ei quod dico esse, aliquid addatur 
quod sit eo formalius, ipsum determinans, sicut actus potentiam: esse enim 
quod hujusmodi est, est aliud secundum essentiam ab eo cui additur determi- 
nandum. Nihil autem potest addi ad esse quod sit extraneum ab ipso, cum ab 
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eo nihil sit extraneum nisi non ens, quod non potest esse nec forma nec materia. 
Unde non sic determinatur esse per aliud sicut potentia per actum, sed magis 
sicut actus per potentiam. Nam et in definitione formarum ponuntur propriae 
materiae loco differentiae, sicut cum dicitur quod anima est actus corporis 
physici organici. Et per hunc modum hoc esse ab illo esse distinguitur, in 
quantum est talis vel talis naturae.” 

Another less felicitous expression is to be found on page 
172: “Actual existence, then, is the efficient cause by which 
essence in its turn is the formal cause which makes an actual 
existence to be ‘such an existence.’ ” 

The esse is not extrinsic to the being or even to the form; 
it produces no effect by way of activity; it is not an agent; 
yet surely something of these things would have to be implied 
if one wished to call the esse an “efficient cause.” The esse is, 
of course, not a form or a formal cause; it does involve and, 
so to speak, lies in the line of, efficiency. Yet to call it an 
efficient cause is inevitably misleading. The very difficulty 
of expression evident here witnesses to the fact, which Gilson 
himself emphasizes, that existentialism and the act of exist- 
ence cannot be described in Aristotelian terms. Truly, in this 
case, the Greeks did not have a word for it. 

And this is true even though the reform of metaphysics 
worked by St. Thomas necessarily transformed the doctrine 
of efficient cause. As against Platonism, St. Thomas intro- 
duced a clear-cut distinction between the two orders of formal 
causality and of efficient causality; as against Aristotle, 
St. Thomas moved efficiency from physics, as the origin of 
motion, to metaphysics and ordered it to the production of 
esse. This point is of supreme importance, such indeed that 
it leads to another criticism which is, to be sure, not so much 
a criticism of this book as of another one which has not yet 
been but should be written. Throughout the early sections 
and especially in those dealing with Platonism, while the 
devaluation of being is clearly stressed, causation and pro- 





2St. Thomas Aquinas, Quaestiones Disputatae, Vol. I, Rome: Domus Editorialis 
Marietti Taurini, 1942, pp. 224-25. The text is also referred to by Professor Gilson, 
pp. 175 and 186. 
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duction are constantly alluded to within the pattern of such 
philosophies. The corresponding devaluation of cause and 
the ambiguity arising from a confusion of the orders of cau- 
sality are not stressed. This leaves the way open to mis- 
understanding the true nature of metaphysical systems of 
devaluated being. There should be a parallel study of caus- 
ality in the same series of metaphysical “experiments” which 
would climax likewise in the existential efficiency discovered 
by St. Thomas. But of course Professor Gilson did not set 
out to write such a book and cannot be blamed for failing 
to do so. But he has created the need and opportunity for it. 

Professor Gilson warns us in the most emphatic way that 
his book is not a book in the history of philosophy: “This is 
why, as a history, this book would be entirely wrong” (p. ix). 
This extreme statement—which seems to me exaggerated— 
would appear to preclude criticism from an historical stand- 
point. Still, it is admittedly history that is here furnishing the 
materials for “critical reflexion,” and in history he finds his 
“experiments” on the theme of being (p. 6). Moreover he 
proposes to himself the problem: “How it is that what 
philosophers so infallibly know qua men, they so often over- 
look gua philosophers” (p. ix; cf. p. 2). The first experi- 
ment is that of Plato. Now it is not irrelevant to the experi- 
ment as such and certainly not to the problem posed, to seek 
the reason why Plato lost sight of existence in his philosophy. 
I suggest that this cannot be understood unless we take into 
account Plato’s theory of knowledge, his starting point in 
definition and the simple apprehension. Yet of this Gilson 
makes very brief mention. From another standpoint, we 
could not expect more, for he also proposes the theme of the 
book as being: “What happens to the notion of being when 
actual existence is removed from its comprehension?” (p. 6). 
This question, as I have said, is answered with brilliant 
finality. But the first question is not so thoroughly handled. 
Indeed, the two themes are not wholly compatible in one 
brief treatment. For example, from the standpoint of the 
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second theme it is wholly reasonable to treat Platonic philoso- 
phies of the One and Avicenna’s essentialism as two distinct 
experiments; from the standpoint of the first question, they 
cannot be understood unless they are reduced to their com- 
mon and characteristic error which underlies all Platonic 
logicism. 

Professor Gilson has properly placed the metaphysical 
difference between Suarezians and Thomists in the notion of 
being itself and not in that everlasting dialectical argument 
in which debating points are forever made but in which minds 
never meet (p. 100). To attempt to bring Thomistic and 
Suarezian minds together after the syllogisms have been set 
in motion is like trying to arrange a duel between the heroes 
of two different novels. The original intuition of being 
itself is the real point of divergence and thereafter converg- 
ence, even as a dialectical tour de force is impossible. 

But not all Thomists will recognize their own philosophy 
in Professor Gilson’s exposition. For, if his main thesis is 
true—and to this reviewer it indubitably is—one of the prin- 
cipal practical conclusions must be that what we have called 
the Thomistic tradition, and especially the tradition of our 
textbooks and our teaching, stands in need of some funda- 
mental revision. The Thomistic tradition has not escaped 
the changing influences of subsequent philosophies nor main- 
tained the purity and depth of metaphysical understanding. 
Consequently the necessary revision will be achieved only 
through the sort of scholarship to which Professor Gilson has 
devoted himself, that is, through the most careful study of 
the history of philosophy itself and the most intense critical 
metaphysical reflexion. 

St. Louts University. ROBERT J. HENLE. 
























Science Ventures into 
Philosophy 


JOSEPH P. KELLY 


HYSICAL Science, like all other intellectual move- 

ments, undergoes various changes in the course of its 

expansion. It is dynamic; it has growth and fecundity. 
In successive stages emphasis is placed now on one phase, 
now on another. Nineteenth-century science was character- 
ized by its mechanistic interpretation of the universe. The 
scientist of that era might have some difficulty recognizing 
his twentieth-century successor. For, present-day science has 
greatly minimized the importance of mechanical models and 
has adopted the mathematical outlook, much of which can- 
not be represented by physical designs. Science has become 
more abstract and veers toward the metaphysical. Current 
scientific literature shows a definite interest in the philosophi- 
cal angles of the late discoveries and theories. It is not un- 
common for the scientist of today to venture into philosophy. 
In fact, if we may judge from such writings, some would 
welcome a rapprochement of science and philosophy. Natur- 
ally, in moot questions of this sort, a variety of opinions has 
arisen in the course of time. 

“The latter half of the nineteenth century was the heyday 
of scientific materialism, the doctrine that brute matter lo- 
cated in space was the only reality and that mind was a mere 
epiphenomenon of certain states of matter.” Most scientists 
of those days held to the view that matter, its properties and 
their relations as revealed by science, were ultimate realities. 
These years witnessed also the attempt at a complete divorce 
between science and philosophy and the establishment of the 
supposed autonomy of the physical sciences. “In the middle 





1Whittaker, The Beginning and the End of the World (Oxford Press, 1942), 
p. 25. 
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of the last century every scientist displayed the greatest suspi- 
cion cf everything that had the flavor of natural philosophy.” 
The investigation of the universe through the experimental 
method, the discovery of the laws of nature and the quantita- 
tive interpretation of physical bodies and their activity—this 
was the essence of science. Remarkable indeed was the success. 
Toward the close of the century there existed the conviction 
that practically everything had been discovered and that science 
had plumbed the depths. This attitude had been summed 
up in the phrase: “The future of physics lies in the seventh 
decimal place.’ Science had reached the limit of its achieve- 
ment. For the coming generations there remained only the 
monotonous task of repeating the work of the Masters in the 
hope of finding a more accurate value for gravity, the coeffi- 
cient of expansion, etc. The underlying philosophy of mate- 
rialism proclaimed the supremacy of sense knowledge and the 
denial of all suprasensibles. The introduction into science 
of a strictly philosophical (or metaphysical) concept was un- 
pardonable. Ernst Mach in one of his works declared that 
his purpose was “to clear up ideas and expose the real signifi- 
cance of matter and get rid of metaphysical obscurities,” and 
“to take a determined stand against the encroachments of 
metaphysical methods.’* Mach is a recognized authority in 
science. 

But the turn of the century witnessed some startling dis- 
coveries which opened up some hitherto unsuspected avenues 
of investigation and furnished the physical sciences with an 
entirely new outlook. Particles of the atomic and subatomic 
order, the Kinetic Theory, X-rays, Relativity, etc.—these were 
some of the novel elements of science. They not only gave 
birth to some revolutionary concepts in the field of science 
but also cast grave doubts on the philosophical suppositions 





2Planck, The Philosophy of Physics (New York: Norton, 1936), p. 123. 
8This phrase has often been quoted in scientific works but the writer has never 


discovered its author. 
4Ernst Mach, The Science of Mechanics, trans. by T. J. McCormack (Chi- 


cago: Open Court), p. ix. 
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which had supported previous theories. Scientific materialism 
was found sadly wanting, face to face with this strange world 
of matter. For, the scientists were not able to reconcile the 
new physics with the old philosophy. True, the inherent weak- 
ness of a purely materialistic system of philosophy had been 
recognized in many quarters. It had never been able to offer 
a satisfactory solution to various problems. For example, 
materialism never solved the enigma of human free will. In 
this crisis, the scientist seemed compelled to seek a new phil- 
osophy. If we accept Jeans’s analysis of the situation, we find 
that the scientist valued this philosophy only in so far as it 
“worked” and provided a sufficient basis for scientific theory. 
When it ceased to function in this capacity, the scientist must 
needs re-examine the foundations of philosophy to see if they 
are justified in themselves, or find a new philosophy. “That 
time has now come; the old philosophy ceased to work at the 
end of the nineteenth century.’® They are now seeking the new 
philosophy. 

This philosophical movement in science has been rather 
vigorous. For more than three decades a considerable num- 
ber of volumes have appeared dealing with this aspect of 
science. This does not mean that such literature was lacking 
in former times. The history of the sciences shows that the 
relations of science and philosophy have always found place 
among men of science. The earlier scientists, for example, 
Copernicus, Galileo, Kepler, Boyle, etc., were aware of its 
importance. Newton’s greatest work was entitled Mathemati- 
cal Principles of Natural Philosophy, and in it he touches 
on many metaphysical concepts drawn from Aristotle.’ In 
the infancy of modern science, philosophy was mingled with 
scientific discussion. These early scientists still believed in the 
coordination and subordination of the various branches of 
knowledge. They held to that sense of order and a definite 


5Jeans, The New Backgrounds of Science (New York: Macmillan, 1934), p. 3. 
*Newton, Mathematical Principles of Natural Philosophy, revised trans. Cajori 
(University of California, 1942). Cf. pp. 546 ff. 
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correlation of thought and nature which was characteristic 
of the medieval! belief in the universe. The separation of 
science from philosophy was a much later development. It 
stemmed from ‘he so-called revolt of the appeal to reason, 
which Whitehead designated as a “through and through anti- 
intellectual movement. It was a return to the contemplation 
of brute fact; it was based on a recoil from the inflexible ra- 
tionality of medieval thought.’” Today the pendulum shows 
signs of a swing back toward that position. In spite of efforts 
to banish them, the “irrationals,” as Meyerson calls them,* 
still find a place in science. Some of these lead to a discussion 
of the broader relations between the two disciplines, while 
in other cases, the attention is centered on more particular 
subjects. Let us examine some of the topics which lend them- 
selves to philosophical consideration. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE UNIVERSE 


This is a problem that belongs to the philosophy and the 
science of all ages. Taking the viewpoint of science in the 
strict sense, the actual existence of the world at some moment 
of time is the starting point of scientific investigation. The 
scientist presupposes the existence of the object which he in- 
vestigates. He does not limit his inquiry to the present; the 
past and the future come under consideration. He tries to 
trace back the pattern of the universe through the laws of 
nature just as he predicts the future. For example, he uses 
the Second Law of Thermodynamics’ to carry out this proced- 
ure. This Law deals with energy relations. Whenever energy 


TWhitehead, Science and the Modern World (New York: Macmillan, 1929), p. 12. 
®The “irrational,” according to Meyerson, designates a term which is necessary 
in science but which cannot be explained in strictly scientific language. Cf. Identité et 
Réalité (Paris: Alcan, 1926), pp. 327 ff. 

%Every physical or chemical process in nature takes place in such a way as to 
increase the sum of the entropies of all the bodies taking part in the process. In the 
limit, i.e., in reversible processes the sum of the entropies remains the same. This is 
the most general statement of the Second Law of Thermodynamics.”—Planck, Treatise 
on Thermodynamics (New York: Longmans, 1903), p. 100. Entropy is sometimes called 
the Law of Degradation of Energy. 
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is used or transformed, some of it is lost; it becomes dissipated 
into surrounding conditions and becomes unavailable for fu- 
ture use. When coal or oil are burned in a furnace and con- 
verted into heat for warming our houses in winter, some of 
the heat escapes through the chimney. The heat of a locomo- 
tive goes off into the atmosphere. We know of no process 
whereby we can recapture this lost heat for re-use. Every 
process involving a transformation of energy lessens the 
available energy of the universe. It follows from this that the 
available energy of the world is less today than it was yester- 
day. Conversely, the usable energy of the universe was greater 
at any previous time than it is at present. Looking into the 
future, the scientist tells us that the universe is “running down” 
and heading to a “heat-death,” a condition of “universal equi- 
librium” in which no process of exchange of energy will be 
possible. Retracing the history of the world according to this 
law, we will arrive at a point of time when the available 
energy was at a maximum and this was the “beginning” of 
the world. Here we arrive at the limit of scientific investiga- 
tion. Beyond this the scientist cannot go, according to scten- 
tific principles and method. This is necessarily the starting 
point of scientific investigation; this is the beginning of the 
universe as revealed by the Law of Entropy. What then? The 
scientist, as a scientist, has no answer. But we may justly ask: 
Whence the universe? How did the world come to have this 
state of maximum energy-organization? This problem now 
lies beyond the scope of the physical sciences. 

Some would have us believe that Evolution in some form 
or other will provide a satisfactory answer. This is a vain 
hope. No theory of evolution can explain the origin of things. 
For, it presupposes the existence of something which evolves; 
this existence is the “given” of any evolutionary theory. Many 
scientists are quite aware of this difficulty. Eddington re- 
marks: “To go beyond the moment when the matter and 
energy of the world had its maximum possible organization 
is scientifically impossible. We have come to another end of 
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space-time—an abrupt end—, only according to our orienta- 
tion we Call it ‘the beginning’.””* Such an impasse, scientifi- 
cally speaking, brings us face to face with the doctrine of crea- 
tion. Although he does not welcome the prospect, Eddington 
sees no way out of it. “Philosophically the notion of an abrupt 
beginning of the present order of Nature is as repugnant to 
me as I think it is to most; and even those who would welcome 
a proof of the intervention of a Creator, will probably con- 
sider that a single winding-up at some distant epoch is not 
really the kind of relation between God and His world that 
brings satisfaction to the mind. But I see no escape from our 
dilemma. One cannot say definitely that future developments 
of science will provide an escape.”’” One sees that the concept 
of creation here proposed has a scientific tinge and is quite at 
variance with the Scholastic concept of the First Cause, the 
Creator. The repugnance which Eddington and other scientists 
feel toward an “abrupt beginning” is based, for the most part, 
on its seeming conflict with the scientific outlook on what 
Meyerson calls the “legality” of nature; this demands an 
orderly sequence of events, from antecedent to consequent. 
By the same token, the eternal existence of the universe is 
equally unacceptable to science. 

Jeans discusses the problem in a more rigorous sense of 
creation wherein “matter which had not previously existed 
came or was brought into existence.”” He claims that the 
present universe cannot have existed forever and a limit must 
be assigned, “some such round number as two hundred 
million years.” Jeans also recognizes that the scientist is forced 
to the same conclusion of an abrupt beginning, from the Law 
of Entropy, but feels that it takes the mind into the field of 
philosophy or into purely speculative realms. It is interesting 


Eddington, New Pathways in Science (New York: Macmillan, 1935) p. 58. 
11Eddington, of. cit., p. 59. 

12Jeans, The Universe Around Us (New York: Macmillan, 1931), p. 324. This is 
one of the earlier works of Jeans. Although he discusses the problem of Entropy in 
later works, he omits the proposal of creation. He discusses the future but not the 
past. Cf. New Backgrounds of Science, p. 269. 
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to note that Jeans changes the nineteenth-century idea of God 
as the engineer of the universe to that of the Mathematician; 
it is more in accord with present-day science. Although 
neither Jeans nor Eddington contributes much to the solution 
of the problem, their notions denote the trend toward a philo- 
sophical outlook with regard to unsolved problems of science. 

Sir Edmund Whittaker is more positive in his assertions 
on creation. “Since Entropy is essentially positive, its steady 
increase must have had a beginning — a creation — when the 
total entropy was less than it has ever been subsequently. It was 
never possible to oppose seriously the dogma of Creation ex- 
cept by maintaining that the world has existed from all eter- 
nity in more or less its present state; and no one can hold this 
language in the face of facts.”"* So concludes Sir Edmund 
after his analysis of the Law of the Degradation of Energy. 
The dilemma of the scientists is but too evident. And this 
crisis arises from the purely scientific aspects of the Law of 
Thermodynamics and according to strict physical principles. 
On this basis alone he is led to the frontiers of science into the 
philosophical field. To find a response he must either leave 
the problem to the philosophers or venture into an alien land. 
In any case, the very admission of creation as a possibility, 
as a possible solution of the question, would seem to indicate 
that it is not incompatible with scientific theory; it is rather 
the complement of it. The problem transcends scientific meth- 


ods and principles. 


FINALITY AND FINAL CAUSES 


The much misunderstood question of finality (purpose, 
teleology) is again making an appearance in scientific litera- 
ture. To Francis Bacon is generally attributed the doubtful 
honor of excluding final causes from the physical sciences. 
It is not that he denied the validity of these causes but he 
claimed that the consideration of teleology would lead to 


13Whittaker, op. cit., p. 40. 
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nothing more than barren speculation. The Baconian attitude 
was quite prevalent among scientists of the last century. New- 
ton, one of the founders of modern science, was a believer in 
final causality.” We should note here that finality is a strictly 
metaphysical concept and as such is not open to a mechanical 
or quantitative interpretation. It is a philosophical interpreta- 
tion of deliberate human actions and extended, by analogy, to 
similar actions of nature. Hence if one holds that only the 
“quantitative” and the measurables are admissible elements 
of science, one must logically exclude the teleological aspects 
from the scientific consideration of natural activity. Despite 
this the eminent physicist, Max Planck, has recently cham- 
pioned a teleological interpretation of Snell’s Law and the 
Fermat Principle of Least Time. According to these prin- 
ciples we know that “of all the possible paths which a ray of 
light might conceivably take between two points, it chooses the 
path which makes the required time a minimum.”” In this 
phenomenon Planck professes to see a clear manifestation of 
purpose, analogous to that which is found in human action, 
when a man acts deliberately for some purpose or intention. 
Planck says: “The photons behave like rational beings, choos- 
ing from all possible curves at their disposal always the one 
on which they will reach their goal in the shortest possible 
time.” In thus comparing photons to rational beings, Planck 
might certainly be accused of an anthropomorphism, com- 
monly but unjustly attributed to Scholasticism. Continuing 
his explanation: 

. . . by this principle, quite a new idea is introduced into the notion of 
causality.1® The causa efficiens which acts from the present to the future and 


14Francis Bacon, Works of Lord Bacon (London, 1854), II, 457. 


15Newton, op. cit., p. 543. 

16Ritchmeyer, Kennard, Introduction to Modern Physics (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1942), p. 267. 

17Planck, Das Natur, Das Wunder Gottes (Berlin, 1938). This is a collection of 
essays by various scientists. Planck’s discussion deals with the question of finality 
as revealed by science. 

18Planck is speaking here of the scientist’s notion of causality. It has a widely 
different meaning from the Scholastic concept of causality. 
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through which the latter state, the effect, appears to be conditioned by the 
earlier, is governed by a causa finalis, which makes the future, i.e., the end 
aimed at, a condition of the process tending to that end. All we want to do 
is to state that theoretical physics in its historical development has yielded 
a formulation of physical causality which has a distinctly teleological note. 
But, for all that, nothing new or contradictory has been introduced with 
respect to the regularity of nature; although different in form, it (final cause) 
is an equally valid way of reasoning. 


This joining of the efficient and the final causes is indeed 
something new in modern scientific circles, especially since 
the tradition of the past two centuries has called for a separa- 
tion of these causes. But those who are familiar with the Scho- 
lastic traditions will find nothing new about it, except that the 
suggestion comes from science rather than from philosophy. 
The Scholastics have always recognized that efficiency and 
finality are two of the most fundamental principles of reality. 
The famous guidqutd agit, agit propter finem™ is a recurrent 
theme in the philosophy of Aristotle, Thomas, Scotus and 
Suarez. At the same time, we must realize that teleology, as 
applied to the activity of Nature, has only an analogous sense, 
and the Schoolmen have ever maintained that an adequate 
explanation of physical events demands both efficient and 
final causes. Newton seems to indicate the same idea, speaking 
of the motions of the heavenly bodies: “But it is not to be 
conceived that mere mechanical causes could give birth to 
so many regular motions.” Among the moderns, De Broglie 
also comments on the Fermat principle, saying that Fermat 
attributed a teleological significance to it.” Emile Meyerson 
cites another striking phenomenon of nature which lends itself 
to a final explanation. Various substances passing from a liquid 
state to a solid, through a cooling process, become more dense. 
Water is unique in this that it becomes more dense until it 
reaches a temperature of 4° Centigrade. As it cools to freezing, 


19“Whatever acts, acts for an end.” Every determined action must have a definite 
goal which determines the action itself. 


20Newton, op. cit., p. 543. 
21De Broglie, Matter and Light (New York: Dover, 1946), p. 123. 
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it becomes lighter, in the form of ice, and floats. Were it not 
for this unique character of water, the ice formed during the 
winter season would sink to the bottom of the rivers and seas. 
Since there would be relatively little thawing during the 
warmer seasons—at least in our northern climates—all the 
waterways would be gradually choked with ice the year round. 
Marine life would become extinct and navigation would be 
impossible. For this physical event, Meyerson believes that a 
teleological interpretation is quite legitimate. For, while the 
efficient cause may explain the actual operation it cannot sug- 
gest any reason behind it. The final cause can do that.” 

For the past century and a half, the predominance of the 
mechanical outlook on nature would allow nothing more than 
mechanical, efficient causes to enter into scientific explanation. 
What could not be explained by these, was rejected as un- 
scientific. Thus final causes were summarily ousted. None 
the less, the inadequacy of these merely efficient causes left 
large gaps in physical descriptions. This was apt to be embar- 
rassing or to lead to contradictory situations. The biological 
sciences have, for the most part, maintained the concept of 
purpose for the study of the living beings, both individual and 
groups. And this was something of an anomaly—scientists in 
one field excluding the concept of teleology and in another 
making use of it, although the methods and principles of 
both fields were much the same. There has always been what 
Meyerson calls the “surreptitious entry” of finality into science 
to supply for efficiency. The main effort of the scientists has 
been to keep the physical sciences on a plane of mechanical 
determinism to the exclusion of purpose. However, “even the 
most violent opponent of teleological explanation, even the 
most thoroughgoing determinist, would hardly be flattered 
if his writing and other activities were described as guided 
by no aim and devoid of all purpose.” Perhaps there is just 
a touch of irony in this comment of Dr. Wolf. 


22Meyerson, of. cit., p. 361. 
Wolf, Essentials of the Scientific Method (London: Allen, 1925), p. 124. 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF CAUSALITY 


Perhaps the most disputed problem today in the philosophy 
of science is the Principle of Efficient Causality. Small won- 
der, since in the field of philosophy itself it has been the occa- 
sion of many a conflict. Traditional philosophy has always 
insisted that causality is an influence, a production of the effect. 
The cause exerts a real determination on the existence of effect. 
We see something happen and ask: What caused it? What 
brought it into existence? The causal influx is an inference 
drawn on the grounds that the effect could not produce itself, 
could not bring itself into existence. Something outside of the 
effect is required to determine its existence. This something 
is the cause and the determination is the causality. 

The Empiristic and Positivistic schools of philosophy re- 
fused to accept this analysis because it resulted in something 
above mere sense experience. Hence they denied the causal 
influence and admitted only a relation of sequence between 
what they called cause and effect. The “inevitable sequence 
of events” was substituted for the traditional concept of cau- 
sality. This is only the sensible or experiential aspect of the 
true causality. The followers of this opinion have never been 
able to give a satisfactory explanation of the difference be- 
tween a real causal and a mere temporal sequence. However, 
this inevitable sequence seemed suitable to physical science, 
whose aim was a quantitative description of physical bodies 
and their activity. Hence it was adopted for science. The con- 
sequent success of science apparently justified this adoption. 
Theory after theory, law upon law was formulated on this 
basis. Furthermore, this inevitable sequence enabled the scien- 
tist to make predictions about future operations in nature and 
showed him the way to trace back the history of the universe. 
In fact, this predictability aspect became all-important and 
for practical purposes became the substitute for causality. 
Planck asserts that “an event is causally conditioned if it can 
be foretold with certainty. Of course, I mean no more by this 
than that the possibility of correctly foretelling the future is 
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a safe criterion for the presence of a causal connection. I do 
not mean that the two are identical.”™ I said practically the 
two are identical because in science predictability of events 
became the so/e criterion for causality, as we shall presently 
see. 

All went well until the discovery of electrons, protons and 
other particles of the subatomic order. For, when the scien- 
tists tried to predict the movements of these particles accord- 
ing to their law of causality, they found to their dismay that 
the principle did not operate with that accuracy which the 
“exact sciences” demanded. Naturally this caused consterna- 
tion among those who believed the principle of causality to 
be a keystone in the arch of science. At once there arose widely 
diverse opinions on the validity of causality. Jeans feels that 
the principle has been definitely disproved and that it should 
be rejected or, at least, relegated to that category of meaning- 
less concepts which are of no value in science.” Planck holds 
that the principle is merely suffering from the temporary crisis 
which is plaguing the whole realm of science. He maintains 
that it is still valid and that the difficulty lies more with our- 
selves and our scientific methods than with the principle itself. 
He is convinced that future developments will restore cau- 
sality to its rightful heritage in science. He does not see why 
a principle which has been of so much value in scientific 
progress should be rejected too readily, and he believes that 
we cannot find an adequate explanation for physical phe- 
nomena without it. Even if we accept the statistical outlook, 
this will not prove sufficient without causality as a firm basis.” 

Other opinions lie between these extremes. Eddington seems 
to place the difficulty in the relation of causality to scientific 
progress. Shall the future development of science be guided 
by causality or not. “It is one thing to say that the principle 
of causality is false; it is an entirely different thing to say 


24Planck, The Philosophy of Physics, p. 47. 
Jeans, Physics and Philosophy (New York: Macmillan, 1943), p. 144. 


Planck, The Philosophy of Physics, p. 50. 
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whether it is or is not to be a basic principle of science. 
DeBroglie contends that as yet neither side has been able to 
establish its position too firmly and expresses the hope that 
through Wave Mechanics the scientist may find a way to 
preserve causality in its original concept.” 

Although these citations are taken from the writings of 
modern scientists, the discussion is really more philosophical 
than scientific. Despite the protestations that causality is only 
a “working principle” in science, the history of science shows 
only too well that it has maintained a status of far more im- 
portance than a mere methodological principle. Its use as a 
guiding principle upon which so much scientific theory has 
been built also indicates its philosophical rather than scien- 
tific character. And again, the suggestion of Heisenberg that 
the scientists might find it to their advantage to reconsider 
this principle in the light of the philosophies of the past seems 
significant of the mind of some scientists on the question. We 
might venture the opinion that a very large part of the diffi- 
culty in the problem of causality has arisen out of its formula- 
tion from the standpoint of materialistic philosophy. 


INDETERMINISM 


Intimately connected with the question of causality is the 
Principle of Indeterminism, enunciated by Heisenberg in 
1927. The principle has acquired major importance in present- 
day science. This perhaps lends some credence to Eddington’s 
point of view that the crux of the problem of causality may 
be bound up with its role in the future development of the 
physical sciences. For, from the principle of causality was 
derived the Principle of Physical Determinism. As is well 
known, in the mechanistic outlook on the world, the scientist 
likened the universe to a huge machine, ruled and governed 
by rigid laws of nature. Each physical body was definitely 
situated in space and time. If one could know the position, 


27Eddington, New Pathways in Science, p. 74. 
2De Broglie, ef. cit., p. 227. 
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motion and direction of a body at a given moment, its posi- 
tion, etc., at any future moment could be determined accord- 
ing to these laws. This was held to be true, in principle, even 
though practical difficulties might prevent the determination 
of this or that body. The prediction of a future eclipse of the 
sun, from the known position and motion of the earth and 
the moon, is an example of this point of view. Now this char- 
acteristic of the world was designated as “physical deter- 
minism,” which in practice was often identified with the 
Principle of Natural Causation. Many will remember La 
Place’s famous summary, that if all the particles which com- 
pose the material world were thus known, the past as well as 
the future history of the universe would be known to us. It 
was precisely the failure of this principle, the failure to pre- 
dict with accuracy the motions of electrons that gave rise to 
the Principle of Indeterminism. Since knowledge in the 
sciences depends chiefly on measurement, and since it was dis- 
covered that in trying to measure these microscopic particles 
the very process of measuring disturbed the conditions or the 
state of these particles, the resultant knowledge was inaccurate. 
Hence, it was concluded that the bodies were “indetermined.” 
For the present, the scientist seems unable to overcome this 
difficulty and accepts the fact that measurement knowledge in 
this field is always subject to a certain margin of error. Hence 
some scientists maintain that the principle of indeterminism 
is now replacing the principle of determinism. 

However, there is much discussion among the scientists as 
to the exact meaning of this principle. Should we say that the 
“indeterminism”’ is in the objective order, so that bodies are 
in themselves and their actions “indetermined,” or should we 
say that it has more of a subjective aspect, due to the inade- 
quacy of our measuring tools and the nature of our measuring 
process. The Indeterminists maintain the first; the Determin- 
ists hold to the second.” Moreover, there is wide speculation 









































Planck, in The Philosophy of Physics, pp. 70 ff., has discussed at some length the 
positions of the Determinists and Indeterminists on this question. 
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among the scientists on the philosophical implications of this 
principle, and some do not hesitate to assert that it will affect 
the whole range of human thought. This seems very unlikely, 
since there is no unanimous opinion among scientists on the 
real meaning of it and besides, this principle deals only with 
the measurable aspects of bodies which is but one approach to 
reality. 














THE FREE-WILL PROBLEM 


The indeterminacy principle has stirred up in some quarters 
the age-old question of free will. This particular activity of 
man has always been a thorn in the side of those scientists who 
believe that the sciences are all-comprehensive and that science 
has the answer to all problems. This was especially true of 
nineteenth-century science. They tried in vain to bring the 
freedom of the will down to the level of a chemical reaction 
or place it on the same basis as gravitational attraction. Those 
actions in man, which we designate as “free,” simply did not 
and would not fit into a scientific pattern. But now the prin- 
ciple of indeterminism looks like an escape, in the eyes of some 
scientists, from the anomalous position of providing one set 
of laws for the necessary activity of nature and another set for 
the free actions of man. They feel that they have found a 
common denominator in the “indeterminateness” of human 
freedom and the “indeterminateness” of physical bodies under 
the Heisenberg principle. The effort has not met with much 
success among either the scientists or philosophers. The latter 
insist, of course, that the problem is not scientific and that the 
arguments for free will are and always have been independent 
of scientific theory. Most of the more eminent scientists of 
today reject the extension of this principle to human activity. 
“The fact is that the principle of causality on the one hand 
and free will on the other, refer to totally different matters.”” 
Darwin remarks that “the physical theory [of indeterminism | 




























30Planck, op. cit., p. 79. 
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does not provide any new loophole to remove the well known 
philosophical conflict on the doctrine of free will.”" Edding- 
ton rather bluntly rejects the attempt at reconciliation: “The 
Indeterminist is sometimes said to postulate something like 
free will in individual atoms. Something like is conveniently 
vague.... But if it is suggested that we postulate psychological 
characters in individual atoms of a kind which appear in our 
minds as human free-will, I deny this altogether. We do not 
discard one rash generalization only to fall into another 
equally rash.” 

We might well add many other problems in this borderline 
field of science and philosophy but these will serve to indicate 
how deeply some of the scientists are delving into the philo- 
sophical aspects of scientific questions. That there is need of a 
new philosophy for science, many freely admit. Assertions to 
the contrary notwithstanding, the physical sciences have al- 
ways demanded some background of philosophy. A glance at 
the history of science tells us how strongly the philosophy of 
materialism and of positivism has ruled the science of the past 
two centuries. Even today, the influence is very definite and 
positive, as is clear from the open denial of miracles and the 
supernatural. Since the discoveries of the past five decades 
have wrought havoc with the philosophical principles preva- 
lent before that time, the “twentieth century scientist is ham- 
mering out a new philosophy for himself,” says Jeans.” This 
crisis has softened considerably the intransigent attitude of 
the past. The modern scientist is “learning humility,” Ed- 
dington confesses, at least to this extent, that physical science 
is no longer as omniscient as was formerly supposed. This 
humility includes a searching for a new philosophy. If we 
read history aright, this would have been a very shocking 
admission to men of science a century ago, who thought that 
physics should beware of metaphysics. 
31Darwin, New Conceptions of Matter (Macmillan, 1931), p. 118. 


32Eddington, op. cit., p. 86. Italics his. 
83Jeans, New Backgrounds of Science, p. 3. 
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CONCLUSION 


Should we conclude from this discussion that the scientific 
world is turning philosophical? Perhaps such a conclusion 
would be premature. On the other hand it cannot be denied 
that there is a positive trend in that direction and that the 
scientific mentality toward philosophy has undergone a de- 
cided change in the past generation or more. The policy of 
absolute separation of science and philosophy is losing its 
primacy. This follows, we believe, from the fact that scien- 
tists are insisting on the philosophical implications of new 
scientific theories and also from this, that so many scientists 
have written on the philosophy of science.“ With the recog- 
nition of the limitations of the natural sciences, they see the 
necessity of some broader branch of knowledge to supplement 
their information, derived through experimental principles 
and methods. As DeBroglie suggests, the “complementarity” 
notion of science can be extended to relations between science 
and philosophy.” Planck seems especially interested in the 
question and affirms the need of philosophy: “There have been 
times when philosophy and science were alien if not actually 
antagonistic to each other. These times have passed. Philos- 
ophers realize that they have no right to dictate to scientists 
their aims and the methods for attaining them; and the scien- 
tists have learned that the starting point of their investigations 
does not lie solely in the perceptions of the senses and that 


science cannot exist without some small portion of meta- 
9936 


physics. 
Treating of the limitations of science, Eddington says: “We 
recognize that the type of knowledge after which physics is 


34The authors whom we have cited in this essay are sufficient to indicate examples 


of scientists writing on philosophical subjects. 

35The scientists treat light sometimes as a corpuscle and sometimes as a wave 
phenomenon. In cases, neither alone seems adequate for an explanation. The com- 
bination of the two is used in such a way that one supplements the other. This rela- 


tion is called “complementarity.” 
36Planck, The Universe in the Light of Modern Physics (New York: Norton, 1931), 


p. 113. 
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striving is much too narrow and specialized to constitute a 
complete understanding of the environment of the human 
spirit. A great many aspects of our ordinary life take us outside 
the outlook of physics.”” This should not be surprising since 
the price of specialization in any field is incompleteness with 
regard to the whole. It is rather suggestive that Heisenberg 
should write: “(Many of the abstractions that are characteristic 
of modern theoretical physics are to be found discussed in the 
philosophy of the past centuries. At that time these abstrac- 
tions could be disregarded as mere mental exercises by those 
scientists whose only concern was with reality. (Matter and 
motion.) But to-day, we are compelled by the refinements of 
experimental art to consider them seriously.”™ 

We cannot pretend that these comments would meet with 
universal approval among men of science. Some are still 
strongly opposed toe the introduction of philosophical notions 
into science and maintain that the positivistic outlook is the 
only valid one for scientists. But the many abstract concepts 
of theoretical physics and the increasing mathematical inter- 
pretations of physical phenomena are making this position 
more and more difficult to sustain. We do not wish to enter 
into this controversy; we are simply showing that among men 
of science there is a definite philosophical trend away from 
positivism. On the other hand, we see clearly that in these very 
abstractions in science, there lies the danger of a swing of the 
pendulum to the other extreme, that is, from a crass material- 
ism of the past to some form of subjective idealism as proposed 
by Jeans. The safest course will undoubtedly be found in a 
moderate realism similar to that which characterizes Scholas- 
tic philosophy. This possibility cannot be too lightly dis- 
missed. We have already seen in the topics here discussed that 
some of the doctrines outlined by the scientists have a close 
alliance to corresponding Scholastic doctrines. De Broglie, in 


37Eddington, op. cit., p. 316. 
88Heisenberg, Physical Principles of the Quantum Theory (University of Chicago, 


1930), p. 65. Parentheses ours. 
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his analysis of the continuity and discontinuity of matter, 
concludes that the trend is toward a fundamental duality of 
matter as opposed to the monistic concept of past scientific 
eras.” Whittaker, on the same problem, is more positive, say- 
ing: “It is allowable to conjecture that the view which will 
finally prevail among men of science will be a dualism, of the 
same general character in this respect as the teaching of the 
Scholastics.” We might also recall Planck’s teleological in- 
terpretation given above. In the field of philosophy we know 
that there is an awakened interest in the study of the medieval 
Schoolmen and especially in the teachings of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. Perhaps another generation will witness a greater 
interest in the relations of science and philosophy, if the pres- 
ent trends are any indication of a future intellectual move- 
ment. At any rate, we believe that a careful investigation of 
the doctrines and outlooks of the master philosophers of the 
past may prove of valuable assistance in solving some of the 
complex problems existing in the field of science and phil- 


osophy. 


89De Broglie, of. cit., pp. 217 ff. 
49Whittaker, op. cit., p. 25. 








The Basic Conflict of 
Our Age 


A Sociological Diagnosis 
N. S. TIMASHEFF 


I 


E ARE at peace, are we not? Let us see. Civil war 
V \ in Greece; civil war in China; the annexation of the 
three Baltic states and of Eastern Poland by the 
Soviet Union; the enslavement of Poland, Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, Rumania and Bulgaria; vehement protests by the 
great powers against these Soviet aggressions; the Truman 
doctrine and the Marshall plan pointed against the great 
power of the East; the latter’s hostile reaction in words and 
deeds; the inability of the wartime allies to find a way of 
governing Germany in common; the ensuing decisions of the 
powers of the West to proceed to the reconstruction of West- 
ern Germany; in retaliation, the Soviet siege of Berlin; the 
counteraction of raising the siege by the airlift; the North 
Atlantic pact; the never-ending exchange of hostile speeches, 
notes, articles, broadcasts—these are the salient points in the 
international scene of our day. Peace has not been restored. 
Men live in a state of affairs which is neither war nor peace. 
Nowhere is conflict more conspicuous than within the 
Organization whose very name points to union, the United 
Nations. It was born to perpetuate the grand alliance of the 
nations at war with Germany and Japan, and to secure peace 
for our day—if possible, for ever. Yet disunion rather than 
union has dominated the life of this organization. For long 
no agreement could be reached on the control of atomic 
energy, though it was evident that, without agreement, whole- 
sale destruction of the human race and of human civilization 
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was within the range of possibility. No agreement could be 
reached on disarmament; none on economic cooperation; none 
on human rights. “No agreement”—this is the most frequent 
news from the headquarters of the United Nations. 
Between the members of the United Nations discord follows 
a definite pattern. The two mightiest nations of our time 
oppose each other and group around themselves most of the 
other nations. Disunion among the nations revolves around 
discord between the U.S.A. and the USSR. The incompatibil- 
ity of the goals pursued by the two superpowers is expressed 
in the fact that the success of the one is considered a failure of 
the other. America and her friends view the spread of insti- 
tutions similar to theirs as their own success. So with the 
Soviet Union. Thus, the withdrawal of Soviet troops from 
Iran was acclaimed a success for the United States and con- 
sidered a defeat for the Soviet Union. But when, in February. 
1948, free institutions passed away in Czechoslovakia, this 
was, in everybody’s eyes, a triumph for the Soviet Union and 
a setback for the United States. Elections in Italy, the friend- 
ship pact between the Soviet Union and Finland, the Berlin 
blockade and the airlift have been judged in a similar way 
by the two parties an4 the outsiders: no event which involved 
the interests both of the United States and the Soviet Union 
has ever been considered their common success or common 


failure. 


II 

In the past discord, tension, conflict between mighty na- 
tions have not always disturbed peace. Why, then, is peace so 
menaced by the opposition between the Soviet Union and the 
United States? 

War is over. Peace must be made, and in the planning and 
enforcing of the peace the United States and the Soviet Union, 
by the very nature of circumstances, must play the prepon- 
derant roles. But their plans of action are diametrically 
opposed to each other. 
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The formulation of an acceptable peace plan is never an 
easy task. When war breaks out, men first continue to focus 
their attention on those particular problems which pre- 
occupied them in the course of the immediate prewar days. 
They discuss the causes of war, commonly ascribing the 
responsibility to those on the other side of the front, and they 
emphasize the justice of their own cause. Men, however, do 
not wage war because of something that happened or did not 
happen. Men act to achieve something. The “why” may 
preoccupy the moralist and the scientist, but practical men 
think in terms of a “what for.” And, naturally, attention is 
gradually shifted from the causes of a particular war to its 
ends. Ends are found and formulated which can arouse 
enthusiasm, lift up and sustain a nation’s morale, and prepare 
victory. 

Then comes a day when victory begins to loom on the 
horizon. The problem of peace becomes actual: peace must 
be prepared, its desirable conditions must be given precise 
and convincing formulation. 

The task is relatively easy for the aggressor if and when 
his victory seems probable. His claims, once rejected by the 
foe, are now transformed into war ends and peace conditions. 
It often happens, however, that war opens new possibilities 
not contemplated before it began. Moreover, war requires 
heavy sacrifices; for these the victor wants to be compensated. 
Hitler started the second World War to acquire Danzig and 
the Polish corridor. Had he been victorious, he would have 
claimed. mastery of the whole of Europe, from Gibraltar to 
the Urals. 

More difficult is the problem of war ends and peace plans 
for the party which, in the prewar conflict, played the passive 
role. Perhaps it could be satisfied with its holdings at the 
outbreak of hostilities. But this is almost impossible. The 
very outbreak of the armed conflict shows that the prewar 
situation was precarious and therefore unsatisfactory. A new 
and better state of things must therefore be sought. Gradually, 
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often after many vacillations, positive war ends and peace 
conditions are formulated. In the choice of these, the social 
ideal dominating the nation naturally plays an important part, 
as do the concrete aspirations that, prior to the war, were 
repressed because of the obvious impossibility of satisfying 
them by peaceful means. Now that war is an actuality, they 
may come to the forefront and be put on the agenda of the 
coming peace conference. 

In 1914, Russia and France met the challenge of the Central 
Empires, Germany and Austria-Hungary, who decided that 
the time had come to fulfill their ambitions in the Balkans 
and the Near East, to the detriment of Russia and, indirectly, 
of France, her ally. For France, a positive war end was 
immediately present. This was revenge for the defeat suffered 
in 1870-71, and recovery of Alsace-Lorraine. Russia had 
more trouble in formulating her war ends. When she did 
so, they appeared to be very ambitious. She sought the acquisi- 
tion of the Bosporus and Dardanelles, the Straits through 
which Russia gains access to the Mediterranean; the final uni- 
fication of the tripartite Russian nation (consisting of Great 
Russians, Ukrainians and Belorussians) through the acquisi- 
tion of Eastern Galicia, which then belonged to Austria; and 
the unification of the Poles under the scepter of the Russian 
Emperor. 

More difficult was the formulation of war ends for Great 
Britain and the United States. Their real and vital interest 
was that of stopping a German expansion which threatened to 
create an unconquerable and hostile Eurasian Empire. But 
positive ends were needed. So the war became a war to end 
wars, to give final triumph to democracy, and to actualize the 
principle of the self-determination of nations. The lat- 
ter was more specifically American, while the British plan 
included some aggrandizement of the British colonial empire. 

The example of the first World War is also typical of the 
specific difficulties emerging when victory is gained by a 
coalition. There must be peace, and peace must be molded 
by the victors. But if the victors are many their peace plans 
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may diverge and then a compromise must be found, or else 
there is no peace, but perhaps a new war among the victors, 
who are sometimes supported by some of the previously de- 
feated nations. 

The events which followed the first World War are clear 
inmemory. The American peace plan, based on the principle 
of the self-determination of nations, clashed with almost every 
peace plan of the European nations and the national aspira- 
tions contained therein. For instance, the American peace 
plan prevailed over the Italian plan, which demanded the 
acquisition of a large part of the land inhabited by the South- 
ern Slavs. In consequence, Italy forsook membership in the 
coalition of the victorious nations and soon succumbed to the 
temptation of Fascism; this was the first step in the unfold- 
ing of events which ended in the second World War. 

The Russian peace plan would have met the unanimous 
opposition of the other allies, despite the fact that, very 
reluctantly, France and England had conceded to Russia the 
right to acquire the Straits. Later on, France’s most promi- 
nent statesman of the epoch, Poincaré, stated that it had been 
very fortunate that Russia, having gone Communist, was not 
represented at the peace conference. Had she been present, 
he continued, the promise relating to the Straits would have 
had to be honored but Russia’s possession of the Straits would 
inevitably have led to another world war—against Russia. 

Tension between victorious allies is by no means excep- 
tional. After the end of the Napoleonic wars, the heads of 
all the European states gathered in Vienna to make the peace 
(1814). Soon it was apparent that they were hopelessly 
divided over Russia’s desire to be compensated by the bulk 
of Poland (then known as the Grand Duchy of Warsaw) 
and Prussia’s acceptance of the Russian claim (provided that 
she be compensated by the acquisition of the entire kingdom 
of Saxony). Austria and England strongly opposed the 
Russo-Prussian plan because of the fear that Russia’s power, 
seconded by that of Prussia, would become paramount in 
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Europe. The defeated nation, France, joined the Anglo- 
Austrian combination. War seemed imminent. It was pre- 
vented by the providential event of Napoleon’s return from 
the island of Elba and his easy conquest of France. The 
former allies were taught the lesson that, despite all differ- 
ences between their peace plans, they had one major interest 
in common, that of preventing further aggression on the part 
of France. They quickly agreed on a compromise plan par- 
titioning the Grand Duchy of Warsaw and the kingdom of 
Saxony. 

Not always have tensions between victorious allies ended 
in that happy way. In 1912, a coalition consisting of Bul- 
garia, Serbia and Greece gained victory over Turkey and 
conquered the major part of her European possessions. But 
they could not agree on the division of the booty; in other 
words, they could not find a common peace plan. So, in 
1913, another war took place in which Bulgaria had to fight 
a coalition consisting of two of her former allies, Serbia and 
Greece, seconded by the common foe, Turkey, and a former 
neutral, Rumania. 

If we go back through history, such sequences of events 
appear to have been quite common. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury, many wars of coalition were fought in Europe and 
America. Studying the distribution of the nations among the 
camps, one is struck by the easiness of changing sides: allies 
of yesterday appear as foes today, and former foes enter the 
next war as brethren in arms. When one tries to penetrate 
the background of these volte-faces, one finds that they were 
caused by the incompatibility of the various peace plans. 


III 


These historical reminiscences throw light on the basic con- 
flict of our day. Once more, men are passing through a period 
of conflict between major nations who have won victory by 
concerted action, but are unable to come to a compromise on 
their peace plans. Two peace plans obviously oppose each 
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other. One may be called the Anglo-Saxon, because, with 
rare exceptions, the views and actions of the United States 
have been shared and seconded by Great Britain and the Brit- 
ish dominions. The other is the Soviet or Communist plan. 
The two plans have never been explicitly formulated in words, 
but they can be easily reconstructed from deeds. 

We may pose the question in this way: What would the 
United States and its allies have done if their actions had not 
been obstructed by the presence of the Soviet plan? Relat- 
ing to Germany and Japan, there was never any doubt about 
the necessity of thorough demilitarization and occupation for 
some time; this part of the plan could have been reinforced 
by an alliance of the great victorious powers directed against 
the former aggressors. 

But the treatment of those peoples who had been compelled 
by the Germans to join the unholy alliance or had been over- 
run by the German armies was to be quite different. These 
countries were to be evacuated by the victors as soon as pos- 
sible, their legal governments were to be restored, or, if no 
such governments survived, the peoples in question were to 
be granted the opportunity to choose the governments they 
wanted. No interference with elections or the framing of 
constitutions was contemplated. Prewar boundaries were not 
considered sacrosanct, but neither were they to be changed 
save in an orderly way, by negotiation between the parties and 
with due regard to the wishes of the populations. 

These elements of the plan can be derived from events 
which took place where the Anglo-Saxon democracies were 
able to act freely. The crucial test was the treatment of the 
countries which they have liberated. From France, Belgium, 
the Netherlands and Norway allied armies have been rapidly 
withdrawn and representative governments given power. Even 
Italy, a former foe, was granted a national government and 
free elections to decide the future of the country. Skeptics 
may point to Greece, where token American forces are pres- 
ent. But this is to prevent the imposition on the nation of 
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the will of an armed minority inspired and supported from 
the outside. On March 31, 1946, free elections took place 
in Greece, and since that date the government has been 
responsible to the representatives then elected. 

To secure the peaceful coexistence of the nations, big and 
small, an organization of the United Nations was to be created 
on democratic principles, but also with due consideration for 
the obligations of the few great powers on whom the preven- 
tion of future wars mainly depends. After the emergence 
and unfolding of this organization, the ground, naval and air 
forces of the victors were to be rapidly demobilized. Then 
disarmament could start, leaving in the world only as much 
military power as would be necessary to secure peace and 
order. 

The very spirit of the general peace plan precluded any 
interference with neutrals. The British and the Americans 
have many objections against Franco and Peron, for ex- 
ample, but no Anglo-American armies were sent to exert 
pressure on Spain or Argentina. With respect to the emergent 
organization of the United Nations, the Anglo-Saxon powers 
and their allies have displayed a truly democratic spirit. 
Most conspicuous was the case of Syria and Lebanon, which 
the British and the French evacuated, against their own will 
and judgment but in compliance with the conspicuous will 
of the majority of the nations represented in the organization 
—and this despite the fact that, owing to Soviet obstruction, 
no formal action could be taken by the organization. Great 
Britain applied to the United Nations to solve her trouble in 
Palestine; she did not object to the discussion, by its agencies, 
of her position in Egypt and Sudan. 

The plan outlined above, like every “plan” in the realm 
of international relations, must not be considered as a rigid 
pattern of coming political action. It points to ends to be 
achieved within the limit of that possibility which, in interna- 
tional affairs, is tantamount to the lack of insuperable resist- 
ance on the part of other powers. 
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But the extent of the realization of the Anglo-American 


plan has been limited precisely because of one reason—it has 
been and continues to be opposed by the Soviet plan. What 
is this plan? 


IV 


The master plan of the Soviet Union, as revealed in action, 
has been very simple: it has been to take advantage of the 
plastic situation created by the war and the victories of the 
Soviet armies; to consolidate, in favor of the Soviet Union, 
situations which by their nature ought to have been tempo- 
rary; to make further gains, whenever the opportunity pre- 
sented itself; and to prepare for still further advances for 
future circumstances. This was not a peace plan at all, since 
it implied the imposition, by force, of the will of the Soviets 
on weaker neighbors. In any case, this was not a plan for 
concerted action with the allies since the allies could not be 
supposed to acquiesce in the master plan just described. 
But there was an obvious limitation: consolidations and ad- 
vances were planned so far as they would not immediately 
involve a new war with the wartime allies. A large allow- 
ance was probably made for the war weariness of these allies 
so that dangerous, even daring, motions and actions were 
not excluded—provided that retreat was eventually possible. 

The master plan was more specific than that. It included 
a system of zoning, or of the creation of concentric circles 
around the territory of the Soviet Union. Every area relating 
to which the Soviet Union, as heir to the Tsars, could lay a 
more or less substantiated claim, was to be incorporated into 
the Union; this was to form the first zone, the zone of annexa- 
tion. Outside of this zone, all areas dominated by Soviet 
armies were to be reorganized into a cluster of satellite states 
possessing nominal independence but actually ruled by Mos- 
cow. Additional areas, such as Iran, Turkey, Greece, per- 
haps Germany, Austria and Korea, could be eventually added 
—under the general conditions specified above. This was to 
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form the second zone, or the zone of indirect dominance. 
Beyond that, fifth columns in the camp of the adversaries— 
Communist parties and affiliated organizations—were to be 
supported, so as to give the Kremlin strong instruments for 
influencing the policies of the foreign countries, for preclud- 
ing their definitive alignment with its major foes and even- 
tually making them mere Soviet satellites; in any case the 
Kremlin would undermine their “bourgeois” order and pre- 
pare its overthrow. This was to be the third zone, or the zone 
of infiltration, covering most of the rest of the world, except 
perhaps such hopeless areas as the United States, Great Bri- 
tain, the British dominions, Spain, Portugal and some Latin 
American countries. In the zone of infiltration, strategically 
important areas were selected on which efforts were to be 
concentrated. We know today that they have been France, 
Italy and South Eastern Asia. 

Obviously, all these specifications of the master plan of 
the Soviets were entirely incompatible with the Anglo- 
American plan. There were, however, a few points in which 
the two plans coincided. First, the Soviet Union, like the 
Anglo-American democracies, was determined to see Ger- 
many and Japan thoroughly disarmed, unable, for generations 
to come, to resume aggression. It is noteworthy, however, that 
in the earlier stages of the war the supreme leader of the 
Soviet Union emphasized the necessity of distinguishing be- 
tween the Germans as such and the Nazis; not only the de- 
struction of the German nation but even the complete disarm- 
ament of the latter was declared to be counter to the plans of 
the Soviet Union. 

Second, the Soviet Union was interested in the existence and 
functioning of an international organization embodying the 
idea of collective security—that is, the United Nations. Collec- 
tive security was strongly supported by the Soviets between 
1934 and 1938, and they found it useful in later days—to 
prevent such disorderly, almost irrational outbreaks of war 
as could compel them to fight at times not of their own choice. 


But here concord stopped. 
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If the allies had granted to the Soviet Union what they 
wanted, the Soviet leaders would, perhaps, have sincerely 
contributed to the task of making the U.N. a signal success. 
But the allies have vehemently protested against Soviet expan- 
sion. Therefore, the Soviet had reasons for allowing the new 
Organization to exist, but no reason to help it really achieve 
its ends and thus gain high prestige among men. In any 
case, the United Nations was conceived by the Soviet Union 
according to its own political pattern as a dictatorial structure 
superimposed on spurious democratic institutions. The Big 
Three were to make decisions and the minor nations were to 
accept them, just as the Politbureau imposes its will on all 
“representative” bodies. And among the Big Three, the prin- 
ciple of unanimity was to prevail; it was probably taken for 
granted that the firm will of the Soviet Union, guided by the 
inexorable logic of Marxism, would prevail over the will of 
those other partners who were assumed to be in a state of an 
acute competition inevitable among capitalists. 

As to the disarmament subscribed to by the Soviets at the 
Moscow Conference (November, 1943), the Soviet plan 
hardly ever included it. Disarmament of foes, unilateral dis- 
armament of the allies—yes. But real disarmament of the 
Soviets—no! How could they really contemplate it when 
living in conditions of capitalist encirclement? 


V 


The incompatibility of the peace plans has formed the con- 
spicuous surface of the basic conflict of our day. But the 
roots are much deeper: they are ingrained in the incompati- 
bility of the social ideals of those nations who have to take 
care of world affairs and who must do this by concerted action. 
Being divided on principles, they are unable to achieve what 
the situation demands. 

Skeptics might raise objections here. Inter-state conflicts, 
they would say, are not conflicts of ideologies, but of “real” 
interests. These are either territorial, or economic, or, in our 
day, “nationalistic,” provoked by the belief that political 
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boundaries ought to coincide with ethnic frontiers; to these 
should be added pure power conflicts, that is, sheer opposi- 
tion between two states which are already in opposition, each 
of which acts out of fear that the adversary may some day 
attack. 

It is worth while showing that the basic conflict of our day 
is neither territorial, nor economic, nor nationalistic. It is 
not territorial: the U. S. does not and never did covet any terri- 
tory annexed by the Soviet Union, claimed by it or established 
as a visible target for its further expansion. But there is a ter- 
ritorial problem between the Soviet Union and its neighbors. 
There is every reason to believe that the peoples of the Baltic 
states have been and are vehemently opposed to their annexa- 
tion by the Soviets; and there is every reason to believe that 
the peoples of Poland, the Danubian and Balkan countries 
hate the annexation of their countries under the disguise of 
alliance and treaties of friendship. ‘The Soviets would em- 
phatically deny these statements and point to “democratic 
plebiscites” held in the annexed areas and to the elections of 
February 9, 1946, which, at face value, have completely en- 
dorsed the annexations. The peoples of the West remain 
skeptical. To give weight to their skepticism, they could 
point to the following little-known fact. When, in 1939, a 
plebiscite was held in the area torn away by the Soviet Union 
from Poland, a district around Byelostok was included and 
voted as enthusiastically for the Soviets as the rest. Later on, 
it was recognized that, after all, the district in question was 
outright Polish and it was therefore returned to Poland. 
Would anyone believe that the population of an entirely Pol- 
ish district could ever have voted to join the Soviet Union? 

But the territorial conflict between the Soviet Union, 
Poland and the Baltic states is a thing of the past. The sub- 
jugated nations are, at least temporarily, impotent and cannot 
be actual parties to a conflict. For the United States and its 
allies, the liberation of these countries is not one of their 
immediate goals. Such a goal could and probably would 
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appear if the basic conflict should reach the stage of a shoot- 
ing war, but not before that. 

If the conflict is not territorial, neither is it economic. 
This statement is at variance with the Soviet interpretation, 
according to which the opposition of the United States to the 
advance of the Soviet Union is dollar imperialism. ‘The 
Americans, led, according to the Communist view, by Wall 
Street, resent the barrier to their economic expansion. Of 
this imperialism, the Marshall plan is supposed to be the most 
conspicuous example: under the pretext of helping Western 
Europe, the American plan is to enslave it, to make of it a 
colony, to exploit it as all colonies are exploited. Behind 
American aggression, they say, there stand American oil in- 
terests and a munition industry eager to gain profit from an 
armed conflict. On the other hand, pro-Communists in this 
country are inclined to justify much of the Soviet expansion 
under the title of legitimate economic interests. First in the 
line of these titles come the Straits and Russian access to the 
Mediterranean; second, Persia with her oil, and eventual 
access to the Indian Ocean; and third, Manchuria, giving 
access to the “warm water” of the Pacific, and perhaps open- 
ing a new area for the resettlement of Russian peasants con- 
gested in the Ukraine and elsewhere. 

Contrary to these assertions, there is very little economic 
background behind the basic conflict of our day. There is 
almost no need to say that, contrary to the Soviet view, the 
Americans impose on themselves a good deal of hardship in 
helping Europe. The flux of goods provoked by the Mar- 
shall plan is one of the sources of budget difficulties. More- 
over, in helping Europe recover her productive strength 
America restores to vigor a competitor in the struggle for her 
shrinking foreign markets. From a purely economic point 
of view, it would perhaps have been more advantageous to 
leave Europe alone and to gain indisputable mastery over the 
world market. As to Arabian oil and the pressure of the 
munition industry, the Soviets have probably never heard of 
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all the curbs on war profits which have so substantially distin- 
guished the second World War from the first. 

Again, contrary to commonly held views, no real economic 
interest can be found behind the drive of the Soviets to the 
Straits. To assume such an interest is to think in the twentieth 
century in terms of the nineteenth. At that time the Medi- 
terranean played the role of an open sea, one of the main 
areas of commerce. Today it is merely a great lake, locked by 
Gibraltar and Suez. ‘To get access to the open sea, Russia 
should dominate not only the Straits but these other two 
points also—which would make her the master .of the Old 
World. No reasonable statesman presiding over the political 
fate of Russia could dream of achieving that now. Moreover, 
it is not clear what real needs of Russia would be satisfied by 
an absolute freedom of navigation in that part of the world, 
since her new economic system does not yield many items 
exportable in that direction. Finally, there are other well- 
known means of satisfying Russia’s legitimate needs, through 
international conventions on the freedom of navigation. Such 
conventions already exist and if they are not satisfactory, they 
can be improved by negotiation and agreement. 

The same is true of Soviet interests in Persia. Two such 
interests allegedly stand behind this pressure line. First, its 
possession would give Russia access to the Indian Ocean, a 
really open sea. Second, Persia is rich in oil, and though 
Russia very definitely belongs to the numbers of the Haves, 
an increase of such resources would be welcome. This, how- 
ever, does not make the acquisition of Persia a vital question 
for Russia. Access to the oil wells of Northern Persia could 
be secured by international treaties without infringing on her 
independence. As to access to the Indian Ocean, its advantage 
is sheer delusion. To reach that open sea, Russian commodi- 
ties would have to travel thousands of miles by railway, to 
ports most remote from the world centers of economic life. 
One does not see any real economic advantage in their pos- 
session by Russia. 
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Neither is there a real economic interest behind the expan- 
sion in the Far East. In our day, the annexation of Man- 
churia does not mean the same thing as it did early in the 
century. Since then, thirty million immigrants have entered 
the country; it is no longer an area where overcrowded Rus- 
sians could be resettled. As to the advantage of access to the 
open sea, it is, economically, sheer delusion—once again, it is 
too far away from the centers of the economic activity of the 
Russian nation. - 

Neither is there any genuine nationalistic root for the 
conflict. On the one hand no group of Americans needs to 
be redeemed and brought under the roof of the parental 
home—this, incidentally, was the case one hundred years ago 
when American vanguards had so settled in Texas and in the 
northern provinces of Mexico as to form national targets for 
expansion. On the other hand, today no group of Russians, 
except the émzgrés, live outside of the boundaries of the Soviet 
Union; no unredeemed historical rights wait to be restored 
to Russia. 

The conclusion of this survey is this: in the basic conflict of 
our day, none of the primary “realistic” roots is present. The 
pure power conflict is conspicuous, but this is always a sec- 
ondary development, requiring the existence, on a deeper 
level, of a primary conflict. Since no opposition of “real” 
interests exists, the conflict must be, and actually is, 
ideological. 


VI 


The crucial fact is that the two superpowers of our day 
embody incompatible philosophies of life. Present-day Rus- 
sia—at least, official Russia—is obsessed by the social ideal of 
Communism and the peculiar interpretation given to it by 
the men now ruling her. The social ideal which opposes 
itself to the Communist one is not so definitely tied to a par- 
ticular country as is the latter. But today it receives its vitality 
from being the commonly recognized ideal of America. This 
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is an ideal which emphasizes a particular stem of Western, 
or European tradition. The common background is Chris- 
tian; Christian ethics continues to be recognized even by those 
who no longer believe in Christian dogma. The American 
stem places great emphasis on democracy, understood as a 
government of the people, by the people and for the people. 
Almost as much value is ascribed to the principle of free enter- 
prise, which, outside of America, is commonly called capi- 
talism. 

Two mighty states may have incompatible social ideals, 
but no conflict need arise between them—at least, no acute 
conflict. This was, for instance, the case between Tsarist 
Russia and the United States. The ideal of old Russia, 
which was Orthodoxy, autocracy and a specific Russian cul- 
ture, was quite incompatible with the American ideal of 
democracy, equality of religious denominations, and the 
American way of life. But on that background no real con- 
flict ever arose. Why? Because at the time the outlook of the 
two nations was somewhat provincial. Russia, at least in 
her ruling group, did not dream of imposing her ideal on 
any state outside of her boundaries. Neither did the Amer- 
icans contemplate the imposition of their way of life on any 
nation. Therefore, between the two there was no real incom- 
patibility of goals. Each wanted to be the master in its own 
home and did not care very much what ways of life its neigh- 
bors would choose. There was no real surface of friction, of 
such friction, at any rate, as is connected with national ideals. 

Quite similar was the relationship between Tsarist Russia 
and the French republic. The rulers of old Russia frowned 
upon the French ideal expressed in the famous triad of lib- 
erty, equality, fraternity. Nevertheless, not only did imperial 
Russia and the French Republic never fight, but for a quar- 
ter of a century they were faithful allies. 

But the present-day relationship between the United States 
and the Soviet Union is quite different. Present-day Russia— 
at least, official Russia—is obsessed by a social ideal to which 
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universal validity is ascribed. The Soviet Union is not satis- 
fied with being Communist. Its spokesmen never tired of 
emphasizing that the Communist organization of society is 
the only one which can make men happy and that, by internal 
necessity, it will conquer the whole world. These leaders feel 
themselves entitled and even obliged to break the resistance of 
those who retard the coming of universal happiness. This, 
they believe, should be done by every possible means—by per- 
suasion if possible, if not, then by infiltration, armed upheaval, 
civil war, even war between states. Concern with the happi- 
ness of mankind is, however, not the only moving spring be- 
hind their proselytism. The Communist leaders strongly 
believe that a universal victory of their ideal is a necessary 
condition of the survival of Communism where it has already 
been victorious—that is, in Russia—and of their own survival 
as her leaders. 

The Communist ideology contains one more element which 
makes almost inevitable an opposition between those who 
believe in it and those who do not. This is the belief in the 
inevitability of war. In the Marxian doctrine this element 
is only natural since Marxism is a doctrine of the middle of 
the nineteenth century, an epoch when the inevitability of war 
was considered an axiom. Lenin took over this axiom as part 
of the whole, being unable to see that to a large extent it 
reflected the state of the world at the time of the birth of 
Marxism. From Lenin this element of the doctrine was in- 
herited by Stalin and the other men in the Kremlin. 

But to this conflict present-day American ideology also 
makes a contribution. In this country, beginning with the 
Wilsonian era, the American ideal is no longer considered as 
a purely American affair. Universal validity is now ascribed 
to it. The belief is strong that it is a natural ideal; that, after 
all, it is the only one which makes men and nations happy; 
that, sooner or later, in unpredictable ways, humanity will 
be converted to it. Since the ideal is democratic, no armed 
intervention can be used to impose it, but persuasion, mainly 
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by example and nowadays also through moderate propaganda, 
help by gifts, subsidies, loans, and indirect pressure against 
adversaries through refusal of loans and subsidies, have 
become recognized means of American policy. Like those 
of the other camp, the standard-bearers of the American ideal 
firmly believe that the protection of free institutions, when- 
ever and wherever they are attacked, has become a necessary 
condition of their survival in the United States and perhaps 
of the survival of this country as an independent nation. 
Ideological conflicts are not unknown to history, and they 
have often provoked war. The revolutionary and Napoleonic 
wars (1792-1815) were caused not only by the Anglo-French 
antagonism, but also by the conflict between the traditional 
and the revolutionary ideals of that day. The second World 
War was provoked mainly by Germany’s attempt to impose 
on the Old World her own new social ideal, that of Teutonic 
supremacy. And now a third world war looms because of 
the efforts of the Soviet Union to impose, throughout the 


world, the social ideal it represents, and because of the firm 
decision of the United States and its allies to resist these efforts 
and to effect the triumph of their own ideal. 


VII 


Irreconcilable social ideals to which universal validity is 
ascribed require incompatible actions on all fronts. But the 
objective state of the postwar world requires concerted action 
on all fronts. Had this condition been absent, the clash of 
ideals might have produced nothing more serious than mild, 
mainly verbal, opposition. But the simultaneous necessity 
of cooperation and the conspicuous impossibility of coopera- 
tion envenom the conflict, make it acute and almost hopeless. 
This is manifested in the fact that the primary and ideological 
conflict has been supplemented by a secondary power conflict. 

This nefarious development started when, thinking in terms 
of an obsolete doctrine, the men in the Kremlin chose the path 
of unilateral action and not that of cooperation with their 
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wartime allies, and more especially when they chose to move 
their Western line of defense to Liibeck and Trieste. This 
was a preventive step against aggression. But who could have 
been the aggressor? No longer Germany, if the Soviets 
accepted the quadripartite defense pact offered by Byrnes and 
Marshall. If not Germany, then only the Anglo-Saxon 
democracies with their continental satellites, to use the Soviet 
phrase. 

Why should they attack? Well, any reasoning along Marx- 
ian lines must result in the inexorable conclusion that aggres- 
sion must come from that side. To improve the chance of 
victory, the advance of the line of defense seems to be an 
adequate means. On the other hand, in protecting Greece, 
Turkey and Iran, the United States and its allies do more 
than apply to concrete situations a basic philosophy of life 
that demands that the independence of nations be preserved 
wherever possible. The Western powers also erect barriers 
against ominous advances of the adversary—advances which, 
should they continue, might destroy the entire equilibrium 
of the situation and give Russia an almost certain victory in 
a future war. 

In this way, to the primary source of opposition between 
the U. S. and the USSR has been added a secondary one, fear 
of the other party’s might spread throughout the world, and 
always in the mood of hostility. Conflicts of this type, or pure 
power conflicts, feed themselves: under the impulsion of an 
already existing conflict hostile actions are committed, and 
each of these actions exacerbates the conflict which engendered 
them. 

Power conflicts between first-class nations are tantamount 
to the presence of explosive elements. Explosion is possible, 
and many hold it to be inevitable. Still, there is a great dif- 
ference between the presence of explosive elements and actual 
explosion, and a corresponding difference between the presence 
of ominous conflicts between great states and the fact of an 
outbreak of war between them. It would be wrong, therefore, 
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to conclude from the presence of an exacerbated condition 
of friction to the inevitability of war in the near future. Many 
more conditions are necessary for the outbreak of war. What 
these conditions are and whether today they are or are not 
present is a question beyond the scope of this paper, which is 
an attempt at a diagnosis of the basic conflict of our day, but 
was not meant as a prognosis of probable developments.’ 


1This paper is a condensation of two chapters of my forthcoming book, Disunited 
Nations. Another article, devoted to a sociological prognosis of probable developments, 


is to follow. 





The Nature of the Good 


WILLIAM R. O’CONNOR 


Pilate’s famous question, “What is truth?”’, is a case in 

point. To ask what we mean by the good is a similar 
instance. The question sounds innocent enough, but men 
have divided into different schools of opinion once they set out 
to answer it. 

Three men in the past have given considerable thought to 
the question of the good. They are Plato in the fifth century 
B.C., his most illustrious pupil, Aristotle, and St. Thomas 
Aquinas in the thirteenth century A.D. These three of course 
are by no means the only ones who have speculated on the 
nature of the good. Practically all the philosophers of an- 
tiquity had something to say on this subject. The same is true 
with the Fathers of the Church, especially with St. Augustine, 
who wrote a book on the nature of the good. Throughout the 
course of history philosophers and theologians without num- 
ber and of every shade of opinion have addressed themselves 
to what may be styled the problem of the good. Plato, Aris- 
totle, and St. Thomas, however, have given us the elements 
of a solution that has become traditional. Their teaching is 
the point of departure for most of the discussions on the good 
that have been held since their times. Those who depart from 
the traditional view are at least speaking against a background 
that ought to be seen if their own views are to be understood. 
This is why it is important to see first the views of these three 
men on the good before looking into any later developments 
that presuppose them. 

While it is true that Plato, Aristotle, and St. Thomas 
Aquinas represent what may be called the traditional view of 
the good, this by no means implies that they agree among 
themselves in their teaching on its meaning and nature. They 
differ widely; yet the difference among them is not so much 


G ris questions are more easily asked than answered. 
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a conflict as a progression in which Aristotle advanced upon 
Plato and St. Thomas upon both. All three, however, have 
made contributions of lasting value to our notion of the good. 
It is our purpose to see what these contributions are, as well as 
to notice the differences among them. 

For Plato the good is the perfect, and as such it is the object 
of universal desire. Socrates in the Philebus gets Protarchus 
to admit that the good is the most perfect of all things and 
that it is sufficient in a degree surpassing all other things: “All 
percipient beings desire and hunt after good, and are eager to 
catch and have the good about them, and care not for the 
attainment of anything which is not accompanied by good.” 
One idea alone, however, cannot express fully the meaning of 
the good; it connotes beauty, symmetry, and truth.” From 
Plato’s day down to our own, perfection is the main idea as- 
sociated with the good, together with the notion that this is 
the reason why it is universally sought and desired. 

Yet Plato refused to identify the good with concrete, exist- 
ing things. The good for him was a form, an idea, existing 
apart in a world of suprasensible reality. In his two-world 
view of reality he regarded the sensible world around us as 
only an image or reflection of a higher world, the world of 
forms, which are the perfect exemplars or models of things 
here below. Above all other forms is the form of the good, 
the supreme exemplar of all. Everything below is real to the 
extent that it participates in its form, a man for instance in 
the form of man and a tree in the form of tree. Things are 
likewise good to the extent that they participate in the form 
of the good. As a nature or essence the good lies in the far-off 
upper reaches of reality; we on the lower level can look up to 
it and imitate it; we share in it by reflecting it. Plato’s good 
is a transcendental in a very literal sense; it transcends the 
world of sensible experience by existing in a state of separa- 


tion from it. 


1Philebus, 20. 
27bid., 65. 
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Aristotle, who had learned the doctrine of the forms from 
Plato, after mature thought rejected it. He located the forms 
of things within things themselves, and not outside of them. 
He agreed that the good is the perfect and that it is the object 
of universal desire. He refused, however, to regard it as a 
separate form or idea above the world of sense. Instead he 
identified it with things that really exist in the world about us. 
They are good to the extent that they are desirable, and they 
are desirable to the extent that they are perfect, and a perfec- 
tion is always sought as an end. When Plato said that a thing 
is good, he meant that it shares in an essential goodness that lies 
above it. For Aristotle, however, to say that a thing is good 
means that the thing itself is essentially good; it is identified 
with the good. He turned the emphasis upon things and 
away from the ideal forms existing apart from things. This is 
the greatest contribution Aristotle made to the scientific study 
of the good. 

Since things are divided into the categories, substance and 
the nine accidents, the good, because of its identification with 
things, will also be of as many different kinds as there are 
categories. Every substance is good; likewise all the acci- 
dents, each in its own way. The unity of the good will be 
analogical, like the analogical unity of being with which it is 
identified. If the good by nature is analogical, as being is, it 
will differ in proportion to the natures in which it is found. 
The good that is proper to a substance will not be the same as 
the good that belongs to any of the accidents; nor, among the 
accidents, will the good of one be the same as the good of an- 
other. A quality like knowledge is good, but obviously it is 
not good in the same way that it is good to have a certain 
amount of quantity or weight. Yet there is something all good 
things have incommon. This common element is the fact that 
the good always means the end or purpose or perfection for 
the sake of which a thing exists or for which something is done. 
Aristotle explains this very clearly: 


Let us again return to the good we are seeking, and ask what it can be. 
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It seems different in different actions and arts; it is different in medicine, in 
strategy, and in the other arts likewise. What then is the good of each? 
Surely that for whose sake everything else is done. In medicine this is health, 
in strategy victory, in architecture a house, in any other sphere something 
else, and in every action and pursuit the end; for it is for the sake of this 
that all men do whatever else they do. ‘Therefore, if there is an end 
for all that we do, this will be the good achievable by action, and if there 
are more than one, these will be the goods achievable by action.® 


When Aristotle speaks of the good as the object of universal 
desire, we must not imagine that he confines the search for the 
good to the field of conscious desires or even that he restricts 
it to living beings. We often use the term, “desire,” in a pure- 
ly psychological sense, but desire for Aristotle means any ten- 
dency toward an end, even the natural tendencies of nonliving 
things. The pull of gravity on a stone marks its natural 
desire; a stone thrown up into the air desires to fall down in 
a way that is analogous to our desire for food or knowledge. 
Everything in nature, animate or inanimate, has a form from 
which flows a tendency toward the end or perfection for which 
the thing exists. Here we meet the basic notion of the good. 
Whatever can serve as the end or perfection of a thing is 
its good. The good essentially implies this reference to a 
subject as its end or perfection. An acorn planted in the 
ground desires the substantial perfection of being an oak tree; 
to be an oak tree is the good it is seeking by a necessity of its 
nature and, conversely, to become an oak tree is good for the 
acorn. In the human intellect is a similar desire for the ac- 
cidental perfection of knowledge; knowledge is the good that 
the intellect seeks by a necessity of its nature, and to have 
knowledge is good for the intellect. Aristotle does full jusiice 
to the metaphysical character of the pursuit of the good when 
he roots it in the natures of things. The natural tendency to- 
ward the good underlies all subsequent purposeful, conscious 
desires. 

The good that is sought must be a perfection in itself. It 


ee 


38Nicomachean Ethics, 1097a 15-24. 
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may be a substance, like the oak tree, or an accident, like 
knowledge. This, however, is not enough. In order that the 
perfection may be called good, it must be capable of per- 
fecting the subject that seeks it. This perfecting relation is 
essential to the good wherever it is found. What is a perfec- 
tion for one thing may be altogether unsuitable for another; 
in that case it will be good for the one but not for the other. 
To be a pine tree is a perfection, but it is not the perfection 
that is suitable for an acorn. For this reason to become a pine 
tree is not the good of an acorn, any more than to have knowl- 
edge is the good of a rose bush. The importance of the rela- 
tion of suitability to a subject in the notion of the good cannot 
be overemphasized. 

The perfecting relation of the good means as a consequence 
that the search for the good necessarily implies a lack in a 
subject that the good can fill. In desiring the good the subject 
is always seeking its own development; it is seeking a perfec- 
tion that can complete it and fulfill its potentialities. This is 
evident in the case of the seed planted in the ground: in seeking 
to become a fully grown plant it is tending toward its own 
development and perfection. The same is true in the desires 
we have for a good that lies outside ourselves, such as the de- 
sire for friendship or for travel. We seek these things because 
there is a lack within ourselves which only they can fulfill. In 
the language of Aristotle, the good is always a final cause, and 
as such it is the goal of the tendency that flows from the formal 
cause. 

Aristotle’s teaching on the nature of the good marks a great 
advance over that of Plato. Yet it was not the last word on 
the subject. Something was missing, and that something was 
the notion of creation. Because Aristotle did not know this 
doctrine, he did not get beyond the notion of being as it is 
contained in the categories, substance and the nine accidents. 
If the good is identified with being in the categorical sense, it 
is obvious that the notion of the good will also be confined to 
the categories. This is exactly what we find in Aristotle’s doc- 
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trine of the good. The good for him means the perfections 
that things are tending toward as suitable for themselves, but 
these perfections are always just those that come under the 
heading of either substance or accident. The good that is 
desired by things in an embryonic stage is to become a full- 
grown substance. A quality such as knowledge or virtue is 
good and desirable because it is a specific perfection that can 
be added to our nature. Aristotle’s good is a transcendental, 
not, however, in the Platonic sense of transcending the sensible 
world entirely and existing as an essence in a state of separa- 
tion from things. It is rather a transcendental in the sense that 
it is not confined to any one category of being, substance or 
accident, but is identified with them all. 

With St. Thomas Aquinas the notion of being takes on a 
much deeper and richer meaning. For Plato, Aristotle, and the 
Greeks in general the existence of the world was taken for 
granted. Matter was something given; it was always there, 
waiting to be informed by different forms which would make 
it become in succession one thing after another. They con- 
stantly viewed being along the lines of its specific determina- 
tions; being for them meant to be one thing rather than an- 
other. The good was also regarded from the standpoint of its 
specifically different determinations. In the concrete the 
good meant the various substantial or accidental perfections 
that are identified with things as we find them distributed 
throughout the categories. Only when it became known that 
everything in the universe, including matter, owes its existence, 
not only at a given moment in the past, but continuously to a 
creative act of God, did the notion of being come to mean 
something more profound than it ever could mean in pagan 
philosophy. Of necessity the notion of the good underwent 
the same transformation. 

The good still remains identified with being, but being has 
taken on a wider and deeper significance. Being now stresses 
the act of existence instead of merely designating the specific 
determinations of things. The good likewise includes the 
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perfection of existence and is not confined to the perfections 
that lie in the categories. The latter are indeed genuine per- 
fections and they are the necessary and legitimate ends of our 
desires. The doctrine of creation, however, enables us to see 
that they are not the radical and primary good every creature 
is seeking by a necessity of its nature. The fact that creatures 
do not exist by their own right but owe their existence to God 
and depend upon Him moment by moment for their continu- 
ance in being makes existence itself the one perfection that all 
creatures naturally desire and strive to retain. The primary 
good for everything that is, is its existence. Here is a good 
that is the object of universal desire in a higher sense than 
Plato or Aristotle ever suspected. The good is now a trans- 
cendental in the highest sense of all. As identified with being 
in the existential sense it transcends the categories entirely and 
is one with the supreme perfection of being as such. 

Modern existentialism cannot claim the credit for discover- 
ing the primacy of being in the existential sense over being in 
the essential sense. St. Thomas Aquinas expressly taught this 
in the thirteenth century and it was practically recognized, 
if not formally taught, wherever the doctrine of creation was 
known. When St. Thomas discusses the nature of the good, 
he stresses the identity of the good with the act of existence. 
He is also aware of the essential aspect of the good because 
being, with which it is identified, presents this aspect too. It 
is good not only to be, but to be a human being rather than a 
mere animal or vegetable. St. Thomas, unlike many modern 
existentialists, did not suppress one aspect of being and exag- 
gerate the other. He kept both in perfect balance; never do 
we find him building up the existential at the expense of the 
essential. 

Since the time of St. Thomas, however, subjective ap- 
proaches to reality succeeded in obscuring the existential as- 
pect of being through the emphasis they placed on its essential 
or specific determinations. The essentialist approach is evi- 
dent in Descartes and in the idealistic systems that stem from 
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him. This Platonic movement came to a climax with Hegel 
at the beginning of the last century, for whom human history, 
which is nothing if not existential, becomes merely the unfold- 
ing of an idea. We are now witnessing a violent and extreme 
reaction against this excessive emphasis on ideal essences. 
Some forms of modern existentialism, notably that of Sartre, 
have denied all value and even reality to anything like natures, 
essences, or principles. ‘To exist is the only reality; this alone 
is worth while, and what we make of our existence by our own 
will. Beyonc ais is nothing, no reason, no nature, no purpose, 
no God. 

This position is untenable even from the standpoint of ex- 
istence alone. If essences or natures cannot get along without 
the act of existence, existence alone without a nature or reason 
behind it makes no sense at all. Existence cannot remain sus- 
pended in a void, with nothing to support it. It must either 
be given to a nature, as in the case of creatures, or be identified 
with a nature, as with God. Because the essential aspect of 
being has been overemphasized by some in the past is no rea- 
son why the notions of nature and essence should be rejected 
entirely, as if they were devoid of meaning. The specific 
determinations of being as Aristotle classified them are all 
good and desirable; likewise the act of existence, which the 
doctrine of creation reveals to us as the supreme perfection of 
all. 

When with St. Thomas we consider the good from the 
existential standpoint we see at once that the desire for the 
good means a desire for an increase in our being, for an en- 
richment of our existence. A perfection is a mode of being 
and not merely a specific determination of a nature or essence. 
It is primarily a way of existing; to acquire a perfection means 
to begin to exist in a new way in which we did not exist before. 
Every creature is capable of acquiring such a perfection be- 
cause it is finite and limited in its being; it can add to the 
reality it already has. In desiring the good, no matter whether 
it comes from within or from without, a creature is seeking an 
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enrichment in its very being and not merely the possession of 
some new substance or quality or relation. 

It is important to see that a good could not be desired unless 
it were capable of adding to the perfection that already exists 
in the subject. The mere fact that we desire a perfection mani- 
fests the presence of some perfection which we are seeking to 
increase. To desire is to act; and before one can act, he must 
first exist, he must first be. The great good of existence and 
being must be present and must underlie all our desires for 
the good. The desire itself reveals a degree of goodness al- 
ready in existence. None but the good can desire the good; 
if there were no good at all to start with, no being would exist 
capable of seeking its further perfection. While it is true that 
the desire for the good reveals our enrichment, it also unveils 
our impoverishment. As we are limited in our being, so we 
are limited in the good that is ours; yet this limitation makes 
it possible for us to tend toward an increase in our being. 

The doctrine of creation makes known to us another aspect 
of the desire for the good that Aristotle did not know. Because 
God is a creator and not merely a prime mover, everything 
that exists is an image, a reflection, of the divine perfections. 
Since God is the source of being, every creature not only 
depends upon Him but reflects its source in the being it has 
derived from Him. Creatures are an image of God both from 
the standpoint of the specification of their being and from the 
standpoint of its exercise. Every perfection we have or see, 
even in the purely natural order, is only a faint image of the 
supreme perfection of God. This is especially true in the case 
of the prime perfection of all, the act of existence. Our exist- 
ence, created and finite though it be, serves in its own way 
as a mirror of the infinite perfection of being and existence 
that we call God. 

For a creationist, it immediately follows that the desire 
for the good is a desire for an increase in our likeness to God. 
Since good is identified with being, and since created being 
is only a reflection of the uncreated being, whenever we desire 
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a good, of the substantial or of the accidental order, we are 
seeking an increase in our likeness to God. The more good 
we acquire, the more perfect we become; and the more perfect 
we become, the more closely our being resembles that of God. 
This is why likeness to God is for St. Thomas the ultimate 
end of every creature. In tending toward their own good 
creatures are tending toward an increase in their being; this 
of itself means a closer resemblance to the plenitude and 
source of all being. If, with Gilson, we see that all particular 
goods are analogues of the creative Good that gave them 
birth, we can accept without difficulty his conclusion that “‘to 
love any good whatsoever is always to love its resemblance 
to the divine goodness, and, since it is this resemblance to 
God that makes this good to be a good, we can say that what 
is loved in it is the Sovereign Good. In other words, it is 
impossible to love the image without at the same time loving 
the original, and if we know, as we do know, that the image 
is only an image, it is impossible to love it without preferring 
the original. ... To will any object is to will an image of God, 
that is, to will God; to love oneself, then, will be to love an 
analogue of God, and that is to love God.””* 

At this point we can see the great difference between the 
good that is God and all created good. A finite, limited being 
is capable of receiving an addition to the perfection it already 
has. The infinite good, the pure act of being, is incapable of 
any such addition. If God could receive an increase in perfec- 
tion or in being, He simply would not be God. We see at 
once what a difference this makes when God wills the good 
and when we will a good. The infinite good that is God 
cannot be attracted by a good outside Himself when He does 
good, nor can He seek a perfection that He does not already 
possess. He truly wills and causes good, but not in the same 
way that we do. It cannot be good for Him when He does 
good for others, as it is good for us no matter what good we 


4The Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy, tr. Downes (New York: Scribner’s, 1936), 
p. 286. 
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do. Ali that happens to us cannot happen to Him simply 
because He is pure act and infinite being, and we are not. 

This means that in an absolute sense God alone is purely 
altruistic in all that He does. We may indeed do good to 
others without intending to instrumentalize this good to our 
worldly advantage. In an act of benevolence we refrain from 
using a benefit that we confer on others as a means to secure 
some temporal profit to ourselves. A politician is not really 
performing an act of benevolence when he distributes food 
tickets if he is using this as a means of winning votes in the 
next election. The good that he is doing is a useful good for 
himself, since he is making his own welfare, rather than the 
welfare of others, the end of his activity. In an act of bene- 
volence the objective good that is done for another is looked 
upon as an end in itself and not as a means to further the 
selfish interests of the one who performs it. 

At the same time we cannot help receiving an increase in 
our being from every good act that proceeds from us. Our 
status as finite, limited creatures makes this a metaphysical 
necessity. The objective good that we do may be an act of 
benevolence, but on the subjective side no creature can per- 
form an act of benevolence without being all the better for it. 
Moralists who attempt to build up a system of ethics without 
a foundation in metaphysics cannot understand this. They 
either imagine that a purely benevolent act is so utterly un- 
selfish that it brings no advantage whatever to the one who 
performs it, or else they insist that the subjective advantage 
must be completely ignored if the act is to remain purely bene- 
volent. The good that comes to a person from performing an 
act of this kind comes in the guise of a gift. It must not be 
sought or intended; otherwise, the act loses its altruistic char- 
acter. To intend one’s own betterment in doing good to others 
debases and spoils the act and nullifies any value it may have 
had. Moralists who are partial to these notions sometimes 
find fault with the teaching of St. Thomas on the nature of 
the good because he does not seem to leave room for purely 
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altruistic acts. In accepting Aristotle’s definition of the good 
as that which all things desire, St. Thomas adopts a self- 
centered notion of goodness and morality that makes pivotal 
the profit of the subject and renders impossible any genuinely 
unselfish benevolent acts to others. 

Is it, however, a reflection upon human benevolence to 
admit that it cannot be the same as God’s? It is true, nothing 
accrues to God when He wills the good. From His nature 
it is impossible for Him to receive any perfection, since He 
is infinite in perfection already. As a consequence, we cannot 
conceive a more altruistic act than the one He performed 
when He created the universe. All the advantage was on one 
side; none whatever on His. It is, however, essential to our 
finite nature that it be perfectible, so that we cannot will or 
desire any good without at the same time receiving a perfec- 
tion that is an increase in our being. Altruism as it is in God 
is accompanied by infinity, which precludes even the possi- 
bility of increase or addition. What the critics of St. Thomas 
are really doing is taking the pattern of altruism as it exists 
in God and imposing it on a creature. Is St. Thomas to be 
blamed for refusing to make a God out of a creature every 
time the creature performs an act of benevolence? 

Because we cannot help receiving an increase in perfection 
when we do good it does not follow that we are incapable of 
performing an altruistic act or that all our so-called benevo- 
lence is tinged with selfishness. Altruism and benevolence 
among creatures must exist according to the nature of a crea- 
ture, and not as they exist in God. When we prefer the tem- 
poral good of another to our own, as a mother does when she 
sacrifices her sleep in caring for her child, we call this an 
altruistic act. When we love a person for his own sake, and 
not for any social or financial profit that may come to us from 
the friendship, we are exercising the love of benevolence. 
These acts, coming from us, presuppose our nature and they 
must function according to the conditions and requirements 
of a created nature, and not of the divine nature. Because 
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our nature is potential and receives the perfection of act when- 
ever we will the good, we cannot help being perfected by our 
benevolent and altruistic acts. Any intention we may form 
in regard to sublimating this subjective benefit to our spiritual 
profit leaves intact the objective good we do for others. The 
benevolent character of a good deed done for the sake of help- 
ing another is not destroyed even when we deliberately seek 
the improvement to our own character that necessarily follows 
an act of this kind. Of course we cannot be as altruistic as 
God is, or benevolent in the way in which He is benevolent; 
but is this a defect in one whose nature is not divine? In our 
own way, which is the way of a created nature, we can be 
truly altruistic and truly benevolent, necessarily receiving an 
increase in perfection from the sacrifice of our temporal 
interests for the sake of another. Whether we know it or not, 
whether we will it or not, we are all the better for preferring 
the good of others to our own. God, however, can never be- 
come any better than He already is. 

It makes no difference from this standpoint what kind of 
good we do; we always profit from it metaphysically. Some 
goods have what may be called an end-value. These are the 
things we seek for their own sake. Knowledge is a good of 
this kind. Other goods have an instrumental value. They are 
the things that are useful to us as means to an end. A textbook 
is good in this instrumental sense; we call it a useful book. It 
is also possible for a good to be an end in itself and a means 
to a further end. The knowledge of mathematics is good to 
have; it perfects the intellect; it can be sought for its own sake. 
At the same time a man may use his mathematical knowledge 
in engineering or in navigation. The study of mathematics 
can be both a good in itself and a useful good. All good, 
however, is essentially related to a subject which it perfects 
in some way. This is why we desire the good: directly or 
indirectly it brings us a perfection we did not have before. 
No matter how altruistic the good is that we do, we could 
not do it unless it first appeared good to us to do it. 
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The modern challenge to the teaching of St. Thomas on 
the nature of the good consists in a theory of “values” that 
refuses to see desirability or relation to a subject as something 
essential to the good. The term, “good,” itself is treated as 
somewhat obsolete; “value” is preferred. A value is a funda- 
mental type of good that has its importance within itself. Re- 
gardless of the attitude of a subject toward them, some objects 
are important in themselves independently of any relation to 
a person. Justice is such a value, likewise mercy, holiness, 
truth, beauty, and benevolence. Any one of these values is 
good solely because of its inner nobility and dignity. It de- 
mands an adequate response from one who contemplates it; 
but this response is not one of desire for it, which would be 
selfish and egoistic. It is rather the attitude of recognition of 
the value and of submission to it. Yet the importance the value 
has belongs to it as such; it does not depend upon the recog- 
nition of it by others or their submission to it. A value is good 
in an exclusively objective sense; when it is embodied in an 
object, this object becomes an objective good for a person. As 
such it is opposed to the merely useful or to a pleasure-bearing 
good. 

The conception of value we have here seems to be a rever- 
sion to the Platonic notion of the forms, especially of the form 
of the good, existing by themselves in a state of separation 
from the concrete, sensible world. Justice as a value would 
not be something that we do or a way in which we act, but 
simply an essence that we contemplate and admire for its own 
sake. The value of justice would lie in its inner dignity and 
nobility alone; it would have nothing to do with making us 
just in our relations with our fellows. 

This view of value seems to betray a confusion of the good 
with the beautiful and even with the true. It presents us with 
a concept or an idea which we recognize as true and contem- 
plate as beautiful, when we submit ourselves to a value like 
justice solely for its own sake. In attempting to give to the 
good a value in itself apart from its relational aspect we 
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destroy its metaphysical foundation just as effectively as if 
we were to make the good to consist in relation alone without 
any value that it has in itself. Both the absolute and the 
relative aspects of the good must be preserved if our account 
of it as a transcendental is to be adequate. The good has an 
absolute value because of its identification with being, to which 
it adds the note of perfection. At the same time the good is 
also relative, because the perfection it adds to being makes 
it desirable and lovable to one who is capable of perceiving it. 
To be good for someone is just as essential to the nature of 
the good as it is to be a perfection in itself. A perfection is 
good at least to the one who has it; it is a value for him and 
it is important to him that he retain it. 

The purely objective notion of value leads to a new standard 
of morality in passing judgment on human acts. Moral acts 
and good works admittedly exercise a transforming effect 
upon our lives. We are all the better for the good we do, and 
under grace we become supernaturally transformed into Christ 
when we exercise such activities as the corporal and spiritual 
works of mercy. Yet we are told by the new philosophy of 
value that this transformation must not be present to our minds 
when we do these good works; moral actions, including even 
acts of abstaining from sin, must never be performed for the 
sake of our own betterment. An act to be moral has in it an 
objective value and we must concentrate solely upon this, 
otherwise the act will lose its moral value. If a person’s life 
is in danger and we run to his aid, we must be entirely absorbed 
in aiding him to the exclusion of any idea of promoting our 
inner growth by this act. To perform an act of mercy or of 
assistance from the motive of self-transformation would render 
the act from the moral standpoint untruthful and even invalid. 
The moral value of an act of justice or of mercy or of any 
other virtue lies solely in the fact that it represents an objective 
good ; we must keep our gaze fixed on that, and through that 
on God who wills this good. We must never divert our atten- 
tion while doing a moral act or a good work to the sanctifica- 
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tion of our person. Such instrumentalizing of a good work 
deprives it of weight and validity. Good works are the conse- 
quence and the fruit of our transformation and union with 
Christ; yet they must never be done with this intention; we 
must not apply them as a means of our transformation. They 
are the fruit of our essential nexus with God; they must not 
be treated as a means of its acquisition.” 

This teaching has Kantian overtones which are unmistak- 
able. Passing by the theological implications of a doctrine 
that our good works must never be applied as a means of our 
transformation in Christ or treated as a means of acquiring 
union with God, it is difficult to discover the basis in reason 
for these remarkable assertions. If it is admitted that moral 
acts and good works exercise a transforming effect upon our 
habitual being,’ why is it wrong to recognize this fact and 
make it the object of our intention? Nowhere do we find a 
reason why the so-called instrumentalizing of a good work for 
our own spiritual profit nullifies its moral value, except the 
reiterated statement that it does. The basic assumption under- 
lying the whole teaching seems to be that the good which 
accrues to a person from performing an act of benevolence 
comes to him purely in the guise of a gift. This can be ques- 
tioned and denied. It is not a gift when we receive an increase 
in goodness from doing good to others; this increase in per- 
fection is something due to our nature as limited and perfect- 
ible. For this reason it may become the legitimate object of 
intention and desire. It follows that the goodness and moral 
value of a human act are not to be measured by a purely ob- 
jective standard, as the new view iniplies. 

A human act derives its morality not only from the object 
with which it deals but also from the motives with which it is 
performed and from the circumstances in which it is done. 
From the objective standpoint a work of mercy such as aiding 


5Cf. Transformation in Christ, by Dietrich von Hildebrand (New York: Longmans, 


Green, 1948), pp. 194-6. 
80d. cit., 194. 
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the indigent is good in itself as a human act. At the same time 
the motive or intention with which the act is performed can 
increase the goodness of the act, if the motive is good. For 
St. Thomas human acts derive their moral value from the 
end or motive for which they are performed in addition to the 
absolute goodness or value they have in themselves.’ The ex- 
terior act, such as the act of aiding a person in distress, is good 
in itself, but it acquires an added goodness or value when the 
motive for which it is done is good.* When moralists apply 
this teaching to practical cases they tell us that if a work of 
mercy were performed solely from the motive of vainglory, 
it would have no moral value. In this case the work of mercy 
would be used merely as a means to obtain a bad end, the 
adulation of men. Instrumentalizing an objectively good work 
for such an end nullifies the moral value of the work. When, 
however, the end is good, the work not only retains the moral 
value it has from the objective standpoint but increases it. 
The good it has in itself remains and is not destroyed when 
the end to which the work is directed by one’s intention is good. 

To give financial assistance to a person in need is an objec- 
tively good work. To do this with the intention of thereby 
making satisfaction for sin or of developing a more Christ- 
like character makes what was an act of mercy or of charity 
now become also an act of the virtue of religion. Since no 
one can question the moral goodness of the motive of promot- 
ing one’s transformation into Christ, any good work performed 
with this intention must take on the added goodness St. Thomas 
and moralists generally recognize when they speak of the 
factors that contribute to the morality of human acts. 

It is difficult to believe that a person can be serious in main- 
taining that an act of charity or of mercy is nullified when it 
is performed from the motive of promoting one’s own trans- 
formation. If this were true, we should have to correct the 
Scriptural notion that almsgiving can be a means of expiating 


™Summa theologica, I-II, q. 18, a. 4. 
8Summa theologica, I-II, q. 20, a. 3. 
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sin, aS we are told in the Book of Ecclesiasticus, 7:36: “Stretch 
out thy hand to the poor, that thy expiation and thy blessing 
may be perfected.” The Church too would have to repress the 
immoral custom of the morning offering, whereby we direct 
by our intention all the good works of the day to our spiritual 
profit. 

The metaphysical foundation of the doctrine of a good 
intention adding to the moral value of a good work is the fact 
that human beings are perfectible, so that they cannot help 
receiving an increase in goodness from all the good they do. 
If this were not the case, there would be something untruthful 
about trying to profit spiritually from an objectively good 
work. Only God, however, is in a position to receive no ad- 
vantage whatever from all the good He does. It is not untruth- 
ful for us to elevate to a higher level the good that accrues 
to us from doing good to another, when by our intention we 
apply the good work we are doing to our spiritual transforma- 
tion. We are not detracting in the least from the objective 
good done to the other; we are simply transposing the advan- 
tage that comes to us from doing the good to the spiritual 
plane. 

It is not necessary to be a philosopher or a theologian to 
recognize the relational aspect of the good in addition to its 
absolute value. William Shakespeare, with his deep insight 
into the realities of human nature, saw this clearly and ex- 
pressed it perfectly: 

The quality of mercy is not strained; 


. it is twice blessed ; 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes. 


It is of the nature of an act of mercy to our fellow man to 
bring a blessing not only to the one who receives it but even 
to him who performs it. We can add to the moral value of 
an act of this kind when by our intention we supernaturalize 
the blessing it brings to ourselves. 












Dietrich von Hildebrand 
On Value 


BALDUIN V. SCHWARZ 
. MONG the different attempts to characterize man as 










distinguished from the brute, one advanced by Aristotle 
is especially noteworthy. In the first book of his Polt- 
tics, to make clear that man in his “political” nature, as a zoon 
politikon, is more than a mere gregarious animal, Aristotle 
mentions, besides the gift of speech, the fact “that man alone 
has a sense of good and evil, of just and unjust, and the like.’” 

This deep insight into human nature has perhaps not always 
received the attention it deserves. It is in fact one of the 
decisive capacities of the human being that not only can he 
instinctively distinguish between what is profitable to his 
physical welfare and what is not—that gift he shares with the 
brute—but that he can know what is good in itself and there- 
fore not merely what attracts his attention, but what deserves 
it. This gift compels us to recognize the moral character of 
the human being. Man lives in a world which is not neutral. 
It speaks to him, as it never does to the brute animal, in the 
language of its values. 

This gift of understanding “what is good and evil, just and 
unjust, and the like” is familiar to us all in a practical way. 
We use it constantly. Yet, in its basic character and in all its 
ramifications it eludes our clear awareness. Its very familiarity 
renders it mysterious. “The mist of familiarity obscures from 
us the wonder of our being,” says Shelley in one of his un- 
finished essays.” 

To penetrate that mist is the task of the philosopher who 
brings to articulate awareness what we already ‘know’ with 
confusion and uncertainty. Ever since Socrates took upon him- 
self that patient task of renewing and deepening clarification, 
philosophers have brought to light many aspects of this whole 
































11253 a 15. 
2Speculations on Metaphysics. 
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field and have formulated many of the puzzling problems 
connected with the fact “that man has a sense of good and evil, 
of just and unjust and the like.” Their work has followed two 
natural lines of pursuit: Which things are good, which things 
are evil? What things deserve these names, since illusions are 
more frequent here than in any other field? The other direc- 
tion of thought has been: What is meant by these very con- 
cepts of ‘good’ and ‘evil’ respectively? It is clear that these 
are essentially distinct problems. It is above all the elementary 
character of the value-aspect of reality which accounts for the 
tremendous difficulties in the philosophic elaboration of the 
second part of the problem.° 

Plato was the first to see the sublime grandeur, the luminous 
objectivity and the ultimate and absolute importance of the 
‘idea of good.’ It is for him like the sun, all enlightening, all 
fructifying, the source of all bliss and the end of all ends. 
That in his grasp of the central importance and the bliss-be- 
stowing “reality” of the good, he thought of it as of a separate- 
ly existing reality, was his mistake—although in that mistake 
is also expressed some premonition of the revealed fact of the 
one God, the highest good, the ‘Father of all Light.’ 

Since Plato’s times the objectivity of good and evil has never 
left the consciousness of the West—with the exception of some 
skeptics. Others have added new features, notably Aristotle 
in that bold first coverage of the diversity of ethical problems 
—called the Nicomachean Ethics—where his genius as an 
explorer is visible and which will remain forever one of the 
greatest works on moral philosophy. 

Plotinus, too, must be mentioned with his vision of spiritual 
beauty and goodness that has inspired so many poets and so 
many philosophers. 

With Christ a full world of unknown splendor emerges, 
“for by the mystery of the Word made flesh, from thy bright- 





































8St, Thomas commenting on the opening phrases of Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics 
says that “good belongs to the first things but these cannot be defined by something 
still more first, but only by that which comes later...” In Lib. I Ethicorum Aristoteli: 


ad Nicom., \ect. I. 
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ness a new light hath risen to shine on the eyes of our souls, in 
order that, God becoming visible to us, we may be borne up- 
ward to the love of things invisible.’” 

With the great thinkers of Christianity not only are the 
inexhaustible riches of the world of goodness and spiritual] 
beauty as they appear in Christ brought gradually to aware- 
ness, but also the nature of values as such finds a more pro- 
found understanding. Here the towering figure of St. Augus- 
tine emerges as the thinker who has made most profound con- 
tributions to this discussion. As is characteristic with him much 
that he has to say is given less in a systematic fashion than as 
occasion offers. So his commentaries on the Psalms, on St. 
John, his letters and sermons are full of precious sidelights 
upon the problems of value. More than any one before him, he 
saw the interplay between values and the human person, cul- 
minating in the direction of the human being toward God, 
the summum bonum, the highest good: “Toward Thee, thou 
has made us and our heart is restless until it rests in Thee.”” In 
giving ourselves to God, we find the fulfillment of ourselves 
and the whole life of man is constituted according to this 
thythm. Seeking that which is precious in itself, we receive 
the gift of our happiness as it is expressed in the word of the 
Gospel: “Seek first the Kingdom of God and His justice, and 
all these things shall be given you besides.’” 

A very remarkable contribution was made by St. Anselm. 
It has not been given the attention it deserves.’ 

The whole philosophy of St. Bonaventure is centered 
around what we may call the ‘value-aspect of the Universe.’ 
God’s beauty and goodness and truth are reflected in the world 
and the ‘way of the mind to God” is that of gradual under- 
standing of the reflections in his creatures of God’s bountiful 
being. 

St. Thomas Aquinas has given us the great synthesis of the 


4Preface of the Christmas Mass. 
5Confessions I, I. 
6Matt. 6. 33. 
7See esp. De concordia praescientiae et praedestinationis et gratiae dei cum libero 
arbitrio, Cap. 13, col. 536 a. PL 159. 
8Itinerarium mentis in Deum is the title of one of the classical works of St. Bona- 


venture. 
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Augustinian tradition with the heritage of Greece, especially 
with Aristotle. He did much for a further clarification of 
three types of good, bonum honestum, bonum utile, bonum de- 
lectabile’ and, in many other respects, his sober and penetrat- 
ing thought will always remain a treasure of light and a 
stimulus to further penetration. 

One fact must be remembered when dealing with the his- 
tory of the philosophy of this field. In former times, there 
was a firm and unshakable awareness of the fact as such, that 
values are a part of reality and that it is only a question of see- 
ing them in the right light and of seeing their hierarchical] 
gradation. This accounts for the historical fact that there 
was not too much of a theoretical ‘wondering’ concerning this 
‘value-aspect’ of reality. As Aristotle has said and St. Thomas 
reaffirmed: The good is in its scope as wide as being. It is a 
‘transcendental’ ranging over the whole of reality and not 
confined to any particular category. This is perhaps the most 
striking expression of ‘objectivism’ in so far as the ‘good’ 
is concerned. ‘Good’ belongs to being, is inseparable from it. 
In so far as beings are ‘good’ (‘good’ in the widest sense pos- 
sible, because bonum has such an all embracing meaning) 
they attract.” 

Now this firm objectivism of former times has been deeply 
shaken by the great subjective crisis which befell the Western 
mind. The objectivity of the value-aspect of reality has been 
drawn into the turmoil. Up to the time of that crisis many 
a battle had been waged as to which particular thing was 
to be considered of real, of ultimate value—but it was always 
a question of some ‘real value.’ But in the subjectivistic crisis 
which came into the open in the second half of the nineteenth 





9St. Thomas, Summa Theologica, 1. Q. V. art. 6. 

10Tt is by this function of attraction that Aristotle has indirectly described the 
good, since a proper definition cannot be given because of the elementary character 
of ‘good.’ He of course never said (nor did St. Thomas) that things are good because 
they attract, i.e., set the appetitus in motion. They do so because they are good. Some 
of our textbook Thomists make St. Thomas appear to commit such an elementary 


blunder. 
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century, the basic conviction that good and evil are attributes 
of the real—that they are ‘realities’ independent of us and to 
be discovered and recognized by us—suffered a terrible blow. 
Kant stands at the beginning of this development. Although 
his desire was to save some sort of objectivity out of the welter 
of Hume’s skepticism, his procedure proved fatal. By basing 
objectivity on subjectivity, he actually cut off its roots, and 
his thin ‘categorical imperative’ was only a poor substitute for 
the real foundation of morality: the objectivity of values. 
After his substitution of axioms for realities had so deeply 
impressed his contemporaries the road of relativism appeared 
for many a thinker as the only one possible. Relativism was a 
tragic consequence which they drew with deep reluctance. In 
our day this tremendous tidal wave has struck and over- 
whelmed great areas of modern thought and feeling. On the 
‘objectivity of values’ is dependent the very existence of moral- 
ity. If the ‘validity’ of values rests on nothing but environ- 
ment, or the customs and conventions of a group, or, still 
worse, on the mere fancy and the arbitrary feelings of the 
individual, then there is no longer any foundation for a real, 
a strong ‘ought.’ If man is the only source of ‘evaluation’, if he 
is a measure unto himself, then there is nothing to which he 
has to look up in order to learn and to see what objectively 
‘deserves’ his esteem and has the objective power to obligate 
him.” 

The great discussions concerning ‘values’ so current in our 
days” suffer from the outset from the relativistic axiom that 
values cannot be other than ever-shifting products of tradition, 
environment, race, class, psychological type or personality.” 

Here then is a challenge to Christian thinking. Christianity 





11C, §. Lewis has coined an excellent formula by saying: “If nothing is self-evident, 
nothing can be proved. Similarly if nothing is obligatory for its own sake, nothing is 
obligatory at all.” The Abolition of Man. 

124 typical expression of today’s views on ‘values’ is to be found in John Dewey’s 
The Quest of Certainty, especially chap. X, The Construction of Good. See also the 
current discussion in the quarterly, Philosophy and Phenomenological Research. 

13Needless to say that great and difficult problems are connected with the relation 
between values and these realms, not easy to be disposed of- 
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—Christian faith and morals, Christian praying, everything 
Christian—stands and falls with the objectivity of those values 
which belong essentially to Christianity. Here is a situation 
entirely different from that which the Fathers of the Church 
and the great Scholastic thinkers had to meet. For in those 
times the basic conviction of the objectivity of values was 
unshaken—the question was rather one of bringing to visibility 
the splendor of the values that appeared in Christ. An effort 
has to be made today to meet the challenge. This cannot be 
done by repeating ens et bonum convertuntur or bonum est 
quod omnes destderant. Certainly what has to be said must be 
in conformity with the old truth, but it must be an organic 
outgrowth of that truth. For too long much Christian think- 
ing has been hibernating. Some of the guardians of that think- 
ing are so accustomed to seeing the tree without new leaves 
and without blossoms that they are frightened if something 
stirs. They are afraid the tree may fall when a fresh shoot 
appears. Lacking faith in the living strength of truth they 
want to confine it to what has already been said. 

The situation is similar to the one created by heresies in the 
Age of the Fathers. Heresy forces those who stand in defense 
of the Creed to formulate in still greater explicitness the ever- 
lasting, never changing Truth. There is an inner /ife of re- 
vealed truth, as was wonderfully shown in the Development 
of Christian Doctrine by Cardinal Newman. 

Something similar takes place and ought to take place recur- 
rently in the realm of philosophy. It is a poor concept of a 
‘perennial philosophy’ to think of it as of something petrified, 
cast into final formulas and repeated by one generation after 
the other. The life of thought, in the individual as well as in 
mankind is an ever increasing growth in awareness.“ Here 
even the great errors, the dead-end roads of thought have their 
function and make their contribution to the development of 
truth. Their abrupt drifting from one aspect to the other 
does not produce the real progress. However they force into 


14Jacques Maritain has pointed out the importance of what he has called prise de 
conscience—a ‘taking into awareness’—in the historical development of thought. 
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the open many a hidden truth and they are an ever-renewed 
challenge to dive more deeply into the truth, if only in order 
to undo the errors. 

The challenge to offer a genuine answer to the disastrous 
relativism of our times has been taken up by Dietrich von 
Hildebrand. This he has done by entering into the problems 
connected with values and by making a fresh study of the 
whole realm. The result is not merely a refutation of rela- 
tivism.” It is a new, a broader and brighter picture of the 
whole world of values as such, remarkable in depth and rich 
in articulation. 

Von Hildebrand has done his work of philosophical elu- 
cidation in the language of our own time since his work was 
meant to reach those who were in need of that clarification— 
men who live in our days and speak the language of our days. 
The view of Hildebrand is entirely consistent with the great 
tradition, especially with what is essential in the teachings of 
St. Augustine and St. Thomas. It is not however a mere 
repetition of what they had to say when they spoke to those 
who lived in their times. It is certainly a new conceptualiza- 
tion and it had to be such to meet the needs of the day.” 





15In taking up the challenge of relativism von Hildebrand was preceded by the 
German philosopher Max Scheler who, however, did not grasp the whole impact of 
the objectivity of values and did not carry the necessary distinctions to their full 
clarification. Concerning Max Scheler’s philosophy see the articles of v. Hildebrand 
in: Zeitliches im Lichte des Ewigen, pp. 315-87. 

16Father William O’Connor in the present issue of THOUGHT (supra, p. 650) has 
called vy. Hildebrand’s doctrine “a challenge to the teaching of St.. Thomas.” It is, in 
fact, a work in the spirit of Pope Leo XIII, the great renewer of studies, who invited 
Catholic thinkers “to augment and to perfect the old by the new” (Vetera novis 
augere et perficere). Father O’Connor’s article shows little acquaintance with the 
whole range of the work of von Hildebrand, even in English, let alone of the many 
books and articles in other languages. ‘That none of the points Father O’Connor 
makes substantiates his accusation will, I trust, be shown as occasion arises, but this 
must be said at the outset: the procedure of Father O’Connor is unusual practice among 
scholars. It is unusual 1) to present a doctrine before one says whose doctrine it is; 
2) to base one’s presentation on two pages of one book (of more than 400 pages) which 
do not even deal thematically with the point in question; 3) to present as an objective 
summary something showing very little resemblance to the text allegedly summarized. 
In Father O’Connor’s condemnation there is not one textual quotation from any of 
the writings of von Hildebrand, although lengthy passages are available on every 
one of the points raised by Father O’Connor. 
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Is there any reason for a Catholic to become frightened 
when a Catholic thinker uses his own mind instead of repeat- 
ing textbook formulae which allegedly embody the doctrine 
of St. Thomas?” I say ‘allegedly’ for the simple reason that 
many of the key words of Thomistic teaching, when ‘trans- 
lated’ into English, simply make no sense—or worse: they 
make another sense.” What von Hildebrand has attempted is 
to return to reality, that same and inexhaustibly rich reality 
about which the great masters of the past have spoken, and to 
develop a sound and rounded doctrine of the nature of things 
as far as that is possible by looking primarily upon that na- 
ture itself and using the conceptional means which correspond 
to what we see.” Concepts are cast according to the shape of 
things. But they can be cast differently by bringing together 
under one concept a larger or a more restricted variety of 
things.” 


17It is not revealing a secret when I say that the authentic St. Thomas has to be 
rediscovered behind the thick crust of what is presented as ‘Thomism’ in some of our 
typical textbooks. This petrification has very little in common with thie teaching of the 
Angelic doctor. 

18When St. Thomas uses voluntas his meaning is not covered by our word ‘will’; 
when he says appetitus, he does not mean ‘appetite,’ when he says habitus, he does not 
mean ‘habit,’ when he uses desiderare, his meaning is different from our ‘desire,’ when 
he says bonum, his meaning is markedly different from our ‘good’. By ignoring such 
differences such nonsense can be presented as “Thomism’ as this: the oaktree is the 
good of the acorn and the stone has a desire to fall down. 

19That some men feel they should rather say something not yet said than repeat 
the old things all the time, seems to be no new situation. Dante in his Monarchia 
remarks in the opening chapter: “It would seem that all men on whom Higher 
Nature has stamped the love of truth should make it their chief concern, that, as 
they have been enriched by the toil of those who have gone before, so they in like 
manner should toil in advance for those who are to come after them so that posterity 
may be enriched by them. . . . Wherefore, often pondering these things with myself, 
lest I should one day be convicted of the charge of the buried talent, I long . . . to 
set forth truths unattempted by others. For what fruit would he bear who should 
demonstrate once more some theorem of Euclid, who should strive to state what 
Aristotle has stated concerning happiness . . .? Nothing at all, but rather would such 
wearisome superfluity provoke disgust (Fastidium potius illa superfluitas taediosa 
praestaret).” Monarchia. I, 1. 

20So the concept of bonum as cast by St. Thomas in accordance with Aristotle’s 
agathon, covers everything ‘able to attract,’ to become a ‘final cause.’ Our word ‘good’ 
has a much more restricted meaning. Using the word ‘good,’ as if it were a transla- 
tion of bonum, using it without warning, is a wrong done not only to the reader, 


but also to St. Thomas. 
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When I say that the doctrine of von Hildebrand is in har- 
mony with St. Thomas, I neither mean that it is a repetition 
of what St. Thomas had to say, nor that it is a using of the 
concepts as St. Thomas had fixed them for his own use. I 
mean ‘harmony’ in the sense so marvelously described by Car- 
dinal Newman in his chapter on “Genuine Developments con- 
trasted with Corruptions.”” Von Hildebrand’s use of terms is 
suggested by today’s common language, but he does not accept 
through that medium, today’s common ideas. His terms are 
free from that flavor of a pseudo-scientific verbiage which has 
crept in so many books of our day. 

In the following pages a brief sketch of Dr. von Hilde- 
brand’s views on the problem of value” will be attempted, 


based on the entire work, as far as relevant to the theme of 


‘value’.” 


21Part II, Chapt. V. 
*2Father O’Connor’s presentation of von Hildebrand’s teaching on values is an 
amalgam of misunderstanding and distortion. It would serve no purpose to engage 
in a discussion point by point. I have preferred to present von Hildebrand’s teaching 
as a whole, although in much too sketchy a way. 

23Some of the earlier writings of von Hildebrand have not been translated. Quo- 
tations from these writings will be given in my own translation. For greater con- 
venience I give here the list of works used in the preparation of this article: 

1. Die Idee der sittlichen Handlung (The Notion of Moral Conduct). Jahrbiicher 
fiir Philosophie und phanomenologische Forschung. Vol. III. Halle, 1916. 

2. Sittlichkeit und ethische Werterkenntnis (Morality and the Perception of 
Ethical Values). Halle, Niemeyer, 1921. 

3. Metaphysik der Gemeinschaft (Metaphysics of Community). Augsburg, Haas & 
Grabherr, 1930. 

4. Die Rolle des “Objektiven Gutes fiir die Person” innerhalb des Sittlichen (The 
Role of the Objective Good for the Person in Morality). In Philosophia Perennis. 
Symposium in honor of Josef Geyser, Vol. II, pp. 973-995. Regensburg, Jos. Habbel, 
1930. 

5. “Ueber die christliche Idee des himmlischen Lohnes” (On the Christian Idea 
of Heavenly Reward). In: Zeitliches im Lichte des Ewigen (Temporal Things in the 
Light of the Eternal). Collected Essays and Lectures. Pp. 23-46. Regensburg, 
Habbel, 1932. 

6. In Defence of Purity, New York, Sheed & Ward, 1936. 

7. Marriage, New York, Longmans, Green & Co. 1941. 

8. Liturgy and Personality, New York, Longmans, Green & Co. 1943. 

9. “Humanity at the Crossroads,” in THoucHT, Vol. XXIII. No. 90. 1948. 

10. Transformation in Christ, New York, Longmans Green & Co. 1948. 
11. Sittliche Grundhaltungen (Basic Moral Attitudes). 3rd Printing, Mainz, Mathias 


Griinewald-Verlag, 1948. 
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Value, as used by Dr. von Hildebrand, denotes that quality 
of a thing, a deed, a work of art, a social entity, a relation- 
ship, an event, an attitude, or whatsoever else, which gives to 
that thing a character of importance in itself,“ of objective 
preciousness. Values are of many different types and shades. 
But they all speak of God: 


For all values—goodness, beauty, the mystery of life, the noble light of 
truth, and even the dignity of being as such, as opposed to nothingness—all 
these are rays which radiate from God’s being, Who is all holiness. Whatever 
is good and beautiful, all that possesses a value, is a reflection of His eternal 
light and imitates God according to his own fashion. All these values are 
not only like a dew falling from Heaven, but also an incense rising to God. 
For by this very token to be a value is to be a glorification of God. Whatever 
is, praises God through that inner preciousness which marks it as having 
been drawn out of the indifferent.” 


Values are objective—they really belong to the thing which 
they make valuable, precious.” An heroic act 1s heroic 
whether anybody thinks so or not. Beauty is objectively in 
the landscape, independently of whether that particular type 


of beauty is or is not discovered. Martyrdom is of objective 
value—even if nobody would be moved by it. We can express 
this objectivity by saying: It is of value before the eyes of God: 
“Precious in the eyes of the Lord is the death of His saints.” 

What is of objective value ‘should’ find an adequate response. 


To every value an adequate response is due on the part of the person 
because it is a value. This response should not be given in order that some- 
thing might come out of it or be realized through it. . . . Indeed, there is an 
ultimate, cosmic value in the suitable response to every value, and an ultimate 


24In this respect ‘value’ would be comparable to the bonum honestum of St. Thomas 
(“quia honestum dicitur quod per se desideratur’—Summa theologica I, q. 5, a. 6). But 
in other respects ‘value’ has a connotation different from the Thomistic bonum hones- 
tum. 

Liturgy and Personality, I. p. 11, 12. 

26It hardly needs mentioning that this metaphysical concept of value has very 
little in common with the use of that term in economics, but the difference in meaning 
may help to illustrate the point in question. ‘Value’ in the economic sense is precisely 
not objective. A thing has as much value as people are willing to pay for that thing. 
It is determined by demand and supply. 

27Ps, 115:15. 
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cosmic non-value, a disharmony, in the lack of response or in a false re- 
sponse.”* 


It is by this fact of deserving response, and because such a 
response is due them, that the value-character of things is dis- 
tinguished from their attractiveness—that attractiveness which 
things may have as a means for our pleasure or any other kind 
of satisfaction. One and the same thing may be such that it 
can be approached by us as being of value as well as being 
a source of satisfaction. And in fact all things satisfactory are 
at the same time also somehow of value. Nevertheless the dis- 
tinction of these two viewpoints is of paramount importance. 
An icecream cone has appeal because eating icecream is satis- 
factory to the palate—at least for some people. It is not the 
intrinsic preciousness which is the motivating power when we 
choose something for its agreeable taste. Still less is this so 
when we choose something for its power to satisfy our greed or 
our pride. In all such cases it is not the objective value which 
is recognized by us as deserving our interest, as deserving our 
response, but the satisfying power the thing (situation, rela- 
tionship or whatsoever else) has for us. In the following 
contrasts the merely ‘satisfactory’ and ‘value’ will be opposed. 
May it be pointed out once more that it is a matter of differ- 
ence between two aspects which have their foundation in the 
thing, event, etc.; and both of which appeal to us and may 
become motivating powers. They are here, for the sake of 
clarification, considered in their strictly different character. 
Although these viewpoints may under certain circumstances 
combine in concrete situations. It has furthermore to be borne 
in mind that to follow the appeal of the satisfactory is not as 
such morally bad; herein all depends on the special character 
of the appeal and on circumstance. But moral goodness has 
always a value-response as its innermost pith, although not 
every value-response has necessarily the character of a moral 
act. Response to aesthetic values, for example, has usually 


28 iturgy and Personality, VI, p. 75. 
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not this character. With these remarks the way may be cleared 
for the surveying of the two types of ‘importance.’ 


The merely satisfactory 

1. It is agreeable for me, its appeal depends on my taste. It is entirely 
up to the individual whether or not the thing be considered important. 
For a lover of cigars, cigars are important as a source of satisfaction. 
For others they are not. To be satisfactory is a possible function of certain 
things, events etc. “The joy a capitalist feels about a successful speculation, 
obviously is a response to what satisfies him. The fact of the successful 
speculation is not before his mind as something significant in itself, as some- 
thing beautiful and good by itself, as something that ought to be for its 
own sake, but as something pleasing, important only by its relation to his 
gratification.” 


Value 

What is of value is such, independently of taste and liking. It does not 
acquire its importance through the interest somebody takes in it. It is of 
value in itself and not only for a group of individuals. A flower is beautiful, 
a human act is heroic, whether or not they are noticed and understood in 
this character. To be of value is an absolute character of things, events, 
attitudes etc. ‘The joy which someone experiences over the moral rebirth 
of another, apparently is a response to a value. The importance of the moral 
rebirth rests in itself. The fact of the moral rebirth stands before that 
person’s mind as important in itself, as something good by itself, something 
which for its own sake ought to be. It emerges out of indifference not because 
it has some relation to the gratification of my own person, but because of its 


own essence, because of itself.’’®° 


2. The merely satisfactory encloses us in ourselves even if its appeal is 
legitimate. The exclusive interest for the merely satisfactory is the attitude 
of egotism. Someone who “is exclusively interested whether or not a thing 
is agreeable, capable of furnishing pleasure . . . sees in all things only the 
sector which is connected with his accidental immediate interest. . . . He 
turns eternally in the circle of his pettiness and he never can break out of it.” 


The interest in something because it is of value in itself lifts us up: 
“Every true value, such as the beauty of nature or of a masterpiece of art 
like Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, or the moral light of a generous act of 
forgiveness, or of an immovable fidelity, all these values which speak to us 


29Die Rolle des “Objektiven Gutes fiir die Person” innerhalb des Sittlichen, p. 975. 


301.¢, p. 975. 
31$ittliche Grundhaltungen, I, p. 14. 
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of God and touch our hearts, draw our spirit towards the true world of 
God.” Even if only contemplated, values have that effect on us—and there 
are many other forms of taking interest in what is of value. The cleansing 
effect of the values stems from the fact that we have to look up to them, for 
they are in the last analysis a message from God, the summum bonum. 








The merely satisfactory 

3. By approaching something from the viewpoint of mere satisfaction to 
be gained by that thing, we adapt the thing to ourselves, we handle it 
according to the greatest pleasure we can derive from it. It has to serve, we 
are the master.** Things of satisfaction are taken as mere means where 
pleasure or any other satisfaction is our end. Driven to the extreme the pur- 
suit of the merely satisfactory makes slaves of the seeming masters. “The 
irreverent man is the one who is incapable of any self donation or submission. 
He is either a slave of his pride . . . or his greed, whereby the whole world 
turns into an occasion for furnishing him with pleasure. The irreverent is 
never capable of becoming silent within himself ... he always gets in such an 
impudent and tactless manner close to things that he hears only himself and 
not the rest of reality.’’* 











Value 

We have to conform ourselves to the values in order to enter into contact 
with them. They dictate, as it were. If we do not go their ways, we will 
miss them altogether. We have to serve them—they disappear before us, if 
we try to treat them with the master-attitude, with which we may deal with 
the merely satisfactory. ““The reverent man looks at reality not merely as 
something he can handle and use, but he approaches it as something which 
he takes seriously, to which he leaves the opportunity to manifest itself in its 
proper qualities; he grows silent to let reality speak to him knowing that the 
world of reality is greater than he, knowing that he is not the master who can 
handle it as it pleases him, but that he has to learn from reality.”® 














4. The merely satisfactory or what is approached under this viewpoint, is 
consumed in this contact. it has this pleasure-spending function for a while. 
The good dish disappears in the process of being enjoyed, the flattering words 
thrill the person for a while—then other flatteries or other pleasures must 
come. The exclusive search for the agreeable creates surfeit and feelings of 
boredom. It does not add to the growth of the personality—in the long run 
it is apt to empty the person. “The egotistic type is in a tragic situation, for 










320 iturgy and Personality, III, p. 42. 
33For the importance this attitude has in the sin of impurity, see In Defense of 
Purity, esp. Part II, ch. 1. 

34Sittliche Grundhaltungen. I, p. 12. 
5$ittliche Grundhaltungen, I, p. 15. 
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he will never achieve his own fullness of values which he seeks, demands 
and wants to enjoy. The more he demands, the less will he obtain. . . . 
To such a man may be applied the words of Christ, ‘Amen, I say to you they 
have received their reward.’”*® 


Things of value remain of importance even after our partaking of them. 
They enrich us—they grow in importance for us the more we are in contact 
with them. Our own personality gains by such contact: “A man is .. . the 
more a personality, the more he progresses in giving himself up to values, 
and especially in self-forgetfullness and complete sacrifice to God. The crea- 
tive primary gesture of personality-formation is the pure gift of oneself to 
the value as such, without the commingling of anything egocentric.”*” 


5. The appeal of the agreeable, taken merely as such, is either instinctive 
or a result of experience. The appeal which consists in the promise of 
pleasure exercises a dynamic action upon the person. In the case of illegitimate 
pleasure (illegitimate either in itself or through circumstances) it takes the 
form of temptation. Here the appeal tries to subdue the person. ‘What is 
most characteristic of this state of being ‘swept off our feet’ is the discarding 
of our responsible self. . . . This is accompanied by a consciousness in us of 
losing our freedom; of being gripped, dragged about, and dictated to, by 
something that is not ultimately ourselves.” 

Under the impact of a strong temptation people find themselves ‘‘with their 
rational selves (their moral and prudential consciousness) being obliterated 


and their ‘centre of sanction’ passed by.’’* 
y 


The appeal of the value in its concrete appearance, is like an invitation, 
addressed to the free decision, to the personal gift of understanding. ‘The 
‘word’ of such an appeal is of sober intensity. It presupposes our reason and 
our freedom and never bypasses them. Although we ‘ought’ to respond, such 
an ought is possible only on the basis of freedom. Accepting such an obligat- 
ing invitation (to put it paradoxically) is the very opposite of being forced. 
It is the culmination of freedom. Only man can freely do what he ought to 
do. ‘True selfsurrender (to God) is a ‘sanctioned’ act, ratified by the free 
and conscious centre of personality.”°®® The difference between the appeal of 
values and of the merely agreeable is most wonderfully described by St. Augus- 


tine in the Confessions.*° 





6Titurgy and Personality, V1, pp.. 80, 81. 
3'Liturgy and Personality, VI, p. 81. 

38T ransformation in Christ. Chapt. 18. pp. 397-98. 
39T ransformation in Christ. Chapt. 18. p. 398. 
49Book VIII, Chapt. 8. 
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It is necessary to point out briefly, that among the things 
which appeal to us by their capacities for satisfaction are those 
whose appeal—considered strictly in itself—is not objection- 
able, and could become so only through modifying circum- 
stance, for example, through the exclusiveness with which they 
are sought, or through the disregard the person shows for 
values which appear in the concrete situation and are neglected 
because one is entirely absorbed in the pursuit of that particu- 
lar type of the satisfactory. Not objectionable in themselves, 
these appeals correspond to urges, natural desires, needs which 
belong to man and may be biologically useful, although this is 
not necessarily apprehended by the one who experiences the 
appeal. Such is the pleasure of eating, drinking, taking a 
warm bath, enjoying any kind of recreation or the like. It 
should, however, be noticed that these things (being consid- 
ered here only in their capacity to satisfy) may in concrete 
situations become not only morally bad by the accidental cir- 
cumstances, but also a part of a more deeply positive total situ- 
ation, for example, as vehicles of the affection for others, or in 
last analysis as gifts of God. But in these cases they are no 
longer considered purely under the viewpoint of being agree- 
able. But only such appeals of satisfaction can enter at all 
into such more complex positive situations which are unob- 
jectionable in themselves. 

There are, however, appeals for satisfaction which are, even 
when considered in isolation, objectionable; they are by their 
very nature appeals for illegitimate satisfaction. ‘To seek what 
inflates one’s pride, or what promises to quench the lustful or 
the cruelty desire, is under no circumstances neutral when free- 
ly chosen or accepted. 

The value-response is the very core of moral life. The dis- 
regard of values makes any act—even if morally irrelevant as 
such—morally bad. 

The primary fact that to every value an adequate response is due on the part 


of the person, because the value is such as it is, cannot be demonstrated or 
deduced from something else; it is something ultimate which we can only 
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apprehend directly. This primary fact finds its highest expression in the 
response-to-value of adoring love and glorification of God Who includes all 


values.*! 


Value-response is manifold. It ranges from the praise, the 
adoration and glorification of God, to the holy joy over and 
gratefulness for His very being, as expressed in the Gloria,” 
to any sort of defense, active furthering and preservation of 
goods, especially as far as the realm of persons is concerned. 
Wherever our acts are morally good, we respond to a value 
and give to it the response due to it. The value to which we 
respond must be distinguished from the value inherent in our 
own response. It is, for example, of value that somebody has 
what is his own, or what he deserves, or his just wage. The ob- 
jective justice which is at stake here calls for my response. 
Taking care that the objectively just thing is done—even if it 
means sacrifices for me—makes my response to be of moral 
value. I act justly and the virtue of justice grows in me if I do 
so consistently and with determination. 


The just man will always understand the value of justice and wills justice, 
but the value to which he responds when he behaves justly, the value, the 
response to which formally constitutes justice, is not the value of justice 
itself. Otherwise we should be involved in an infinite regress. When any- 
one behaves justly he envisages the real obligations bound up with the sphere 
of objective rights ;** he has in view the value which consists in the fulfilment 


of these real obligations, and he wills it.** 





‘\Ziturgy and Personality, V1, p. 76. 

42Gratias agimus tibi propter magnam gloriam tuam. 

48This is what von Hildebrand really says, but Father O’Connor makes him say: 
“Justice as a value would not be something that we do or a way in which we act, 
but simply an essence that we contemplate and admire for its own sake. The value 
of justice would lie in its inner dignity and nobility alone; it would have nothing to 
do with making us just in our relations with our fellows” (supra, p. 650). He calls 
it “a reversion to the Platonic notion of the form of the good.” It seems that Father 
O'Connor has failed to grasp the difference between the value to which I respond 
(and which I also may contemplate in its inner nobility) and the value which belongs 


to my own response, which, e.g., makes my act just (and which I never have to 
In this respect justice definitely would be “something 


contemplate and to admire). 
that we do or a way in which we act.” 
447m Defense of Purity, 1, 11. III (b), p. 66. 
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A third form under which something can exercise moti- 
vating power must be introduced to make the picture more 
complete. The starting point is again the concept of value. 
Something real and concrete which is of value or has an ob- 
jective value is considered (according to the terminology used 
by von Hildebrand) as a good.® 

Now in the relation of man to values as they appear in con- 
crete situations, that is in ‘goods,’ there are in principle two 
different possibilities. The ‘value’-character of the good 
(that which makes it a good) invites my interest for itself 
alone. The life of a child is of value, it is a good. Even if 
someone has no special relation, no special interest in that 
particular child, he will rush to the rescue of that life and 
preserve it, if it is threatened. This would be a pure value- 
response. Or I witness an injustice being prevented—my joy 
would be a value-response (although not an active one). It is 
motivated by the pure fact, that something of value has hap- 
pened, or that a non-value has not become real. 

The situation is different when I, myself, am favored by 
this good, by this valuable thing or event. When my own life 
is preserved, when an injustice concerning me is prevented, I 
am no longer in the position where a pure value-response is 
expected from me. Life, justice, liberty, friendship, love, wis- 
dom, health and many other things are true goods, intrinsically 
precious by their valuable character. To enjoy them is not a 
matter of arbitrary choice, of taste and predilection. They are 
objective goods for me—not only something agreeable, merely 
subjectively satisfactory. Our interest in such goods is not only 
permitted. It is obligatory (if such interest is not by special 
circumstances, that is, by the interest for still higher goods 
left behind). The interest in my own salvation is of strict 


obligation. 





45The term ‘good’ is not, as Father O’Connor assumes (supra, p. 650), “treated as 
somewhat obsolete, value is preferred”—it is not a matter of preference, but a 
matter of difference in meaning. The very title of von Hildebrand’s article “The 
Réle of the Objective Good for the Person” should have prevented Father O’Connor 


from such a factual mistake. 
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It is by treating these objective goods as if they were mere 
means of satisfaction that we miss their call. In a general way 
our dealing with them must be based upon a recognition of 
their true value-content. The value-response of reverence and 
gratitude will generally express such a recognition. Regaining 
my own freedom will engender a deep joy—a joy whose 
‘depth’ will depend on my capacity for appreciating the ob- 
jective preciousness of that good. In my gratitude toward God 
‘the Giver of all gifts,’ the value-response character, inherent 
in the right attitude toward all true goods, is expressed. 

In the objective good there is a friendly character, an ob- 
jective ‘pro’—a kind of friendly affirmation. 


This ‘pro’ has the character of objective validity, which is entirely lacking 
in the merely satisfactory. The viewpoint of the well considered ‘interest’ of 
the individual is not identical with that which is subjectively satisfactory to 
the person. Although they may coincide, not everything which is satisfactory 
is by that very token ‘good for the person.’ We have to think only of the 
satisfaction someone derives from enjeying his enemy’s misfortune or from 
revenge; or think of the satisfaction an addict of cocaine derives from taking 
the drug. In spite of the subjective satisfaction, objectively these things have 
rather a hostile character, a ‘contra’ and not a ‘pro’ towards the person 


involved. Their sweetness is poisonous.“ 


The sphere of the ‘objective good’ is the sphere of happi- 
ness. To be happy is inseparable from the understanding of 
the value-character of goods. “Thus, true happiness presup- 
poses the consciousness of the autonomous intrinsic value of the 
object; it presupposes the consciousness of man’s obligation 
to respond to it: it excludes an attitude of arbitrary sov- 
ereignty. 

The clarification of the three types of importance: value, 
the merely satisfactory, the objective good for a person, facili- 
tates the understanding of the problem of Egotism-Altruism. 


Within the frame of a pure attitude of value-response the alternative of 
egotism-altruism has no bearing. As long as I am exclusively interested in 


9947 





{6Die Rolle des “Objektiven Gutes fiir die Person” innerhalb des Sittlichen, p. 973. 
The summary given here of the doctrine of the objective good is chiefly based upon 


this writing. 
47Humanity at the Crossroads, p. 455. 
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the fact that something valuable, something important in itself may become 
real, my interest is of the same moral value whether it is a matter of response 
to a value belonging to my own person or to another person. The interest 
in whether I am pure or truthful is not less egotistic than the interest in 
whether another man is pure or truthful. It is a value-response. ... . This 
alternative becomes meaningful only after we have taken into consideration 
the viewpoint of the ‘objective good for a person.’ In our position towards 
objective goods the question becomes morally important whether I am inter- 
ested in the good for myself or for someone else. The desire for a tasty 
dish is not positive, morally speaking. ‘The interest that someone else has 
it is a kind of behavior of a positive moral character. How does it come 
about that the question who receives it makes such a difference in our moral 
behavior? ... In both cases it is a matter of an objective good . . . how can 
the question whether I or someone else is favored, be decisive for making 
the behavior morally good or not? ... In the one case it is the pleasure 
which is derived from the possession of the good that is in the foreground, 
not the question whether someone is happy. The topic of our interest is 
therefore, if we look more closely, not the same in the two cases. With the 
other his person is thematic, with ourselves the intention is not driven to the 
point where the person as a whole is reached, but we stop with the pleasure 


or the happiness.*® 


It is entirely inadequate to speak of the altruism of God. 
And it is entirely wrong to assume that a human act becomes 
less altruistic because it entails an increase of the moral good- 
ness of the person performing it. This increase takes place by 
itself—the way in which it can become a conscious end has 
been clarified at great length by von Hildebrand.” Here only 
a few viewpoints can be mentioned. 

Man does not become morally perfected by looking ex- 
clusively and primarily upon himself. Man ‘transcends’ his 
own being—he takes part in what is before and above him. 


By transcendence I mean, first, that man is, unlike a plant or an animal, 





48Die Rolle des “Objektiven Gutes fiir die Person” innerhalb des Stittlichen, pp. 
989-91. 

49In Transformation in Christ. See especially chapters I (The Readiness to Change), 
IX (Striving for Perfection), X (True Freedom), XI (Blessed are they who Hun- 
ger and Thirst after Justice), and XVIII (True Surrender of Self). Furthermore: 
Liturgy and Personality, passim, Sittliche Grundhaltungen III, “Consciousness of 


Responsibility.” 
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not only ruled by a teleological movement, a trend to unfold his entelechy, 
but that he is able to respond to something greater than himself, to interest 
himself in goods possessing an authentic value, that he is above all able to 
respond to God with adoration and love. The metaphysical situation of man 
is characterized by the great dialogue between man and God.” 


But this does not mean that our direction toward God and 
our adoration and service of God because He is what He is 
would dispense us from considering our own transformation. 


It would be a misunderstanding of the true nature of theocentrism to seek 
to exclude one’s own person as entirely unessential. . . . Man must imitate 
and glorify God through his own being, through the fullness of values which 
blossom out in him. That Christ should be imitated in a man, and that the 
unique, unduplicable design of God represented by this man should achieve 
its complete development is a great thing in God’s eyes. We become strikingly 
aware of this when we consider what the Credo says: “Who for us men, 
and for our salvation, came down from heaven.” What is so extraordinarily 
significant in the eyes of God should be as significant in our own eyes.” 


Why should we actively seek our own perfection? We could 
not even understand and seek it, if we saw it only as something 
for ourselves, without recognizing that it is in the first place 
good in itself, because it praises God. Here it is true in an 
eminent sense that the true relationship to an objective good 
for us (and that of our own perfection is such in the highest 
sense) presupposes the recognition of the value which makes 
it a good at all. Without such an understanding the highest 
objective good for a created person, the union with God in 
eternal beatitude, cannot be understood in its desirability. 
This is why the Christian doctrine of eternal reward has en- 
countered such complete misrepresentation in the rigoristic 
moral philosophies which decry this idea as mere egotistic 
hedonism. According to Kant it would take away every moral 
value from a human act if it were done with an eye on eternal 
reward. Here the decisive point is missed. 


There is one highest good . . . where the line on which we find the goods 





50Humanity at the Crossroads, p. 453. 
51Liturgy and Personality, VI, p. 89, 90. 
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for me . . . unites with the line of the absolute goods. . . . The interest in 
my own salvation not only can never enter into conflict with that in another 
person’s salvation. . . . even to make it an end already presupposes the victory 
over egotism. For in what does this end consist? In the eternal contem- 
plation of God, in the eternal complete union of love with God. . . . Only 
some one who at least in his intention has turned away from pride and con- 
cupiscence, from his egotism and his enclosure in his own self, has a desire 
for such an end. . . . This shows how utterly bare of any comprehension 
the talk of non-christians, including Kant, is about the eudemonistic-egotistic 
character of the Christian idea of reward.™ 


There is an inner rhythm to be observed in our intentions 
in so far as our own perfection and our salvation are con- 
cerned, lest our desire should dwindle down to a mere seeking 
to be ‘well off’ in the life hereafter. The recognition of God 
and of the values through which we serve Him has to precede 
our turning toward our own perfection. Such an order is 
meant when it is said that the instrumentalization of our good 
works is to be prevented. Giving alms merely because they are 
considered helpful for my perfection without any regard for 
the poor and his needs and without any regard for Christ 
whom we serve in His poor actually kills the morally good 
character of alms-giving. We need only recall the word of our 
Lord, “When thou givest alms, do not let thy left hand know 
what thy right hand is doing” (Matth. 6, 3), and the danger 
of the pharisee who boasts of his good works and thinks they 
are perfecting him while his heart remains unchanged.” 
“Amen I say to you, they have had their reward” (Matth. 
6, 16). 

The mysterious inner law of growth of the person finds its 
most intense expression in Christ’s word “He that shall lose his 
life shall find it.” We have to ‘lose our life,’ we have to sur- 
render to Christ entirely and so find the bliss of our salvation. 





52It is needless to stress, in the light of such passages, how pointless is Father 
O’Connor’s remark about “Kantian overtones” in von Hildebrand’s teaching. 

53Die christliche Idee, pp. 41-42. 

54Father O’Connor says: “It is difficult to believe that a person can be serious in 
maintaining that an act of charity or of mercy is nullified when performed from the 
motive of promoting one’s own transformation” (supra, p. 653). Surely it would be 
difficult to miss the point more completely. 
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Such is already the law of love here on earth—its bliss comes 
to the loving person only if he is really loving, that is turning 
toward the other, absorbed by the preciousness of the other 
and not concerned with himself. 

We must give to God the response of our adoring love be- 
cause He in His infinite goodness a..d awe-inspiring majesty 
deserves such a response: “For thou art holy. Thou only art 
Lord. Thou only art most high,” as the Gloria sings. But the 
response which is due to Him because He is what He is, is at 
the same time our salvation. Therefore the three-fold expres- 
sion of value-response in the opening words of the Preface is 
followed by the expression of that truth that giving this re- 
sponse is unto our own salvation: “It is truly meet, just, right— 
and profitable unto salvation” (vere dignum et justum est, 
aequum et salutare). 

All the many things we can do and must do for the cleansing 
of ourselves are but a preparation for what Christ does in 
transforming us into His own likeness. We must sever the 
attachment to our disordered desires in good acts and in the 
works of asceticism, we must repent of our sins, we must strug- 
gle for our betterment. But even in all this we have to ask 
constantly for the help of God. But the end of all this, our 
transformation and finally our eternal union with God, is 
truly and fully a gift from above which we can only receive 
in reverence, humility, gratitude and silent contemplation. 
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Tue Rise oF Russia 1n Asta. By D. J. Dallin. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. Pp. xi, 293. $5.00. 

A few years ago, D. Dallin published a book entitled Soviet Russia and the 
Far East devoted to the study of the Far Eastern policy of the Soviet Union 
in the course of the last two decades. Contrary to the usage of writing sequels 
to successful books, Mr. Dallin has now published one which tells the story 
of Russian policies in the Far East from the end of the seventeenth century 
to the thirties of the twentieth century. However, relating to the earlier 
period, up to the nineties of the nineteenth century, the narrative is sketchy; 
two hundred years are covered on nineteen pages. With the Sino-Japanese 
war (1904-5) the story begins to be detailed and often fascinating. Russia’s 
rivalry with Japan, the disastrous war against her, the unexpectedly cordial 
relations of the two countries almost immediately after the termination of 
the hostilities, the disintegration of the years of revolution and its aftermath, 
early Soviet attempts to subjugate China through the Communists, the unsuc- 
cessful attempt to restore Russia’s dominance in North Manchuria (1929)— 
these are the main topics treated in the book. 

In general, Dallin’s presentation is reliable. He managed however to write 
one paragraph (on p. 70) containing at least four mistakes. There, the author 
presents the inner circle around Tsar Nicholas and mentions (1) the Tsar’s 
uncle Nikolai Alexandrovich—who died before Tsar Nicholas was born; 
(2) Prince Vonlarlarsky—Vonlarlarsky never was a prince; (3) General 
Alexeyey, said to be the illegitimate son of Tsar Alexander II—he was an 
admiral, not a general, and was said to be the son of Grand Duke Alexei, 
Admiral of the Russian Navy; hence the last name and the naval carrier; 
and (4) Ivan Bezobrazov, with the title “Privy Counselor”—this title was 
quite common, and to his friend the Tsar granted a much more exceptional 
title of “His Majesty’s Secretary of State.” 

Fordham University. N. S. TIMASHEFF. 































New Compass OF THE Wortp. Edited by H. W. Weigert, V. Stefanson 
and R. E. Harrison. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1949. Pp. xix, 
375. $5.50. 

This is a symposium on political geography organized around the concep- 
tual scheme of geopolitics, originated thirty years ago by Sir Halford 
Mackinder, but since substantially revised. The central theme of the volume 
is the Eurasian Heartland and the expansion of the USSR, to which the 
second chapter is devoted. In this chapter, the Heartland is “revisited” by 
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H. Weigert who concludes that Mackinder’s citadel of land power still 
stands and is mightier than ever, but that his formula of the balance of power 
between the Heartland and the rest of the world has been refuted by later 
developments. A very able discussion of Russia’s Western frontiers by R. 
Strausz-Hupe unfortunately follows suit to Dallin’s erroneous identification 
of Tsarist and Soviet policies in the Danubian and Balkan areas: the so-called 
“Tsarist project,” reported by Dallin and uncritically taken over by Strausz- 
Hupe, was merely a private plan of a member of the Russian upper class, 
Brianchaninoff, who happened to be persona non grata at the Imperial 
court. Discussing the population prospects of the Soviet Union, F. Lorimer 
repeats E. Kulisher’s erroneous assumption that, when redistributing electoral 
districts (1947), Soviet authorities used some unpublished information about 
the population of the Soviet Union. 

The editors of the symposium are inclined to believe that the center of 
gravity of the world moves North; to this thesis the first chapter is devoted. 
But it is refuted by chapter V, devoted to “Asia, One Half of Mankind,” 
where the increasing importance of China and India is emphasized. China’s 
prospects are described as democratization and industrialization; perhaps 
this will be true in the long run, but recent events have invalidated a good 
deal of what the authors of the corresponding parts of the symposium had to 
say. By the way, these events could be used by adepts of pure geopolitics, 
Mackinder style, against the revisionism of the editors of the symposium. 
Fordhem University. N. S. TIMASHEFF. 


THe More Perrect Union. A Program for the Control of Inter-group 
Discrimination in the United States. By R. M. Maclver. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1948. Pp. vi, 311. $4.00. 

The theme of this volume is intergroup discrimination and ways to combat 
it effectively. As a manual of action composed by a distinguished sociologist 
who sees the gravity of the problem confronting America, it can be of inesti- 
mable value in the war against prejudice and discrimination. The author 
deplores the failure of sociologists to make any significant contribution to the 
framing of social policy and social strategy. Happily, sociologists themselves 
recognize their failure, for, as the author notes, there is a growing revulsion 
against this barrenness of approach, by which investigations end up in bibli- 
ographies, “like a row of obituary notices, no longer the concern of living 
men.” One is moved to speculate on the effect that this growing sociological 
realism will have upon sociology itself, for as sociologists draw closer to human 
life in the concrete, they may even develop a revulsion against a positivistic 
and even pseudo-scientific standpoint which so many cherish. 

In this volume the author is concerned only with the broader aspects of 
an effective strategy rather than with tactics. And in discussing these aspects 
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as they apply to the various fronts, the economic, political and educational, 
what he has to say is enlightening and will be appreciated by all who grasp the 
seriousness of the problem. He is particularly effective in showing that it is 
not enough to proclaim principles, for we must seek out positions, as for 
example when we set out to recruit and organize in the best possible way our 
line of attack in order to strike at the weakest points in the enemy’s lines. 

To bring out his practical standpoint, he refers to Gunnar Myrdal’s 
American Dilemma which is an elaborate study of Negro-White relations. 
The central theme of this work is the contradiction of valuations among the 
discriminators, since racial or ethnic superiority is obviously incompatible with 
the spirit and practice of democracy. For Myrdal the major objective stra- 
tegy is to drive home this contradiction, in appealing to the minds and hearts 
of men. Although not wishing to confute Myrdal, Maclver insists that moral 
forces are effective only when enlisted on the side of economic, political and 
social ends. But in thus clarifying his own position, he betrays a certain weak- 
ness, common to many sociologists, especially in America, namely an underesti- 
mation of the vast moral forces that are waiting to be liberated in individual 
human souls. He brushes aside as of little consequence this contradiction of 
valuations, apparently failing to see that Myrdal is not merely stating that 
we must point out this contradiction to Americans. Myrdal is not trying to 
act the schoolmaster, but is rather basing his strategy on an actual conflict, 
a raging conflict which torments Americans, even many of those who prac- 
tice discrimination. “Inconsistency is a charge that does not bite deep,” says 
Maclver. That depends. When inconsistency takes the form of a struggle 
between certain lofty moral values deeply ingrained in the American mind 
and selfish interests, whether of individuals or of groups, we have here the 
making of a great explosive force in numerous souls which sociologists must 
take account of, even when rightly emphasizing economic, political and social 
realities. Influenced by the positivist spirit in which sociology took its rise, 
and anxious to maintain his “scientific” respectability, the sociologist is apt to 
be wary of such things as conscience, moral force, or the inherent rationality of 
man. But the more he makes contact with living men, with human ideals 
and human purpose, with good and evil in actual conflict, the more the soci- 
ologist will learn that group action, strategy, techniques and the like derive 
their reality and meaning ultimately from flesh-and-blood individuals. No 
matter how scientific our strategy may be, if it be not informed by the human 
spirit, and at crucial moments by the spirit of a Socrates or a John Brown, it 
is futile. There are other instances in MacIver’s work which suggest the same 
underestimation of the individual, despite his evident concern for personality, 
and which account for several very questionable formulations. However this 
work is nonetheless of major importance, and is a substantial contribution to 
the growing crusade against discrimination. 

Fordham University. Rogpert C. PoLiock. 
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BIOGRAPHY 


SAINT PETER THE AposTLE. By William Thomas Walsh. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1948. Pp. viii, 307. $3.50. 
JoAN oF Arc. By Hilaire Belloc. New York: The Declan X. McMullen 


Co., Inc., 1949. Pp. 84. $1.50. 
Saint ExizaBetH. By Anne Seesholtz. New York: Philosophical Library, 


1948. Pp. 136. $2.75. 

Saint Peter the Apostle will be remembered as the last published work of 
William Thomas Walsh, whose recent death is no small loss to American 
Catholic literature. Humble in tone, chaste in content, the book stands as a 
reprimand to popular writers who, with irresponsible imaginations, have 
chosen to turn biblical history into fiction. Professor Walsh has approached 
his subject with care, amplifying his story in the only legitimate way—that is, 
by supplying a reliable social and historical background. He is ever careful 
to distinguish between fact and tradition and to forewarn his readers when 
he passes into the realm of conjecture. Sometimes this background merely 
heightens the reader’s interest; thus, the discussion of a typical Galilean wed- 
ding completes the setting for the feast at Cana and the first miracle. Occa- 
sionally the background deepens understanding; for instance, a discussion of 
pagan social life helps to explain the impact which Christianity made upon 
the Roman slaves. Although the author makes no attempt to analyze or 
interpret the Apostle’s mind in the fashion of modern biography, he does try 
to show how one by one the hard sayings of the Lord fell first upon spiritual 
darkness, then upon the light of half-truth, and finally after Pentecost re- 
turned to a memory fully illuminated. Of particular interest is the chapter 
which describes the first Council at Jerusalem, where the primacy of Peter is 
recognized. 

Whereas Walsh’s life of Saint Peter succeeds by amplification, conversely 
Belloc’s Joan of Arc succeeds by concision. Those who have read the trial 
proceedings or the definitive life of the saint by Lucien Fabre will be able 
to appreciate the artistry required to tell the whole story of the saint, clearly 
and comprehensively, within the narrow limits of an old French romance. 
The antiquated style, delightful to the artist, may strike the average reader 
as précieuse. Nevertheless, lovers of literature will be glad to know that this 
delicately told story is again available to American readers. 

The life of St. Elizabeth of Hungary is as intricate as that of St. Joan, 
and whoever does justice to it must be an historian, as well as a biographer, 
and perhaps something of a mystic as well. Unfortunately Anne Seesholtz 
fails to meet these difficult requirements. Although in the early chapters she 
succeeds in creating a glamorous atmosphere (which may be historically au- 
thentic, notwithstanding the anachronism of German peasants loitering in 
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coffee-shops in the thirteenth century), the reader soon loses confidence. 
The volume carries neither bibliography nor footnotes, yet many statements 
are substantiated by quotations erratically and indiscriminately chosen. For 
instance, the medieval hunger for the eremitical life is explained by Admiral 
Byrd’s remarks on solitude in the antarctic; the thirteenth-century attitude 
toward death is clarified by a quotation from Dean Inge; and all problems 
are solved and permanently shelved by the infallible authority of James 
Walsh’s Thirteenth—Greatest of Centuries. There are references to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, to folklore and the stories of certain early chroni- 
clers, to Wagner and Goethe, and even to St. Francis and St. Clare. Never- 
theless, the great contemporary writers who lived in the same spiritual climate 
as Elizabeth are woefully ignored. Had the author made no pretense to 
formal scholarship, she might have written a picturesque, entertaining biogra- 
phy of the saint which would be useful to the general reader. The present 
volume, however, can satisfy neither the naive nor the erudite. 
Marymount College. HELENE MaGaret. 


THE Moruer. By Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty. Translated from the 
German by Rev. Benedict P. Lenz. St. Paul, Minn.: Radio Replies Press, 
1949. Pp. xix, 160. $2.95. 

CARDINAL MINDSZENTY SPEAKS. White Book. Published by order of Joseph 
Cardinal Mindszenty. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1949. 
Pp. xi, 234. $2.50. 

CarDINAL MinpszEntTy. The Story of a Modern Martyr. By Bela Fabian. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1949. Pp. vii, 207. $2.75. 

CARDINAL MINpSZzENTy. And the Implacable War of Communism against 
Religion and the Spirit. By the Very Rev. Dr. Nicholas Boer. London: 
B.U.E. Ltd., 1949. Pp. 391. $3.75. 

That the martyrdom of Cardinal Mindszenty had been consummated even 
before his trial took place is evident to most; yet, the lessons deduced there- 
from were not uniform. In our over-adjectivized age, it is too simple to be a 
martyr. Complex citizens, returned sinners and fallen angels are more 
interesting to our neurotic world. After a martyr is characterized and 
accepted as such by innumerable newspapers, periodicals, radio and film, 
people nod and allocate him to a certain brain-cell. Yet, in the long run, 
this benevolent acceptance is a no less tragic restriction than that which the 
Cardinal is actually suffering in the prison of the Communists’ Gestapo. 

Cardinal Mindszenty is not only a great prince of the Church but a great 
European and thus also a great world-citizen. If the coming of the Second 
World War and the subsequent Russian occupation of the eastern European 
political vacuum was a result of the previous failure of European morality, 
then Mindszenty was and remained the living conscience of Europe. Ameri- 
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cans, while perceiving—and perhaps overestimating—the distilled ideological 
menace of Communism, are not always aware of the fact that the present 
dividing line puts Europe’s political limits back to where they were a thousand 
years ago, and the cultural boundaries to where these stood four hundred 
years ago. From lands which the superficiality and Millsian optimism of the 
West—clearly a legacy of nineteenth-century philosophy—traded over to Asia 
for nothing, the last simple and heroic words were those of a Cardinal who, 
being the Prince-Primate in Hungary, was the spiritual head of a state in a 
unique way. The symbol is miraculously clear, but some of the clerks still 
do not want to see it. 

But they can read. Mindszentyana we have aiready. These four volumes 
are a worthy beginning as well as a basis. 

The speeches and writings of Cardinal Mindszenty on motherhood rank 
with those of the well-known Catholic writers of twentieth-century Hungary. 
The works of Prohaszka, Schiitz, Téth and Mindszenty are proofs of the 
Marian spirit prevalent in Hungary, a country dedicated to the Holy Virgin. 
Some of the thoughts expressed in the Cardinal’s letters and articles are of 
such classic value that one wonders whether it would not be advisable to 
publish them as appendices to Catholic sociological texts and marriage-guide 
volumes. This text could, however, stand another editing as the translation 
was indirect—from Hungarian to German and thence to English. There are 
a few misunderstood references and errata. 

The “White Book” is a collection of the Cardinal’s speeches and papers 
from 1944 to 1948. The publisher’s foreword explains the origin of the 
volume. The commentary is good and, quite understandably, some of the 
documents are missing or incomplete. For example, the full extent of the 
Cardinal’s historic address to the Assembly of St. Stephen’s Academy on 
February 24, 1948, was not available to the publishers; this is unfortunate. 
Generally speaking, this is a very useful collection for reference purposes. 

Bela Fabian was a Liberal-Conservative Jewish politician in Hungary. 
After his liberation from a German concentration camp, he was one of the 
few who in 1945 had the integrity and courage not to return to Hungary for 
a dubious political career but chose instead to remain in exile. He was deeply 
impressed by the record of the Cardinal; his childhood memories of a better 
age under the Monarchy, where Catholic humanitarianism provided Hun- 
garian Jews with opportunities for cultural and economic independence and 
prosperity, must have been equally inspiring. His record of the Cardinal’s 
life is written with a unchallengeable intellectual honesty; the book is read- 


able for everyone. 
Perhaps the most directly authentic and detailed book is that of Mon- 


signor Boer, published in England. The Monsignor was one of the Car- 
dinal’s aides and until the very last days remained on the spot, trying to save 
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what could be saved. In the meantime he collected and noted circumstances 
and facts which were to be revealed later. He succeeded in escaping and wrote 
this remarkable book on free soil. It deals mainly with the gradual develop- 
ment of terror and the clever tactics of the Communist rulers; it is well 
documented and not devoid of occasional good philosophizing. A brief on the 
legal aspects of the Mindszenty trial was added by Sir David. Maxwell- 
Fyfe, K.C., the erstwhile British Prosecutor at Nuremberg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. LUKE UNGARN. 


EDUCATION 


EpucaTION THROUGH ArT. By Herbert Read. New York: Pantheon 

Books Inc., 1949. Pp. xxiii, 320. $5.50. 

This book (it really includes several books) seems an outstanding contri- 
bution to education, both in what it actually says and what it implies. If 
anyone has had a deep suspicion, or even a definite malaise, about what is 
going on in education, this is the most penetrating and most constructive 
book to read. 

It seems to me best to present this book in a personal light. I have been 
frequently puzzled by the divorce of educational curricula from creative 
activity. But the more I have studied, the more I have been puzzled by num- 
erous other divorces—the Cartesian divorce of religion from life, the 
Machiavellian divorce of ethics from politics, the pragmatic divorce of science 
from humanism, and so on. Everywhere there is divorce; everywhere there 
is chaos. And yet everywhere is the mysterious appearance of system. 

A university will grant a doctor’s degree for a thesis on Dante or Shake- 
speare (more frequently, of course, for less rewarding people) ; it presumes 
the professor’s and student’s capacity to pass on the great masters. But it 
will not pass on John Doe’s creative work; it is totally uninterested in what 
John Doe will ever produce creatively. In fact, it doesn’t care two pins 
whether John Doe is creative or not. It can pass on John Doe’s passing on 
Shakespeare, but it cannot pass on John Doe. 

Education through Art penetrates the fait accompli of rationalism as the 
basis of contemporary education, and it makes a penetrating, complete, and 
constructive revolutionary alternative. We have an educational system today, 
on both sides of the Atlantic, that has made a preposterous excision of the 
creative aspects of the human mind, that has enormously increased the 
possibilities of pedantry and insanity, in spite of all the information acquired 
through science and psychology themselves about the fundamental importance 
of making creative activity the basis of education both for the mental hygiene 
of the individual and for the welfare of the social group. The rationalistic 
system simply ignores what the human person really is, and even presents 


conceptually the great truths—as, for example, the truths of religion—on-. 
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a mistaken psychological and educational basis. Rationalism breeds rational- 
ism. How often has one met individuals of supposedly outstanding academic 
attainment who are obviously not only uneducated but unintelligent! Does 
not the present system, as generally practiced, produce skillful manipulators 
of pseudo-intellectual patois, men who are mechanically clever with the move- 
ments of verbal counters but who are incapable of intuition and perception, 
who cannot earnestly respond to truth or reality? Conversely, how many 
genuine minds are lost or ignored in the melee of educational rationalism! 

Read’s book is essentially a practical and scientific analysis of what should 
be done to restore fullness to education. He does not deplore. He starts 
with a complete revolution, and begins with the child. The interpretation 
of the child in the light of modern psychology is outside my scope, but the 
exposition of conflicting theories is made in adequate detail. It does not seem 
to me that Read, though carefully restricting himself to the investigations of 
science and psychology, conflicts in any basic way with the supernatural 
dimensions of Christian education. In fact, I would say that we would gain 
in reverence and humility by an awareness of the problems that Read presents, 
that we could never accept the rationalistic approach, even if we have been 
born and bred in it, with a clear conscience again. Orthodoxy, with its deep 
sense of personalism and its awareness of mystery, particularly of the mystery 
of the Incarnation, should have been educationally in the forefront of the 
reaction against rationalism. Unfortunately what the orthodox were too 
negligent to do, or were themselves too blinded by rationalism to undertake, 
Freud has set in motion. 

Read himself believes that this is the most important book he has written. 
All his work has been penetrating and makes a positive contribution even 
when one has good reason to disagree with it. This is probably his most 
important book in terms of possible social effect though, since there is a good 
deal of massive research in it, it is not the easiest or most graceful to read. 

His thesis is that art (not grammar, not literature, not logic) should be 
the basis of education. By art he means the practice of art. He identified his 
views with those of Plato, and, for this purpose, reorientates Plato’s views 
on education and aesthetics. He makes an explanation of what art is that 
gives a subsequent foundation for his theory of imagery and symbolism. His 
material on imagery is particularly pertinent. He shows the intellectual 


wealth contained in imagery. He shows that there is an imagistic discourse 
as valid as the conceptual. This section of the book is a demonstration 
on scientific and psychological grounds of the kinds and degrees of knowledge 
as envisaged by Maritain. What the artist or the mystic have to offer is 
certainly no less valuable than what the rationalizing mind has to give. 
Why weigh education exclusively in favor of the latter? Read believes that 
even what Maritain calls the intellectual mode of knowledge is enriched and 
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even made possible by imagistic thinking. He realizes that creative exercise 
not only communicates the beholder-creator’s viewpoint of his experience; 
it also in many ways tells us important truths about the creator that are 
most helpful to his teacher. Art not only expresses the external world; 
it also expresses the internal world of the artist. The teacher can really 
learn to know the personality of John Doe. The problem is, does the teacher 
really want to know John Doe? Is the skillful play of verbal counters, the 
diurnal drone of academic patois, more satisfying? 
Fordham University. WILLIAM J. GRACE. 


HISTORY 


THE SPANISH STRUGGLE FOR JusTICE. In the Conquest of America. By 
Lewis Hanke. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1949. 
Pp. xi, 217. $3.50. 

One would expect nothing but ripe scholarship from this book authored 
by the director of the Hispanic Foundation of the Library of Congress. Other 
works in addition to numerous articles published in the learned periodicals of 
North America and Latin America together with the editing and publication 
of collections of documents taken out of dust-covered Spanish archives have 
sufficed to assure the reputation of Dr. Hanke. The present work is the 
happy fruit of all this previous labor and it is the mature presentation of a 
theme which first interested the young graduate student at Harvard twenty 
years ago. Psychologically the supreme achievement of this work is the 
sustaining of an unemotional detachment in a subject which has repeatedly 
been charged with controversy or immersed in rancor. This quality of mind 
insures the book from erroneous interpretation and consequent false con- 
clusions and enhances its character of profound scholarship. 

In an introduction the author avers that his purpose is “to demonstrate 
that the Spanish conquest of America was far more than a remarkable mili- 
tary and political exploit; that it was also one of the greatest attempts the 
world has seen to make Christian precepts prevail in the relations between 
peoples.” Chapter I opens with a description of the first voice lifted publicly 
in a plea for justice toward the Indians, the voice of Friar Antonio de 
Montesinos thundering in 1511 in a straw-thatched church on Hispaniola. 
In Spain we have the first official reaction toward justice in the Laws of 
Burgos of 1512 and in the “Requirement,” which was to be read to the 
Indians before a battle. It described the creation of the world, the leadership 
of pope and king, and the obligation of the Indians to acknowledge the author- 
ity of both. If they did not, war and conquest would be the result. We get 
into other experiments which culminate in the New Laws of 1542 with their 
futile attempt to abolish the encomienda system. ‘The book closes with part 
III in describing with documentary and picturesque detail the continued 
struggle for justice during the second half of the sixteenth century. During 
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this period there were still being enacted in the Indies and especially in 
Spain those gigantic conflicts of the pen and those resounding debates 
among the intellectual stalwarts of the day as to whether the Indians 
were capable of Christianity, what was a just war, what was Spain’s 
title to the Indies, to the Inca empire; whether in right conscience the 
conquest could be continued. ‘The result was that in 1550 the mighty 
emperor, Charles V, the strongest ruler in Europe with a great empire over- 
seas, “in the full tide of his power ordered his conquests to cease until it 
could be decided whether they were just” (p. 117). 

The great Las Casas with his fiery zeal and his “sulphurous invective” 
looms large in these pages. And there is given new knowledge of the man— 
his ability as a legal theorist. The Dominican, Francisco de Vitoria of Sala- 
manca, first father of international law, is given a few solid pages. With 
Las Casas and Zumarraga and Montesinos and a thronging host of others, 
Vitoria was on the side of justice and mildness toward the Indians. Dr. 
Hanke understands well the psychology of the Spanish missionary to the 
New World. In a long note (no. 9) of chapter VI the author differs in 
several points with Edmundo O’Gorman concerning the mentality of Las 
Casas. O’Gorman thinks that the great apostle’s attitude in the Vera Paz 
experiment “is in no essential respect different from that of the physical 
scientist who, armed with a hypothesis, interrogates Nature.” It is regrettable 
that a Mexican scholar of O’Gorman’s ability is unable to understand better 
the psychology of so important a human element in the colonial history of his 
own country. 

With Dr. Hanke’s serenity and detachment there is a good mixture of 
humor. He does not want to powder the Black Legend with additional soot, 
but as historian he must needs bring out the cruelty of Spaniards in order 
that the New Laws be understood. The furious battles of the pen which raged 
in Spain and the striking contrast in conduct overseas between friar and 
conquistador, receives right and correct explanation in these pages; that 
explanation is located in the peculiarity of the Spanish temperament with its 
“individualism, religiosity, legalism, and passion for extremes.” The “Spanish 
character is so fashioned that it can be likened to a medal stamped on each 
of its two sides with a strong and resolute face. One face is that of an 
imperialistic conquistador and the other is a friar devoted to God” (pp. 177 
f.). As for the Black Legend, “No European nation . . . with the possible 
exception of Portugal, took her Christian duties towards native peoples so 
seriously as did Spain. Certainly England did not, for as one New England 
preacher said, ‘the Puritan hoped to meet the Pequod Indians in Heaven, but 
wished to keep apart from them on earth, nay, to exterminate them from 
the land’” (p. 175)—which is an echo of what Herbert Bolton wrote years 
ago (October, 1917) in the American Historical Review. 

University of San Francisco. Peter M. DuNNE. 
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CHANGING PATTERNS IN AMERICAN CIVILIZATION. By Dixon Wecter, F. O. 
Matthiessen, Detley W. Bronk, Brand Blanshard and George F. Thomas. 
Preface by Robert E. Spiller. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1949. Pp. 176. $2.50. 

The five essays constituting this volume attempt answers to the questions: 
Who are we, and what is the meaning of contemporary American life? As 
Mr. Spiller says in his Preface, the general view of Americans shows us to 
be a disillusioned people. “Our literature is somber and violent; our political 
life is torn by factionalism; our philosophy is pragmatic and materialistic; 
our religion is diffuse and loosely humanitarian; our total thinking is in- 
clined to be cynical and often sardonic.” 

The essays are uneven in quality. The best is Brand Blanshard’s “The 
Heritage, of Idealism,” in which he reviews recent philosophical thought in 
this country. Actually Mr. Blanshard says little more than has been said 
with greater distinction by Santayana some years ago; nevertheless, his survey 
is informative and often penetrating. “The Pattern of Literature” by F. O. 
Matthiessen is disappointing. One has come to expect more from so astute 
a critic as he is. The writing of his essay, as those of Dixon Wecter, President 
Bronk, and George F. Thomas, seems pedestrian and without grace. 

In spite of the generally somber quality of this collection it affords some 
stimulation and achieves its purpose; one does come to a clearer understanding 
of the complex of forces in operation at the present time. 

However, there emerges no over-all picture of the present American scene 
save that of a darkening plain. But perhaps that is the intention of these 
limners of our time. 

University of Akron. Cuares Durry. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF SOUTHERN SECTIONALISM, 1809-1848. By Charles 
S. Sydnor. (A History of the South, by Wendell H. Stephenson and E. 
Merton Coulter, Vol. V.) Baton Rouge, La.: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1948. Pp. 400. $6.00. 

Dr. Sydnor has written the second of a projected ten-volume history of 
the South. This work is Volume V in the important series inaugurated early 
last year by Coulter’s study of the Reconstruction. Sydnor’s present volume 
on the growth of sectionalism considers a highly controversial subject in a 
complex period of Southern history. His approach, despite a characteristic 
modesty, produces a sound, thoughtful, and clearly written work. Most 
remarkably—and rare in the experience of this reviewer with Southern his- 
torians writing about the South—he never descends to mere partisanship. 

In presenting his material, Professor Sydnor shows that the year before 
the clash over Missouri’s admission brought forth no discernible Southern 
sectionalism. However, at the end of the Mexican War this tendency was 
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running rampant. Sectionalism was not the exclusive responsibility of the 
South; on the contrary, as Sydnor points out, there is enough evidence to 
place a large share of responsibility for it on the doorstep of the North. 

The internal situation of the South is discussed in Sydnor’s opening chap- 
ters; his analysis of national politics and federal relations being reserved for 
later consideration. The account of the Missouri controversy is a notably 
fresh approach to an old convention-ridden political story and in the vigor 
of its treatment is typical of his style throughout. Professor Sydnor finds a 
complete change in traditional American constitutional attitudes. While this 
matter is under consideration, the North abandons states rights for national- 
ism, and coincidentally the South turns from nationalism to states rights. 
This change, in Sydnor’s view, brought about the New England hostility 
toward the three-fifths clause and fostered the antislavery movement there. 
He is remarkably objective in treating the abolitionists but, like many other 
historians, he is not sure whether good or harm was the end product of 
such humanitarianism. 

The section on federal relations is exceptional, especially the account of 
Nullification. All the important factors of internal development—political, 
economic, social, religious, educational—are studied in detail and most com- 
petently analyzed. For example, the religious revival that touched the South 
during this period is brought out with a striking emphasis which points up 
the need of a nonpartisan approach to Southern history. Incidentally, Sydnor 
alludes to the growth and influence of the Catholic Church in the South 
during the latter half of the nineteenth century (pp. 54-55), a fact that 
makes Coulter’s previously stated opposite view (in his volume on Recon- 
struction) difficult to understand. Sydnor’s facts clearly indicate that 
religion had a place in the division of 1860, and make sectionalism a matter 
of mind and spirit as well as economics and politics. 

Professor Sydnor has no illusions about Southern civilization during the 
period covered by his excellent work. Yet he does show that Southerners as 
human beings represent a living force willing to die for their ideals and 
principles. Perhaps in one respect he is truly a Southern historian—while he 
recognizes that the devotion of Southerners to their cause was in part a 
psychosis, still he accepts it as a principle and belief real enough to impel men 
to war. Even now this is a problem very much with us as a people, and as 
students of history. 

Sydnor’s work is a notable contribution toward understanding a period 
that has too often been overlooked as historians grope in the dark and dra- 
matic years that follow. Both in scholarship and readability it is a worthy unit 
for this series in Southern history. 


Fordham University. JaMEs J. FLiynn. 
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FAREWELL TO EuRoPEAN History. By Alfred Weber. Translated from the 
German by R. F. C. Hull. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1948. 
Pp. xx, 204. $3.75. 

This book is highly significant as the first postwar publication of a dis- 
tinguished German scholar who returned to his chair at Heidelberg of which 
he had been deprived under the Nazi regime. He does not quote Oswald 
Spengler, but on the book-cover his work is rightly compared with that of 
the well-known German writer who tried to explain the whole course of 
history under the impression of his country’s experience after World War I. 

In the English translation Spengler’s Untergang des Abendlandes was 
called The Decline of the West which is not correct since “Untergang”’ is 
much more than decline and means a complete fall. And strange enough, 
this time again the title of the German original, published in Bern, 1946, 
which is Abschied von der bisherigen Geschichte received a misleading transla- 
tion, reminding the American reader of Eric Fischer’s The Passing of the 
European Age. Weber says farewell not only to European, but to all past 
history or, to quote his own words, to “the old ‘history’ inaugurated by the 
equestrian tribes 1200 years before Christ.” 

Yet, the new German interpretation of history written during the last 
phase of the war which, for Germany, ended in a catastrophe much greater 
than in 1918, is less pessimistic than Spengler’s, were it only because it is 
not deterministic. Professor Weber’s “sketch,” much briefer than Spengler’s 
two volumes, though (at least in the translation) hardly clearer, has a 
subtitle which sounds like a challenge: ‘““The Conquest of Nihilism.” 

Before, however, turning to the task of today, the author gives in the main 
part of his book—after a few pages on “the uniqueness of the West” and 
less than one page on the high Middle Ages (1000-1250) called “the homeric 
period of Europe’”—an analysis of modern European history, chiefly in char- 
acteristics of the leading representatives of Western culture. The longest 
chapter—one fourth of the whole book—deals with ‘‘the phenomenon of 
Nietzsche.”’ And even those who would question some of Professor Weber’s 
earlier points, for instance the placing of Dante at the beginning of a 
process called “the loosening of dogma,” or his remark on the “undisturbed 
sunniness” of the period from 1763 to 1793, will fully agree with him when 
he stresses the responsibility of Nietzsche’s “anti-Sermon-on-the-Mount”’ for 
the final catastrophe which followed after the period of “apparent peace” 
from 1890 to 1914. The idea of Nietzsche as precursor of National Socialism 
is certainly not new, but what is particularly well explained. is the fact that 
the author of The Will to Power could not overcome nihilism, that spiritual 
outcome of secularism, because, time-conditioned as he was, he thought that 
the very foundation of Christianity had broken down. 

Professor Weber does not discuss in detail the “universal, life-spanning 
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experience” which he anticipated in 1933 and which led his country into 
“the depth of the abyss.” Using this expression in a “supplementary note” 
added in June, 1945, he admitted at the same time that the Germans them- 
selves have deserved “the wave of hatred” that has broken over them, especial- 
ly in view of the “abominations that have only now been revealed.” And he 
also admits “the inevitable consequence” that Germany “will no longer belong 
to the decisive Great Powers of the world” and “will never again become a 
sovereign, autonomous, competitive Power State in the earlier sense.” 
However, in his opinion, such a ‘‘farewell from history” must be taken not 
only by Germany, but by all countries: ‘“‘national cultures with intellectually 
free sovereignty, but no freely competing nation-states any more, and a 
hierarchy of ‘gremiums’ or judiciary syndicates into which their economic 
and general policy is built—such is the new historical world-type.” And this 
is the vision of the future which Professor Weber tries to clarify in the last 
two chapters of the book, first from the point of view of “economic integra- 
tion,” speaking as a well-qualified expert, mainly, however, from a philosoph- 
ical viewpoint which is described as “‘intimations of transcendence,” but which 
is hardly understandable for the average reader, maybe because these in- 
volved conclusions are summarized on seventeen pages only. It may be that 
the last sentence can serve as a key to a correct interpretation of his ideas: 
“Those who have a Fall behind them can never become innocent again.” 
Fordham University. O. HALECKI. 


THE Spirit OF REVOLUTION IN 1789. A Study of Public Opinion as Re- 
vealed in Political Songs and Other Popular Literature at the Beginning 
of the French Revolution. By Cornwell B. Rogers. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1949. Pp. ix, 363. $5.00. 

The French Revolution appears more than ever, and justly so, as a fascin- 
ating topic to historians of all nationalities. New books are published each 
year whose authors hope to project more light on this period. Some of them, 
however, imbued with a partisan spirit, are not much concerned with argu- 
ments and proofs. Their only purpose is to glorify or deprecate systematically 
anything which took place from 1789 to 1799. Others, on the contrary, in- 
spired by that school of thought which favors economic interpretation of 
history, accumulate facts and statistics, thus revealing an utter incomprehen- 
sion of one of the greatest tragedies in the history of mankind. 

Mr. Cornwell B. Rogers has not fallen victim to either of these two ten- 
dencies, and he deserves to be congratulated. His starting point is interesting. 
While studying the revolutionary era, he was impressed by the number of 
popular songs written at that time. He wondered whether they could not fur- 
nish him with constructive information in order to pass judgment on what 
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he rightly calls “the spirit of Revolution”; hence the origin of his book. 
These songs, as is well known, became more and more numerous and in- 
flammatory during the Terror, and the author does not forget to mention 
how much the Convention used them as a propaganda weapon. However, at 
least for the time being, Mr. Rogers has limited his detailed research to the 
events of 1789. 

What teachings can be drawn from this study? In a first section, the reader 
is acquainted with conditions in France at the eve of the meeting of the 
Estates General. The picture drawn is, on the whole, accurate. The author 
seems to have fully realized that the causes of the Revolution are neither 
economic nor financial. He is, however, inclined to give perhaps too much 
stress to the dissatisfaction of the middle class “out of patience with old 
regime efficiency.” This explanation of the drama is somewhat superficial. 
It was essentially the dynamite of new ideas which started the explosion. 
The next ten chapters are devoted to a penetrating analysis of the state of 
mind of public opinion in 1789. Especially interesting are the chapters, “The 
Dual Leadership of Louis and Necker” and “The Influence of Sensibility.” 
“Tn this phase of the French Revolution, man’s myth-making proclivities are 
already revealed.” The truth of this remark is abundantly proved by the glori- 
fication of two such second-class personalities as the weak king and his preten- 
tious minister. This instinct, which constantly led the revolutionaries to look for 
“the man of destiny” and which later threw them into the arms of Bonaparte, 
can be explained only by the emotional atmosphere that prevailed as soon as 
the Estates General met. Rousseau, it may be said, did not exert any direct 
influence in 1789; although invisible, he was, however, already present. 

Mr. Rogers has tried to draw a few conclusions of a general scope. His 
thesis is not new, but it is brilliantly stated. “In the soil of 1789,” the author 
contends (p. 241) “were the seeds of forthcoming disasters.” Why? “On 
account of the profound confusion of revolutionary mood.” With a startling 
lucidity, Mr. Rogers outlines the main contradictions in which later the 
Revolution bogged down. Contradiction between liberty and equality, be- 
tween new order and re-generation; between love and hatred; between fra- 
ternity and Jacobinism; between internationalism and chauvinism. One could 
argue that a study of popular songs was not indispensable to formulate such 
statements. Maybe. But one could pointedly answer that a great many his- 
torians would have limited their ambition to a study of the songs, without 
attempting to reach any conclusions. Instead of a dry and factual monograph, 
Mr. Rogers has given us an inspiring and provocative discussion of ideas. 
He has thus shown a quality of mind rare enough nowadays to deserve an 


appreciative mention. 
— §t. John’s University. Rosert Lacour-Gay_et. 
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ALEXANDER IN BaByLon. By Jakob Wassermann. New York: Ziff-Davis 

Publishing Company, 1949. Pp. 169. $2.75. 

The blurb describes this work as a “poetic novel of naked power and 
violence.” Violence, lust and the baser passions obtrude themselves throughout. 
For those who want their ‘historical’ novels planted on a solid substructure of 
fact, Wassermann’s opus can have little appeal. Some vivid pages on mass 
hysteria and mass control do not relieve the taint. As for ‘history’, Tarn or 
Wilcken both have shown us that the sober recital of scientific researchers 
with a gift for adequate expression can be far more satisfying than the offerings 
of the Naturalistic school of novel-writers. If the ‘sources’ justified the 
Achilles-Patroclus relation of Alexander to Hephaestion the story told by 
Wassermann might carry more conviction. But it has now become a common- 
place of competent historical research that the alleged sources into which the 
author “has plunged deeply,” to quote the notice on the jacket, are ill-digested 
third-century anti-Alexandrine propaganda, poetical fantasies and hearsay 
remote from the events. Another conclusion to which sober historians have 
long since arrived is that Alexander’s paramount passion was ambition and not 
the pleasures of the flesh. Hence the lines on Roxana (p. 116) must be set 
down as so much voluptuous ‘poetry.’ However, one incident in this tale of 
Oriental extravagance rises above the flesh and the merely sensuous: the 
stubborn heroic devotion of the Hebrew subjects to the God of Israel (120- 
124). Could the years of somber foreboding in the Austria (mot Australia, 
as one reads on the cover!!) of 1930-1933 have anything to do with this note 
of reason in so much that is calculated to appeal to the merely sensuous? 

Fordham University. 7 JosepH M. F. MariQue. 


Tue Wor.p oF THE Mipptez Aces. A Reorientation of Medieval History. 
By John L. LaMonte. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1949. Pp. 
xxi, 827. $5.50. 

Professor LaMonte has here accomplished a remarkable feat in approaching 
the ideal comprehensive textbook. His work will undoubtedly cause a stir 
among teachers on the college level, for his book has a novel approach. 

The author holds to the thesis of George Vernadsky that the center of 
gravity of the medieval world was located in the East. In support of this 
approach, the theories of the Belgian scholar, Henri Pirenne, have also been 
invoked. Rather than follow the emphasis which historians have habitually 
placed on the Papacy and Western Christianity, LaMonte has presented a 
formidable collection of factual and interpretative material which throws the 
focus sharply on the East. The coverage given to Eastern political history and 
culture appears out of proportion to the actual pagination, for it is so radical 
an interjection that it continually absorbs the reader’s attention. Although 
Western Europe is given a greater over-all coverage, Professor LaMonte 
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definitely forces it into the background by use of such startling devices as 
genealogical tables of the Grand Princess of Kiev, the Saljuq Sultans, the 
Ayyubids of Egypt, the Chingizkhanid Khans, the Grand Princes of Russia, 
and the Grand Dukes of Lithuania. 

The author will cheer the hearts of many teachers when they perceive his 
coverage of Sicily and Spain: two countries which have an important, but 
often unrecognized place in medieval history. This welcome addition is 
counterbalanced by the dearth of information on such topics as Irish Monas- 
ticism, St. Augustine’s De Civitate Dei, and the Merovingian dynasty, which 
reigned for over three hundred years in Western Europe. 

Many errors will be discerned in the treatment of Western European History 
—such as the statement that Wat Tyler was killed by the burgesses of London 
in a counter rising to the Peasants’ Revolt of 1381; actually, Tyler was killed 
by a retainer of Richard II during a conference when Tyler gave the impres- 
sion he was about to harm the young king. Such inaccuracies detract from the 
genuine merits of the book. Some errors may be charged without doubt to the 
proofreader, but others appear to stem from the desire of the author to be 
flippant and therefore appeal to the young college student. Such shortcomings 
balance the finer points of the work: the scope of historical reporting, the many 
clear genealogical tables, the maps, illustrations, index, and the bibliography 
of latest references. 

Fordham University. Tuomas J. HICKMAN. 


Jewry-Law 1n MeEpIEvAL GERMANY. Laws and Court Decisions Concerning 
Jews. By Guido Kisch. (American Academy for Jewish Research: Texts 
and Studies, Vel. III.) New York: American Academy for Jewish Re- 
search, 1949, Pp. xvi, 274. $5.00. 

The American Academy for Jewish Research deserves warm thanks for 
putting this volume at the disposal of the student of medieval law. ‘The 
author, following the footsteps of Stobbe, Scherer, Caro and Juster, here 
offers excerpts from documents bearing upon the treatment of the Jews in 
Germany and in the adjacent Eastern provinces. ‘Jewry-Law,’ a negative 
and fundamentally discriminatory conception, is an important source of in- 
formation concerning the cultural, social, and economic life of the Jews in 
the Middle Ages. 

The Introduction (pp. 1-23) gives an interesting synopsis of the history 
and interrelation of the Law-Books and Jury-Court Decisions. The main 
body (pp. 37-261) consists of texts, each preceded by a short introductory 
chapter with an analysis and characterization of the sources. All Jury-Court 
Decisions, made for Bohemian towns, appear translated from the Czech into 
Modern German, as the original MHG MSS have been lost. The Schoffen- 
buch of Briinn as well as a few Sachsen-Spiegel glosses are in Latin. The 
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main body of the texts, however, is in Middle High German and Middle 
Low German. Of paramount importance is, of course, the textual treatment 
and presentation of the material. Here Kisch fortunately goes beyond the 
goal of the historian. He carefully avoids the arbitrary treatment and pitfalls 
of normalization of the Lachmann-Schule, and presents a diplomatic, non-nor- 
malized text, of which even a philologist will be able to make good use in his 
linguistic studies. As for the scope of Kisch’s collection, one perhaps might 
like to add the Jewry-Oath of Erfurt of 1227 which has the honor of being 
the oldest Old German original Urkunde and as such opens Wilhelm’s 
gigantic Corpus der Originalurkunden (1933). 

Of great importance is the bibliography of this book (pp. 24-34), which 
enumerates MSS and printed editions of all Law-Books, Jury-Court De- 
cisions, and similar legal documents. This alone would make the volume 
indispensable for the student of medieval law and philology. Various indices 
enhance the value of this book. The rich and new material offered in this 
volume makes the reader eager to reach for the promised companion volume 
in which the yield of these texts will be presented. 

Hunter College. CaRL SELMER. 


DER ITALIENISCHE HUMANISMUS. By Eugenio Garin. Bern: A. Francke 

Verlag, 1947. Pp. 296. 

The Renaissance may be considered as a tremendous expansion of horizons 
in the fields of intellectual, artistic, and cultural living. Humanism, then, 
in its most technical sense, assumed the aspects of an immanent force com- 
penetrating all the areas of that expansile movement. Although Eugenio 
Garin’s study of the subject, ranging as it does from Petrarch to Tommaso 
Campanella, breaks out beyond the boundaries of the historical Renaissance, 
the author adds a perspective of depth to these broad outlines by focusing on 
the development of sixteenth-century Italian thought as an interpretation 
of the man-in-the-cities, that is, man in the centers of courtliness and culture. 
The sharpening of this focus has, of necessity, involved passing over or touch- 
ing lightly upon many of the outlying problems of humanism. 

The result has produced a very scholarly book whose implications and 
suppressed relationships could well provide material for another two or three 
volumes. In discussing the humanae litterae and the sources of humanism, 
the author has preferred the philosophical approach to the varied manifesta- 
tions of humanism, rather than follow Toffanin’s distinction between the 
“Latin” humanists and those of the “volgare.”” He traces the directions of 
humanism from Petrarch to Coluccio Salutati, through Leonardo Bruni and 
Poggio Bracciolini, Leon Battista Alberti, Galateo and Pontano, as they 
flower out in the perfect dichotomy of the Renaissance schools of Plato and 
Aristotle. Marsilio Ficino, Cristoforo Landino and Pico della Mirandola are 
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set over against Pietro Pomponazzi and Simone Porzio. The philosophy of 
love opposes the Nicomachean Ethics; the dignity of man as the creature 
of philosophic and contemplative peace stands over against man as the creature 
of logic and rhetoric. It is the old conflict of the metaphysics of love versus 
the ethic of action. 

Naturforschung, the investigation of natural phenomena at the hands of 
Leonardo, Girolamo Fracostoro, della Porta, and Bernardino Telesio, receives 
ample treatment with heavy emphasis on the philosophical implications of 
scientific progress in those days. Finally, the section from Giordano Bruno to 
Campanella strikes clearly a dominant chord whose reverberations may be 
heard even in our time. 

High praise is due this book. Its profound analysis leads to the inescapable 
conclusion that humanism did more than enlarge the cultural and intel- 
lectual horizons of an anthropocentric view of the world. Humanism became 
a way of life affecting every level of society. 

Fordham University. Victor R. YANITELLI. 


MAKERS OF THE Mopern MINp. By Thomas P. Neill. Milwaukee: The 

Bruce Publishing Company, 1949. Pp. xi, 391. $3.75. 

The writer, a professor at St. Louis University, has chosen eleven men, 
only one a Catholic, and asserts that they ‘“‘deserve to be called makers of 
the modern mind.” His viewpoint is exclusively European, his heroes includ- 
ing four Englishmen, three Frenchmen and four of German expression. 
No Orientals or Americans are mentioned. Only passing notice is given to 
the Catholic Church. Indeed, the one section on the Church to make the 
Index is a study of its “decline.” It is perhaps equally strange that an Amer- 
ican could not find among his countrymen one worthy of the title of a 
“maker.”’ If Emerson or Brownson would not do, Einstein lives in America. 

Professor Sorokin gives a fairer view. If among the rationalists he gives 
Neill’s Descartes a rating of eight and Neill’s Kant the supreme rating of 
twelve, he also gives nine to Leibniz and eights to Galileo, Bruno, Keppler 
and Spinoza, all of whom are ignored by our author. Newton gets a rating 
of nine from Sorokin, and Locke eight, but J. S. Mill, Spencer, Hume and 
Schopenhauer also receive eights and Nietzsche a nine. Marx gets an eight 
among the Nominalists but so also do Comte and Maxwell. Luther and 
Calvin, who are ‘“‘makers,” receive grades of eight and six from Sorokin, 
whereas Loyola and Cervantes get eights and Malebranche a seven. Neill 
passes over these Catholics as well as Vico. Moreover, Sorokin mentions a 
host of thinkers with lesser ratings in each group. There can not be the 
slightest doubt that Neill’s array of “makers” is sadly incomplete. 

The individual studies in this book are for the most part based on secondary 
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sources. More interesting is the Conclusion in which the writer, who 
is apparently not unaware of the frailty of his underlying thesis, attempts 
to justify his position. A maker of modern thought, according to Professor 
Neill, is helped by a long life span but it is not an essential. He must have 
much leisure for thought and writing; he must have a group of devoted dis- 
ciples who popularize his doctrines; temperament is of no importance. 

The writer is willing to admit that there were greater thinkers in each 
century than the representatives he has chosen. He is concerned with Napo- 
leons of the mind who say well what the age feels but has not yet expressed 
clearly. They must be thinkers of more than ordinary proportions but at 
the same time they must establish a certain relationship with the beliefs and 
aspirations commonly held by their age. They must accept the age’s under- 
lying assumption. They must trim their doctrines to the winds of the day. 
They must offer the world a set of ideas capable of being reduced to a single 
formula. They must have key ideas which explain everything. They must 
not be too complex or too profound. They cannot afford to be too original. 
They must pick up various ideas propounded by obscure thinkers, condense 
them into syntheses and stake out intellectual claims. They must register 
strong protests against apparent evils or shortcomings of the age while not 
omitting to promise a better standard of life in the future. Makers of the 
modern mind are men who ride the intellectual tides of their times, pulling 
together many scattered ideas and concentrating them into master ideas which 
become powerful in history. . 

That there is anything in the concept of “intellectual imperialism” would 
be difficult to prove. Certainly Mr. Neill does not succeed in doing it. 

W oodstock College. E. A. Ryan. 


LITERATURE, ART 


Scott-Ki1nc’s Mopern Europe. By Evelyn Waugh. Boston: Little, Brown 

& Company, 1949. Pp. 89. $2.00. 

NINETEEN Stories. By Graham Greene. New York: The Viking Press, 

1949. Pp. 247. $2.75. 

A cardinal quality of the Catholic Literary Revival in those countries 
where the Reformation effected a sharp break with the tradition is that 
Catholic literature became the literature of protestants. Protest gave a mighty 
force, now direct, now driven underground in satire, to the iconoclastic 
literary pamphleteering of what someone has rather pompously labeled the 
“Age of Belloc.” Chesterton is gone and Belloc silent; Evelyn Waugh and 
Graham Greene, each in his highly individual way, carry on the iconoclasm of 
tradition. It is the hard-won conviction of the schoolmaster protagonist of Mr. 
Waugh’s latest book that “it would be very wicked indeed to do anything to 
fit a boy for the modern world.” In every one of his short stories Mr. 
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Greene writes of the England of “depression and a kind of Metroland 
culture.” 

Scott-King’s Modern Europe is the slightest of Mr. Waugh’s books, 
slighter even than the unfinished novel (not yet published in this country) 
which he has entitled Work Suspended. Deriving from the author’s appear- 
ance—somewhat as interloper, I am told—at the Vittoria celebration at 
Salamanca a very few years back, Scott-King’s Modern Europe concerns the 
nightmarish visit of an English classics master to a literary tercentenary in 
Neutralia. He finds the affair a comedy of errors (bad food, moldy speeches, 
bald propaganda) typical of the new state in the new Europe. After a most 
dismal and disquieting time of alternately being “honored” and ignored, 
Scott-King leaves Neutralia by underground and disguised as an Ursuline 
nun. There are few flashes of the comic imp in this book, and one sees a 
baleful significance in the fact that it is the first Waugh book without a brash 
hero—no Basil Seal, not even a Dennis Barlow. Mr. Waugh seems for 
the moment overwhelmed by his long-standing enemy, the modern world. 

The modern world is Mr. Greene’s enemy too. These eighteen stories and 
an unfinished novel—“the by-products of a novelist’s career” is his modest 
designation for them—show that enmity, and display within shorter compass 
the major themes of his novels. Children “divided by the fear and the at- 
traction of life,” young men on the Dole, city-bred automata who in the 
country “hadn’t a name for anything round them” people these stories and 
an England (‘a magnet which had lost its power’) of pious, smooth-faced 
frauds just out of focus and grubby, pathetic ones in the foreground. Some of 
the stories depend upon dishonest melodramatic devices, but even in these the 
Eliotesque correlatives sear the mind. Two of the most memorable stories, 
“The Basement Room” and “The Hint of an Explanation,” juxtapose child- 
hood and horror in a valid way. Neither Mr. Waugh nor Mr. Greene achieves 
the final rightness of the born short-story writer in his short pieces, al- 
though the latter is the more successful technician. And although these 
stories are inferior Greene, no reader of this exciting author’s “entertain- 
ments” or serious novels (to both of which these stories bear kinship) will 
wish not to know them. 

Georgetown University. Ritey HuGHEs. 


Tue Happy Tree. By Sheila Kaye-Smith. New York: Harper & Brothers, 

1949. Pp. 279. $3.00. 

It is with her descriptions of snowbound farm views in this simple tale of a 
lonesome young English farmer and his almost fatal relationship with a 
neighbor’s wife in the uncertain days of the late war that the author comes 
closest to making this book worth purveying. 

If the pathetically spineless young widower, Kemp Silverden, had fallen 
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into the clutches of a less scrupulous coquette than Alice Candelin, there 
would at least have been a denouement in harmony with the general direction 
of probability. Kemp instead is ultimately saved from an adulterous situa- 
tion by the suddenly awakened conscience of an educated woman of sense 
and taste lolling out of her element; such a mechanism, however, fails to 
provide the convincing lesson that might have been evoked had the disastrous 
results of weaker characters and less bridled passions been exhibited as in the 
case of an Anna Karenina. As it is, these farmers are lacking in depth, feel- 
ing and vitality. The author barely scratches the surface of a universe of 
potential giants hidden away within the compass of a petty situation in a lacka- 
daisical atmosphere. 

Nevertheless, the story has the enchantment of being plainly and cleverly 
told in delicate and comparatively pristine language, a rarity in a time when 
the trend in the novel is toward sensationalism, obscurity and sensuality. 

White Plains, N. Y. RicHarp M, MAuHar, 


PeTeR ABELARD. A Novel. By Helen Waddell. New York: Henry Holt 

& Co., 1947. Pp. 277. $3.00. 

The republication of Peter Abelard, by Helen Waddell, will make a good 
many readers wonder whether this novel, which made such a deep impression 
upon its first publication some fifteen years ago, will read as well now in 
what is for all literary purposes another age. That is a stiff test for even a 
high-brow best-seller. It is certainly one which the average historical romance, 
depending as it does upon sensational evidence set in a picturesque décor for 
its main interest, stands little chance of passing. It is a real experience, 
therefore, to find that this book definitely yields a profounder meaning upon a 
second reading. 

In the first place, there is still something miraculous about Miss Waddell’s 
handling of time and place. The wealth and sureness of detail possible only 
to such a scholar still is stirred by that freshness of atmosphere and feeling 
that made such an impression upon first reading. The dramatic surprises of 
the story, one of the most famous love stories of the world, still lift the almost 
legendary experience to breath-taking suspense. There is still the variety and 
charm of character, ranging from the opulent portrait of Gilles, the sensualist 
and humanist, to the brief but no less dramatic glimpse of a very different 
type of man, Bernard of Clairvaux, one of the tenderest and most poetic of 
all the world’s ascetics. 

On reacquaintance, the contrast between the love of Eloise and that of 
Abelard is underscored even more delicately. For Eloise, love is quite literally 
all. When that all-possessing passion is thwarted and dammed up, competence 
in work and compassion awake ; yet they are never more than flowers blooming 
in the desert. But love for Abelard, though no less passionate and disastrous, 
is only part, as Eloise all too surely knows. Indeed, I am not sure on rereading 
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that the drama of a strong spirit wrestling with its pride is not even more 
impressive than the conflict of the passions of the body and the heart and the 
mind. In that sense, the old tragedy has a triumphant, if not a happy ending. 
For, out of his own pain, Abelard came to penetrate something of the whole 
mystery of the world’s pain and to achieve the beginning of a deeper under- 
standing of God than any of his philosophical speculations had ever compassed. 
Thus out of a very moving study of the passions of man the: author has 
evoked some very profound suggestions of the relations between man and 
his God. 


University of Wisconsin. HELEN C. WHITE. 


IMAGE AND IDEA. Fourteen Essays on Literary Themes. By Philip Rahv. 

Norfolk, Connecticut: New Directions, 1949. Pp. 164. $3.00. 

Mr. Rahv, one of the editors of Partisan Review, where a good many cf 
these essays first appeared, writes in a style at all moments smart and per- 
suasive and often brilliant. A heavily socio-political, psychoanalytic, and 
anthropological vocabulary which might easily blur into a fraudulent jargon is 
on the whole, as Mr. Rahv manages it, an instrument of great flash and 
power. The following account premises that his thinking takes place at a 
high level of sophistication and challenges respectful attention. 

The essays, though various, concern two main topics: American fiction of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries and Russian fiction of the nineteenth. 
A wide range of insights is brought to focus upon a quasi-Hegelian antithesis 
between experience (Image) and consciousness (Idea). The companion con- 
cept of “alienation,” from nature or from society, is a motif in the chapcers 
on the Russians and Kafka. To be more explicit: 1. American writers 
divide into two camps, the palefaces, the thinkers, inheriting the Puritan 
“morality of abstention” from experience (Hawthorne, Melville, James, 
Emily Dickinson), and the redskins, those who have revolted against 
abstention and have affirmed experience (a more numerous tribe, Whitman, 
Twain, Dreiser, Anderson, Lewis, Wolfe, Sandburg, Caldwell, Steinbeck, 
Farrell, Saroyan). 2. Hawthorne was a moralistic, semi-clerical romancer, 
who did not enter the real, waking world of the novel. His yearning for 
experience (symbolized by the voluptuous, dangerous dark ladies, Hester 
Prynne and her sisters) was thwarted by “sin-dogma.” 3. Henry James was 
a paleface who cleverly managed to be a redskin, or at least a pinkskin. His 
American protagonists, the ambassador Strether or the conquering heiresses, 
Isabel] Archer, Milly Theale, Maggie Verver, break with the morality of 
abstention in favor of the Old World seductive opulence—the girls, how- 
ever, accepting the experience only on the condition that it be Americanized, 
“penetrated with the new-world conscience and cleansed.” 4. Dostoevsky and 
Tolstoy represent the contradiction between “the alienated intellectual pro- 
letariat of the city and the unalienated patriciate-peasantry of the country.” 
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The very ideological power which is the source of Dostoevsky’s greatness 
limits his use of the sensuous material world. And even Tolstoy, in the period 
of his conversion and dogmatic asceticism, is another instance of the struggle 
between redskin experience and paleface abstention. 5. More miscellaneously : 
Virginia Woolf deserted reality (i.e., experience) because the only reality she 
conceived was the domesticated, dry kind handed down by the English literary 
tradition, Mrs. Brown in a railway carriage. William Carlos Williams as a 
short-story writer is so close to his material that he escapes the “alienation of 
design.” Arthur Koestler displays contemporaneous relevance but not the tex- 
ture of existence-experience. The later Auden neglects external reality to go 
to school to Kierkegaard. Complementary to all this, one finds a strong state- 
ment of the need for the critic himself to remain aloof from metaphysical com- 
mitments as he approaches reality, the individual work of art. 

As literary critic, Mr. Rahv himself, it is fair to say, manages through the 
very complexity of his presentation a considerable degree of aloofness. Certain 
of his abiding views will, however, be clear: that “feelings of loss and unre- 
ality” characterize the modern world—that at the same time contemporary 
interest in the supernatural, especially that associated with political disillusion, 
is adequately referred to by the term “religiosity.” There is of course also the 
basically postulated antithesis between experience and consciousness, the critical 
results of which are worth noting. Mr. Rahv is several times at pains to insist 
that stark experience, if indeed it ever occurs in literature, is not enough. The 
triumphant American school of experience has foundered precisely for lack 
of “values, ideas and judgments . . . the multiple forms of consciousness.” 
And Mr. Rahv is capable of writing: “It is not . . . by their flouting of the 
communal mores that we judge the great transgressors pictured in literature. 
These big biters into the apple inevitably sin against the Holy Ghost.” Never- 
theless, it seems to me that a sizable flaw in Mr. Rahv’s critical scheme is a 
certain boyish and raw view of what he expresses by the word—which one 
may perhaps take the liberty of capitalizing—Experience. The center of 
gravity of this concept for Mr. Rahv, as for the American novelists of whom 
he himself notes the fact, lies in “sexual freedom” and related sensory treasures. 
His treatment of Hawthorne is the clearest instance. One gathers not only 
that Hawthorne’s personal desire for experience was consistently thwarted 
by a Puritanical inheritance of “sin-dogma,” but that in The Scarlet Letter 
there is actually some realistic drama of experience quivering to get written but 
smothered by the “‘sin-dogma” theme and its attendant trappings of romance 
and allegory. This is surely to underrate “sin-dogma” itself as a form and 
source of experience. To say that The Scarlet Letter could have been written 
at all or could be what it is, or more than it is, without the integral conception 
of sin may make more sense than to say the same about an Inferno, a Measure 
for Measure, or a Paradise Lost. But it does not make much more sense. 

Yale University. W. K. Wimsatt, Jr. 
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T. S. ELior: THe Desicn or His Portry. By Elizabeth Drew. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1949. Pp. 216. $3.00. 

The central feature of this highly intelligent study is the tracing of 
parallels between the “mythical method” recurrently employed by T. S. 
Eliot in his'poetry and the “archetypal images” expounded in the psychological 
writings of Dr. C. G. Jung. The impartiality of the author’s approach is 
evident from the tone of the following passage which occurs in her opening 


chapter: 


It is of course obvious that without any hypothesis of a collective unconscious, the 
“primordial” character of many of his dominating symbols can be accounted for very 
easily by his saturation in literary tradition. But the sequence in which the archetypal 
images arise in the course of his poetry, their inter-relationships, and their final 
resolution into the design of Four Quartets, reflects in a strange way the succession 
in the appearance of the symbols which Jung has described as the archetype of trans- 


formation. 


Whether Mr. Eliot is or has ever been in any formal sense a disciple of 
Dr. Jung, the reviewer cannot say, although he has been publicly referred to 
as such. That a man of his background and culture should have escaped con- 
tact with the modern psychologists of the unconscious was, of course, im- 
possible. Most readers of his poetry and of his criticism (especially his 
comments on James Joyce) must have been aware, in a general way, of the 
frequent echoes of the new psychology in his work. In this book concise and 
positive analogues are deftly established. 

Whatever the eventual place of Mr. Eliot in English poetry and however 
much his fame may recede from its present level (that there is a pronounced 
anti-Eliot trend even in contemporary circles is evident from Robert Hillyer’s 
articles on the Bollingen Award for 1948 in the June 11 and June 18 issues 
of the Saturday Review of Literature) there can be no gainsaying the revolu- 
tion which he was largely instrumental in effecting. Of the many facets of 
that revolution none is more interesting than the restoration to serious purpose 
of the device of allegory. After Descartes had tordu le cou a la poésie, 
allegory, without which medieval poetry is unthinkable, had gone into an 
inevitable decline that even the Romantics and Pre-Raphaelites could not 
effectively check. But the symbolists from whom he derives in large measure 
and Mr. Eliot himself have again elevated allegory to a place of honor. This 
was a certain consequence of the slackening of the positivist-rationalist domina- 
tion of our intellectual milieu. 

In the case of Mr. Eliot (although not always with his followers) the 
revived allegorical method has shown remarkable assimilative powers. No- 
where has this been more happily evident than in Mr. Eliot’s ability to 
incorporate into his interpretation of the plight of modern man the findings 
(and perhaps some of the pseudo findings) of the new psychology without 
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compromising his conception of man’s ultimate destiny. It is possible to say 
this without finding either Mr. Eliot’s art or his spiritual pronouncements 
completely satisfying. 

It would be too much to expect and it would be untrue to suggest that 
this volume provides an easy approach to an understanding of Mr. Eliot’s 
poetry. But it deserves high rank in the growing volume of criticism devoted 
to the exposition of a difficult poet. Aside from JT. S. Eliot: A Selected 
Critique, edited by Leonard Unger (New York, 1948) there is perhaps no 
more valuable introduction to Mr. Eliot’s poetry. 

Marquette University. MicHagEt F., Mo.oney. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. By Mark Van Doren. New York: William 

Sloane Associates, 1949. Pp. 285. $3.50. 

NATHANIEL HawTuHorNneE. A Biography. By Randall Stewart. New Haven: 

Yale University Press, 1948. Pp. 279. $4.00. 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. The American Years. By Robert Cantwell. New 

York: Rinehart & Company, 1948. Pp. 499. $6.00. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne is said to have attracted more biographers than any 
other American author. One of these, Henry James, wrote from discipleship, 
but in recent years it has been a matter of interpreters rather than disciples. 
Our fashion now is to devote both enlightened guesswork and scholarship to 
those of our writers about whom there is a “problem.” Melville, Emily Dick- 
inson, and Hawthorne pre-eminently satisfy the metaphysical, even the 
Freudian bent of the biographer; all have a currency now and an interest, 
quite apart from any question of their literary production, as seminal exam- 
ples of Geistesgeschichte. Such a Hegelian sacrifice of form to ideas, as René 
Weller and Austin Warren recently pointed out, is deceptive. Yet, important 
as is the question of form, the relation of ideas to literature and the relation 
of the artist to his work may not be altogether ignored. ‘“‘Personify the cen- 
tury,” Hawthorne once suggested as story subject in a notebook entry; the 
extent to which both Hawthorne’s work and life personify his time will al- 
ways be a subject for the scholar and biographer. 

The Hawthorne problem is an intriguing one. Simply put, it is this: Were 
there two Hawthornes? For Sophia, the writer and the man were one, both 
her “Lord,” but their son Julian was aware that the cheerful father he knew 
was not the man he and others found in the novels and stories. Emerson 
thought the man and the work different, and—perhaps there was a subtle 
jealousy here—the man better. Modern criticism is aware of a dichotomy; 
Austin Warren, for example, sees Hawthorne as “half skeptic and half 
fideist” ; and Yvor Winters finds Maule’s curse of Calvinism and the taste 
for allegory resulting in “the choice between abstractions inadequate or ir- 
relevant to experience on the one hand, and experience on the other as far as 
practicable unilluminated by understanding.” 
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For Mark Van Doren the two Hawthornes are the artist half afraid, 
half unaware of his powers and loyal to unhappiness; and the man consumed 
by a “nostalgia for the ordinary.” Just as, except for Shakespeare, Haw- 
thorne’s favorite writers—Spenser, Bunyan, Swift, Dr. Johnson—were in 
their varying ways accidental artists, Hawthorne sought to escape the re- 
sponsibilities of art, partly because he could not persuade himself about the 
reality of the world in his work. Unfortunately, that amorphous form, the 
romance, was at hand. It made escape into “fancy,” into allegory, and into 
gothic melodrama possible to Hawthorne’s imaginative powers, and at the 
last mechanically possible. Yet the formula, transformed by an inner com- 
pulsion and a steady view of what Mr. Van Doren sees as Hawthorne’s great 
theme, that of “public confession,” once flowered in the achievement of a 
supremely great book, The Scarlet Letter, “still the high mark in American 
fiction.” 

Mr. Van Doren’s book, a volume in the new “American Men of Letters 
Series,” is an outstanding success at what a critical biography should be: 
unobtrusive biography and criticism, both sympathetic and detached, of the 
first rank. The attainment of this volume justifies the board of editors for 
this series in the principle of selection for its authors: sound scholarship and 
good writing by someone not a specialist in the subject of the individual 
biography. The result in this instance, at least, has been the avoidance of 
special pleading and, on the positive side, an approach which is generous and 
vital. Mr. Van Doren’s study of Hawthorne as comic artist and of his stories 
and romances as “evidence of where his mind had been” is always shrewd in 
its insights. His is a book to be read after the direct (and perhaps prolonged) 
experience of Hawthorne’s work; once that experience has been had, it can 
nowhere else be so steadily and so brilliantly illumined. 

Mr. Randall Stewart’s biography of Hawthorne might well, for its com- 
pleteness and its careful chronology of detail, serve as an introduction to the 
writings and the man. As Mr. Van Doren observes, Mr. Stewart knows more 
about Hawthorne than any other living man. He wears his learning easily, 
even to being gentle in his rebuke of those who rush into theory before con- 
sulting the hard, denying fact. His Hawthorne is the Hawthorne available 
through document; the long inference is, for the most part, eschewed. The 
result is quiet, confident performance. He has some good things to say about 
Hawthorne and the knowledge of evil, but he curiously fails to see, in 
discussing “the public confession of the Puritan” (a theme, by the way, which 
Mr. Van Doren traces to Hawthorne’s absorbing interest in the famous con- 
fession of Dr. Johnson, no Puritan), that the “estrangement” of sin is pri- 
marily estrangement from God. 

Mr. Van Doren’s book and Mr. Stewart’s complement each other nicely; 
each has a significant contribution to make to our understanding of Haw- 
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thorne, each has its excellence. One would be hard put to it to find an 
excellence other than that of industry in Mr. Robert Cantwell’s plump but 
by no means ample treatment of Hawthorne’s career up to his Liverpool con- 
sulship. His book lacks, woefully, the style and insight of Mr. Van Doren’s 
book and the calm lucidity of Mr. Stewart’s. He clutters up his pages with 
long biographical sketches of every member of the Hawthorne and Manning 
families and just about everybody else in Salem. Hawthorne swims feebly just 
out of ken in this aquarium of small fish. Mr. Cantwell finds Hawthorne’s 
early life “too obscure to be altogether credible” and therefore concludes 
that he was “probably a government agent.” Surely this is to make too much 
of appearances. Hawthorne need not have been a spy; it was enough for a 
man of that time and in that place to have been (as he ardently was) a 
Democrat. Mr. Cantwell’s is the strangest and least credible Hawthorne yet. 
Georgetown University. RitEy HuGHEs. 


GeorcE E ior. Her Life and Books. By Gerald Bullett. New Haven: Yale 

University Press, 1948. Pp. 273. $3.75. 

Mr. Bullett, who is a practicing novelist as well as a critic, asks the ques- 
tion whether George Eliot belongs with Scott, Austen, Dickens, Thackeray 
and the Brontes in the Pantheon of great nineteenth-century novelists. He 
answers his own inquiry with a qualified yes, advancing the opinion that 
Silas Marner and Middlemarch are first rate; Adam Bede, The Mill on the 
Floss and Felix Holt close to greatness; Romola, Amos Barton and Daniel 
Deronda largely failures. In reaching this conclusion Mr. Bullett demon- 
strates a fine insight into the essential techniques of fiction, deep sympathy 
with his subject and a fluent style unusual in critical works of such penetra- 
tion and philosophical reach. 

The clue to Mr. Bullett’s approach to his subject may be found in his 
remark that “when she [George Eliot] forgets herself she can write like an 
angel” (p. 173). For the thesis of the book is that a great novel results from 
a balance between creative dreaming and intelligent planning, between 
inspiration and intention, between the knowledge acquired by “unconscious 
innocent assimilation” and that acquired by deliberate study, between sym- 
pathy and detachment, between immersion in the particular and a philosophical 
grasp of general truth. In her great novels George Eliot achieved this bal- 
ance and, according to Mr. Bullett, excelled contemporaries like Dickens, 
Thackeray and Trollope who were less penetrating but more entertaining 
artists. But in her inferior novels Mr. Bullett finds that the thinker is at odds 
with the artist. Mr. Bullett places an unerring finger on the faults in struc- 
ture and characterization which may be traced to George Eliot’s ethical 


anxieties. 
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Much of the emphasis in this excellent study is placed upon George Eliot’s 
philosophical views—those governing attitudes which were shaped in part by 
environment, in part by her own will, in part by her intellectual occupations. 
Sensitive and pliant, Marian Evans trained the ivy of her affections on her 
strict, sententious but good-natured father, her brother Isaac and Miss Lewis, 
her ardently evangelical school-mistress. When her mother died in Marian’s 
fifteenth year, the young girl became an efficient dutiful housekeeper. Nature 
and circumstances had conspired early in her life to make her a prig. Her 
subsequent companionship did little to alter this tendency. She met George 
Coombe, the necessitarian philosopher, adopted his views and rejected the 
theology of Christianity while retaining, in fancy at least, the poetry of 
Christianity. The elderly Dr. Brabant directed the submissive girl to David 
Strauss’ Life of Christ which Marian Evans translated. Friendship with 
Herbert Spencer, her affair with the “free-thinking” Lewes, her studious 
self-indoctrination in contemporary German philosophy converted her to a 
non-religious humanitarian morality. In a sense her code became more rigid 
as her creed became less certain. Her moral sanction was the inward impulse 
which displayed itself in sympathy for individuals and an altruistic sense of 
duty, and this sanction, transferred to the characters of her fiction, sometimes 
accounts for their stiffness and inhuman consistency. 

There are some readers who may feel that Mr. Bullett, in his effort to 
show how a philosophic habit of thought is perilous to a narrative structure, 
has omitted or evaded the equally important problem raised by the content 
of George Eliot’s philosophy. Whether her novels failed in philosophic com- 
prehension is as real a problem as the one which the author or this volume 
has explored with such candor and skill. 

Fordham University. Francis X. CONNOLLY. 


A CoMMENTARY ON THE GENERAL PROLOGUE TO THE CANTERBURY TALES. 
By Muriel Bowden. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1948. Pp. ix, 
316. $4.00. 

Tue CANTERBURY TALES OF GEOFFREY CHAUCER. A New Modern 
English Prose Translation by R. M. Lumiansky. New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1948. Pp. xxix, 345. $2.95. 

For nearly six centuries innumerable readers have skimmed over, studied 
moderately, or digested thoroughly that magnificent creation, the General 
Prologue to the Canterbury Tales. Further, almost since Chaucer’s own day 
a host of analysts and critics have extolled its many virtues and have called 
frequent attention to the various aspects of the poet’s artistry revealed in the 
famous series of portraits. During the last half-century especially, academic 
scholars both here and abroad have contributed enormously to our knowledge 
and understanding of Chaucer. How extensive this contribution has been is 
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very tellingly revealed simply by observing briefly the tremendous amount of 
learning and research reflected in F. N. Robinson’s masterly condensation and 
summary of our knowledge in the explanatory and textual notes appended to 
his Cambridge edition of Chaucer’s works (the standard one-volume edition). 
It was Miss Bowden’s realization of the virtual impossibility of any ordinary 
person’s sifting through this mass of information which prompted her to 
undertake the job of synthesizing it in this most useful book. 

The commentary is intended for three groups of readers: the scholar, the 
college student, and the general reader. Obviously no single book could 
completely satisfy the needs and interests of three so widely divergent groups. 
What is unfamiliar but absolutely essential to the layman’s comprehension 
may, in many instances, be half-familiar to the better undergraduate and 
thoroughly well known to the specialist. Perhaps the best way to demonstrate 
the merits and weaknesses of Miss Bowden’s approach is to review briefly 
her handling of one of the characters. Let us take the Knight, though any 
of the others would serve as well. This thirty-six line portrait is the subject 
of twenty-nine pages of commentary and notes devoted almost entirely to an 
exposition of chivalry, parallels between Chaucer and Watriquet de Couvin, 
fourteenth-century military campaigns, medieval comments on war, and related 
matters—all of which presents the reader with much that is new to him or 
calls attention once again in an orderly way to many details which may very 
well have slipped his memory. The total impression made by all this, however, 
is that of the social document—illuminating, comprehensive, suggestive, but 
scarcely ever coming to grips with the fact that our primary interest lies in 
the work of the creative imagination. Nevertheless, Miss Bowden’s com- 
mentary is an invaluable synthesis of much Chaucerian fact and speculation, 
just as it is a strong reminder that much which passes for literary research 
and critical analysis is fundamentally only a series of varied exercises in social, 
economic, political, and religious history. 

For centuries people have been translating Chaucer into the idiom current 
in their day. These attempts have ranged from the highly poetic and therefore 
rather widely removed from the original to the dully prosaic that professes 
complete fidelity to Chaucer’s own writing. Mr, Lumiansky, one of our 
more promising medievalists, has chosen to give us a ;rose version reproducing 
the fourteenth-century poet’s work “almost word for word, in natural, 
idiomatic, colloquial, modern English, which will convey to the modern reader 
the same effects that Chaucer’s idiomatic Middle English conveyed to his 
audience.” ‘This is indeed an ambitious program but it has been realized 
in generally successful fashion. Mr. Lumiansky’s translation will become— 
and deservedly so—the standard prose version for our generation. It would 
be easy, of course, to go through the book and point out the many instances 
in which Mr. Lumiansky’s words are not the precise equivalents of Chaucer’s, 
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but the translator could hardly have produced such lively prose had he also 
aimed at literal accuracy. We have fidelity here but it is fidelity of another 
sort: that to the spirit of the original. Here Mr. Lumiansky has succeeded 
where most others have failed. Since he obviously reads Chaucer with much 
understanding, however, it is with shocked surprise that I came upon so blun- 
dering a piece of literary criticism as the following in the otherwise useful 
General Introduction: 


One other story, the Prioress’, is presented in summary, but for another reason. 
Though anti-Semitism was a somewhat different thing in the fourteenth century from 
what it is today, the present-day reader has modern reactions in literature, no matter 
when it was written. From this point of view, the Pricress’ story of the little choirboy 
who is murdered by the Jews possesses an unpleasantness which overshadows its other 
qualities. For most of us, “The Prioress’ Tale” is ruined by the similarity between 
this sort of story and some of the anti-Semitic propaganda which was current in 
Nazi Germany, and which is still in operation, not only in numerous foreign countries 
but also here at home. 


Well-intentioned but misconceived prudery displays itself periodically in 
attacks on the Merchant of Venice, Oliver Twist, and other works containing 
characters representing certain ethnic or religious types. But is the banning 
of the books the solution to the problem? Will it even tend to ease it? Hardly. 
It is only from knowing the real Fagins and Shylocks in both life and litera- 
ture that genuine understanding can emerge. The tale of the Prioress, far 
from being anti-Semitic in either purpose or effect, is an admirable study in 
restrained pathos. Faith in and resignation to the will of God have never 
been more beautifully nor more forcefully illustrated; to withhold the story 
from an audience because representatives of a racial group are presented as 
murderers is to exercise an unjustifiable censorship. Further, the proscribing 
of a work of art is one of the best ways of assuring its misinterpretation. 

The format of this volume is most attractive. A special word of commenda- 
tion should go to the illustrator, H. Lawrence Hoffman, whose drawings, 
though they are in the modern manner, fully convey the medieval atmosphere 
and are thereby a genuine part of the book, not mere embellishment. 

Louisiana State University. Tuomas A. Kirsy. 


Piers PLOowMAN. The C-Text and Its Poet. By E. Talbot Donaldson. New 

Haven: Yale University Press, 1949. Pp. xii, 257. $5.00. 

Reasonable judgments expressed in frequently imaginative style char- 
acterize this study of Piers Plowman, the important poem so often the sub- 
ject of unimportant debate. In a singularly pleasing and modest book Pro- 
fessor Donaldson clears the air of a great deal of troublesome mist. In order 
of importance are its contributions to aesthetic criticism, philosophical inter- 
pretation and textual scholarship. Through loopholes in the somewhat con- 
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fining walls of a dissertational study, its author looks out over a surprisingly 
wide, colorful and fascinating landscape. The argument is most interesting 
when most constructive, but is no less convincing when directed against 
earlier theories. 

The book nominally centers upon an argument for the single authorship of 
the three texts into which the fifty or more manuscripts fall. It is hard to 
avoid a feeling that the evidence is more valuable than the conclusion. This 
reviewer, who has always privately assumed a united authorship, now for 
the first time feels the evidence mustered in sufficient force to make the 
opinion proper to assert in public. But the sources of our literary blessings 
are less important than the blessings themselves. It is still the poem which 
matters. 

The book shows as much skill in dealing with the poet’s style as with his 
particularly poetic manner of using ideas. In some excellent aesthetic criticism 
the literary worth of the C Text is vindicated—along with judicial and under- 
standing acknowledgment of its incidental defects. An impressive weight of 
evidence indicates that we are confronted not with three or more authors 
but with stages in the development of an aging author. The generally accepted 
view that the poet was at the height of his powers when writing the B Text 
is not seriously challenged. 

The poet is shown to be eclectic rather than logical, and eclectic in his own 
fashion. One wishes, perhaps, that the book gave more attention to the poet’s 
creative faculty, his independence of any single school or authority beyond 
the essentials of Christian thought and doctrine. The volume gives almost 
undue space to political matters and to the poem’s consistency or inconsistency 
in detail. But the treatment of the ideas, though relatively brief, is competent 
and gratifying. The poem is probably indebted to more ideas than anyone 
has as yet supposed. 

One biographical problem calls for notice. Professor Donaldson prefers 
to regard the justly famous autobiographical insertion in the C Text as sub- 
stantially true to history. Perhaps so; but it may be added that it is often 
more to a poet’s credit to invent characters than to rely upon so-called self- 
expression, or better, self-revelation. 

One important aspect of this study concerns the versions of the poem still 
to be printed. In his own modernization of the work the present reviewer 
presented an eclectic version drawn from the A, B and C Texts. Professor 
Donaldson’s researches give aid to such a practice. Whether the publication 
be in Modern or Middle English, the reader loses far too much when either 
the B or C version is followed exclusively. Thus in many ways this new 
volume casts welcome light where sorely needed. 

Columbia University. 


Henry W. WELLs. 
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AN INTERPRETATION OF SHAKESPEARE. By Hardin Craig. New York: The 

Dryden Press, 1948. Pp. x, 400. $3.75. 

In a somewhat repetitious and egocentric preface the author of this book 
tells us that he “found out long ago as a teacher of Shakespeare that, if the 
persons he addressed, orally or in print, did not know enough for proper 
appreciation, there was only one thing to be done, namely, to tell them as 
clearly and kindly as he could what they needed to know.” And he adds: 
“This book, therefore, like others of his utterances about Shakespeare, contains 
a good deal of information.” 

The book contains also a good deal of misinformation. The author’s 
treatment of Henry V is unsatisfactory, not merely because it is scrappy and 
superficial but because it is guilty of the sin of omission. He says that “Henry 
V is definitely religious,” and that “his private prayer on the night before the 
battle of Agincourt is a model of humility and confession,” but, after quoting 
a few lines, he stops short at the most important part of the prayer—the 
Catholicity of it! 


I Richard’s body have interred new; 

And on it have bestowed more contrite tears ; 
Than from it issued forced drops of blood. 

Five hundred poor I have in yearly pay, 

Who twice a day their withered hands hold up .. 
Toward heaven, to pardon blood; and I have built 
Two chantries, where the sad and solemn priests 
Sing still for Richard’s soul. More will I do; 
Though all that I can do is nothing worth; 

Since that my penitence comes after all, 
Imploring pardon. 


It is surprising to find the author saying that “Shakespeare evidently thought 
Henry VIII sincere, kingly, and even gracious, a manly man who displayed 
tenderness of heart, and much of the magnificence of an ideal king,” and that 
“the play of Henry VIII seems to say that the most glorious thing about the 
King’s reign was the birth of his daughter Elizabeth.” Nothing could be 
further from the truth. In Henry VIII Shakespeare exposes the Tudor 
tyranny in its worst features. He excites all our sympathy for the Catholic 
queen, “whose afflictions, virtues, and patience,” says Spedding, “he elaborately 
exhibits,” and arouses all our indignation at the shameless wrong that has 
been done her. Henry he represents as a melodramatic, pretentious, arrogant, 
oily hypocrite. He scoffs agai and again at Henry’s “conscience,” that con- 
science which had divorced «a lawful wife, married an adulteress, and forced 
the Reformation upon an unwilling people. One who scoffed at the “con- 
science” which had divorced Catherine, and celebrated the virtues of that 
deposed queen, was clearly not the man to sing the glories of Elizabeth. And, 
in truth, when Elizabeth died, Shakespeare alone of the contemporary poets 
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and dramatists refused to compose a single line in honor of her memory. 
Chettle taxed him with this. But Shakespeare obstinately remained silent. 

The author’s interpretation of Hamlet is a classic example of Hilaire 
Belloc’s remark that ‘‘no man who is not a Catholic can deal intelligibly with 
a Catholic subject.” While Professor Craig is right in saying that “Hamlet’s 
failure to act is not due to mere procrastination,” he is mistaken in maintain- 
ing that Hamlet is not to blame for not killing the King in prayer, because 
“he is trying to do the thing properly” by destroying his enemy’s soul as well 
as his body. 

In this book no mention is made of one of the most interesting and most 
discussed Shakespearean problems of our time—the question of the poet’s ad- 
herence to Catholicity. Professor Craig ignores the research done on this 
problem by such scholars as Sebastian Bowden, J. H. Pollen, Gerard Bridge, 
Edgar I. Fripp, John Semple Smart, Francis Meehan, G. B. Harrison, Clara 


Longworth de Chambrun, and John Henry de Groot. 
University of Arizona. WILLIAM JOHN TUCKER. 


Essays ON SHAKESPEARE AND OTHER ELIZABETHANS. By Tucker Brooke. 

New Haven: Yale University Press, 1948. Pp. x, 220. $2.75. 

The chief value of the book lies on the whole in the alleged reputation of 
the author; its weakness comes from its large dependence upon impressions 
and not upon a closely knit and documented presentation of factual evidence. 
In a supposedly dispassionate critic, there can be little or no excuse for the 


following statements: 


In religion also Shakespeare evidently did not feel the attraction of the new ideas 
which so appealed to Spenser, Marlowe, and Raleigh. There is no good reason for 
believing that he was an actual recusant, a convinced disciple of the Roman faith; 
but the religious penumbra of his mind was certainly archaic. 


The author proceeds: “For poetic purposes at least religion still connoted 
for him friars, masses, vigils, extreme unction, and purgatory. It came natural 
to him to invoke angels and ministers of grace, to swear by Our Lady and 
Saint Patrick.” Never before in forty years of reading Shakespearean criticism 
has the present reviewer encountered such a flagrant bit of unscholarly criti- 
cism or such a perfect gem of anti-Catholic bigotry. 

Surely the late Sterling Professor of English at Yale must have known 
that Shakespeare was brought up in a thoroughly Catholic atmosphere; that 
his mother, Mary Arden, came of a well-known Catholic Warwickshire 
family ; that the poet’s father, John Shakespeare, was listed twice as a recusant ; 
and that Simon Hunt, one of Shakespeare’s masters at the King Edward VI 
Grammar school in Stratford-upon-Avon, was not only a Catholic but became 
He must have read a well-known book published in 1938, eight 


a Jesuit. 
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years before his death, Shakespeare Rediscovered, by Madame de Chambrun, 
which presents evidence indicating that Shakespeare was all his life a Catholic, 
that he “died a papist,” and that it was the religious affiliations of the poet and 
his kin that determined much of his thought and action. 

Professor Brooke becomes positively bizarre in attempting to maintain that 
the fourth solilogquy—that famous “To be or not to be”—marks the “lowest 
intellectual level reached by Hamlet. The complete selfishness of the argu- 
ment, the refusal to recognize any duty to live for the sake of his mission— 
these shock the attentive reader and show the speaker’s intelligence at its nadir.” 
Like other careless and superficial commentators he interprets the soliloquy 
to be a meditation on suicide which it emphatically is not. 

The supposition of suicide in the present instance assumes an inconsistency 
entirely foreign to Hamlet’s position. It ignores the change that has come 
upon him after the appearance of the ghost—a change which made life no 
longer purposeless. If once he wished to die, now he most desires to live. In 
life alone could he hope to execute a command which he deemed most sacred, 
and was most eager to fulfil. He has come to realize that there can be no 
escape for the slayer of Claudius. There is no thought of suicide. There is 
but the one thought that in all probability he must die, must sacrifice his life 
in the act of revenge. “To be, or not to be” —+to live, or to die. Life or death 
is before him. The choice is momentous, and he alone must decide. 

Moreover, the author is at variance with the text in following Bradley’s 
view that the direct cause of Hamlet’s inaction is a state of melancholy which 
makes active participation in the affairs of life peculiarly difficult for him. As 
a matter of fact, Hamlet is not melancholy by nature at all but becomes so 
by circumstance. He has been a young gallant, a noble prince full of the 
charms and entertainment of his age; surrounded by gay comrades, soldier 
and courtier and scholar; ready for every fresh amusement, to hear everything 
new from the players, to try his skill against all opponents, to wear a fair 
lady’s favor in his cap. But, suddenly, all is changed and he makes the terrible 
discovery that nothing is as it seems. 

We are informed that Professor Brooke had “the zest of a hawk after his 


quarry.” “I am but mad north-north-west: when the wind is southerly, I 
know a hawk from a handsaw.” 
University of Arizona. WILLIAM JOHN TUCKER. 


SHAKESPEARIAN TRAGEDY. By H. B. Charlton. Cambridge: At the Uni- 
versity Press; New York: The Macmillan Company, 1949. Pp. ix, 246. 
$3.75. 

Shakespeare criticism in recent years has largely followed the direction 
of modern speculation on poetic method and on the nature of poetry. Attention 
has been centered on imagery and verse structure. The general tone of this 
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criticism is antiromantic. There is no better indication of the change of critical 
tone in the past few generations than the vagaries of reputation suffered by 
A. C. Bradley. Once the acknowledged master of Shakespearians, his work 
is now cited by critics as an example of the follies of the romantic method. 

Eliot, Knight, Empson and the Scrutiny critics have used the tools of the 
new criticism to enlighten us in many ways on Shakespeare’s craftsmanship, 
and to help make us aware of the subtler qualities of Shakespeare’s work. But 
it is possible that the critical pendulum has swung too far. Mr. Charlton 
thinks that it certainly has. He presents himself as a “devout Bradleyite,” 
and has a bit of scholarly fun at the expense of the recent “anti-Bradley” 
critics. 

After some curiously amorphous speculation on the nature of tragedy, and 
a brief consideration of Shakespeare’s early tragic efforts, Charlton offers his 
interpretations of the four great tragedies. These he sees as set in four 
different stages of the evolution of moral consciousness. Hamlet is completely 
civilized man, subject to the psychic and spiritual complications of the highly 
refined individual with an acutely developed moral sense. Othello is semi- 
civilized man set betimes in a supersubtle society for which he is not yet 
ready. Macbeth is a man in whom the voice of conscience has not yet become 
adequately articulate. Lear is man stripped of all the moral and social refine- 
ments; man learning to make his way in a universe which is only beginning 
to feel the impact of evolving social patterns. This ingenious categorizing 
would perhaps be more helpful if the author had fully developed his specula- 
tions of the difficulties of tragedy in a Christian society. Tragedy from 
Aeschylus to Racine is a drama of man waging his personal struggle against 
the mystery of his own existence. It is not very illuminating to imply that 
Christianity has destroyed tragedy by removing the mystery. 

Charlton is not a critic who educes something new from the plays, but 
rather one who brings something new to the plays. What he brings is the 
personality of a learned and appreciative scholar who has sought in a beloved 
author new pathways through the labyrinth of life. He belongs to the “What 
Shakespeare means to me” school of critics. Fortunately both Shakespeare 


and Mr. Charlton make pleasant and provocative companions. 
Fordham University. Erwin W. GEISSMAN. 


Curistmastipve. A Catholic Treasury for Young and Old. Edited by Wil- 
liam J. Roehrenbeck. New York: Stephen Daye Press, 1948. Pp. 381. 
$3.75. 

This anthology of Christmas stories and poems, selected for their suitability 
for family oral reading, is an admirable Christmas gift to the general public. 
The modest Christmas-giver of this family anthology, the Librarian of Ford- 
ham University, need not have narrowed his audience by the word “Catholic” 
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in the subtitle. A book that reminds the entire family of the birth of Christ 
as St. Matthew and St. Luke record it, with the charming Additions of the 
Golden Legend, should be shared with everybody. 

From among literary works inspired by Christmas, Mr. Roehrenbeck has 
assembled a readable group of nineteen short stories, ten legends and fairy 
tales, and too few poems, a collection representative of various ages and 
localities, the work, for the most part, of authors of distinction, with some- 
thing for all tastes. One reader might conclude that two or three of the 
stories are fairly mediocre, but perhaps these would be the favorites of other 
members of the family. Many a reader would have forgiven the editor the 
omission of Dickens’ too-familiar Christmas Carol, and, in the poetry section, 
of “A Visit from St. Nicholas.”” One wonders too why the Golden Legend 
account of the original Santa Claus should not have been included in such a 
volume. But every reader will rejoice in the white beauty of Rock Crystal, 
an Alpine story of the majesty of creation and of the courage, high-minded- 
ness, and faith of children, a translation from the German of Adelbert Stifter. 
It is a story which deserves translation into hundreds of languages. Holy 
Morning by our Kentucky novelist, Elizabeth Madox Roberts, is another of 
the little-known stories of an author with a instinct for beauty and stylistic 
perfection, for which readers will feel especial gratitude to the editor. Wil- 
liam J. Locke’s story with a Cornwall setting and Peter Rosegger’s vivid bit 
of Austrian homespun, with Agnes Repplier’s two charming stories of seven- 
teenth-century England and sixteenth-century Nuremberg, illustrate the wide- 
ranging choice of the editor. 

The book is truly Catholic, universal in the large sense. One must grant 
that not all the stories and poems manifest the fullness of the glory of the 
Incarnation; some express inevitably the secularized spirit of Christmas from 
which even the average Catholic family is hardly free. But all in all, such 
a collection, with its emphasis on the Scriptural writings which are the basis 
of the celebration of Christmas, with its reminders of the lovely legends asso- 
ciated with the Feast, like those of the Christmas tree, the worship of the 
animals, and the benevolence of St. Nicholas, is one step toward the redemp- 
tion of Christmas from the secular climate into which commercialism has 
been drawing it for many generations. 

Rosary College. SIsTER JULIE. 


Journey WirTHiN. By Romain Rolland. Translated from the French by 
Elsie Pell. New York: Philosophical Library, 1947. Pp. xi, 171. $3.00. 
This book was written while the author was convalescing at Villeneuve on 

Lake Geneva. The confidant of his thoughts was a tall walnut tree opposite 

his window and to this companion of his dreams he dedicated this work, one 

which is totally different from his Mémoires, compiled from the notes of the 
journal that he kept from his twentieth year. 
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Rolland expresses the wish to throw some light on the mystery of his 
existence, to reveal its meaning to others as well as to himself. Since he has 
come to that time in life when “all impulsive desires are abated, all hopes 
deceived,” he feels that he can, at last, with a “clear vision and an unburdened 
heart” take in the whole of the route traversed, “conscious not so much of 
the value of the result achieved, but of the tremendous effort of mysterious 
nature that, by a thousand roads, gropes toward self-expression.” He believes 
that a long meditative life is a great adventure and that sometimes it is even 
the culmination of the experience of a family or of a race. With this idea 
in mind, he seeks to express the play of forces, conscious or subconscious, 
that in the course of a lifetime have acted either within his own being, 
which he is trying to understand and describe, or around his being, within 
his family, his companions, his people and his time. 

Under five captions, Rolland reminisces on the principal events of his life, 
on the heritage of his forebears, on the inspirations derived from his friend- 
ships, and upon the development of his creative spirit. 

This book has been compared to the confessions of Rousseau, Augustine 
and Goethe and has been called “a spiritual will and testament of one of the 
great humanists of our time.” ‘This eulogy rather over-reaches the mark. 
For in it, there is no real message, little inspiration, and no coordinated philoso- 
phy of life. It is, however, interesting and a valuable source book for the 
study of Rolland’s dramas and novels since many of his characters have 
their roots in those of his own family tree. The author describes his own 
youth in terms of his own literary characters, giving at the same time interest- 
ing opinions of his contemporaries and poetic descriptions of Italy, France 
and Switzerland. Like his philosophical and historical dramas, these 
reminiscences show vigor, the gift of invention and psychological analysis. 

But Journey Within is rather a pensive commentary on the life of one 
who during the last decades of the nineteenth century “held the world 
agape” with his romantic verse and music. Dreams and shadows are sub- 
stituted for the vital realities of God’s presence and providence in the world. 
By music and art, Rolland seemed to endeavor to satisfy his human need for 
religion. And yet, his spiritual ideals persisted. 

College of New Rochelle. MorTHER GRACE. 


Un MENDIANT DE LA SOUFFRANCE. Léon Bloy. By Gilles Langlois, O.M.I. 
Ottawa, Ont.: Editions de l’Université d’Ottawa, 1948. Pp. 284. $2.00. 
The centenary of the birth of Léon Bloy, in 1946, occasioned a stream of 

articles, critical and biographical, concerning the “Pilgrim of the Absolute,” 
around whose name and works a conspiracy of silence had established itself 
during his lifetime and after. As a result, many of his works are now being 
re-edited and translated. In regard to Léon Bloy, it has been said that there 
is no middle road: one is completely sympathetic or totally opposed. 
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The author of this dissertation believes that both extremes are unjust. 
For this reason, he has attempted to resolve the serious problems aroused by 
Bloy’s writings. Also, he wishes to enlighten and orient certain minds 
desirous of knowing the truth about this writer, who fits into no established 
framework of criticism. 

To this author, as well as to others, a first reading of Bloy’s works and, 
especially, the volumes of his journal, leaves an unpleasant, and sometimes 
revolting, impression. This is due to faults of composition, of moderation, 
of taste, a too romantic style, a crudity and disequilibrium in many of his 
judgments. It was difficult for the author to free himself from a chaos of 
these asperities and to elevate himself to a sympathetic comprehension of 
Bloy’s works, which, in spite of these obstacles, reserve for the reader hours 
of joy and aesthetic emotion. 5 

The Introduction contains a short biography of Léon Bloy and a description 
of his literary milieu. The author presents his work in three parts: The suf- 
ferings of Léon Bloy; His doctrine of suffering; Judgment on the suffering 
of Léon Bloy. In conclusion, he stresses his belief that one should never lose 
sight of the conditions of his life when one is forming an opinion on the work 
of the man. 

This volume, written with a scholarly objectivity and thoroughness, and 
with an original, psychological approach, illumined by faith and charity, is 
an important addition to the ever-increasing literature on “Le Pélérin de 
l’Absolu.” Its expressed judgments are offered after painstaking proof and its 
value is increased by reason of its quotations taken from a variety of Léon 
Bloy’s writings and its excellent bibliography. 

College of New Rochelle. MorHER GRACE. 


GorETHE’s Wor tp. As Seen in Letters and Memoirs. Edited by Berthold 
Biermann. New York: New Directions Books, 1949. Pp. xxii, 422. $5.00. 
It is encouraging to notice that the Goethe bicentennial seems to have 

become the occasion of a true revival of interest in Goethe. Up to the 
present he has been a half-forgotten genius among Americans. He is much 
less interwoven into the fabric of our spiritual existence with his work and 
personality than any other of the great men of Western civilization. And 
yet he ought to be a living and inspiring force among us. 

What is important and of greatest value to us in Goethe is his humanistic 
spirit—for we are threatened with the loss of our humanistic heritage. The 
great man of Weimar was the last universal humanist. He certainly has 
a message for us, independent of his merits as a poet and of his achievements 
in the field of natural science. In any Goethe revival this should be the 
essential thing. The great celebrations which were planned for last summer 
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under the inspiration of President Hutchins of the University of Chicago 
tightly stressed such a theme. 

Goethe lived his life very consciously as a testimony to his humanistic 
faith. His work and his personality cannot be regarded separately. 

Mr. Biermann’s book effects an understanding of this unity of work and 
personality by assembling passages from Goethe’s letters, from his auto- 
biographical writings and from letters and memoirs of others. There is 
no attempt made to give the life-story as such. The theme is Goethe’s world 
and the book is very successful in making the great man come to life as the 
center of this unique world. It gives a fairly good idea of the incredible many- 
sidedness and unity of this world, of the vastness and intensity of Goethe’s 
interest, of the greatness and profundity of his genius. 

It is praiseworthy that Mr. Biermann has chosen to cite in large ways 
rather than give little pieces of everything. Trying to be complete would 
have been fatal. The result, of course, is open to dispute. The choice cannot 
but be somewhat arbitrary. Thus Goethe’s interest in scientific matters has 
been practically neglected; good reasons can be advanced for such a decision, 
although the reader has to bear in mind that one-half of the globe thus remains 
in darkness. 

This reviewer would like to have seen the early religious phases better 
documented—for example, Goethe’s relations with the circle of Susanne von 
Klettenberg and with the Herrenhuters. Such documentation would have 
made the “Storm and Stress” period more understandable. But where so 
much has to be sacrificed choice will always be very difficult. 

The personal background to “Werther’s Sorrows” is well depicted in the 
letters to Kestner. The relationship with Schiller is sufficiently represented. 
It is to the credit of the editor that the entire Falk interview is given. 
Under the immediate impression of Wieland’s death, Goethe gives his most 
intimate thoughts on immortality—thoughts he has in no other inst«rice 
entrusted to writing. 

The story of Goethe’s frustrated relations with Beethoven is sad and 
almost tragic. Two of the greatest men who ever lived failed to meet spirit- 
ually and, though Beethoven’s pride was in part responsible for this failure, 
the greater responsibility seems to rest with Goethe. 

Mr. Biermann has made it a point to report everything essential con- 
cerning Goethe’s relation with the Anglo-Saxon world. So far as Goethe’s 
contacts with Americans are concerned, this work is probably more com- 
plete than any other book in print. 

Of Goethe’s personal appearance we receive a clear impression, not only 
through several good reproductions of contemporary paintings and drawings 
but also from written reports. Jung-Stilling very well describes the im- 
pression the young student made on his friends in Strassbourg: “One in par- 
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ticular came in, spirited, with big bright eyes and a wonderful forehead,” 
and Thackeray writes of the patriarch of Weimar: “I can fancy nothing 
more serene, majestic, and healthy looking than the grand old Goethe.” 

Mr. Biermann’s book can be highly recommended to all those who feel 
they ought to become acquainted with Goethe’s world. They will find the 


experience most rewarding. 
Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. BALDUIN SCHWARZ. 


GOETHE THE Poet. By Karl Viétor. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 

1949. Pp. 341. $5.00. 

GoETHE, Four Stupiges. By Albert Schweitzer, trans. by Charles R. Joy. 

Boston: The Beacon Press, 1949, Pp. 113. $2.50. 

Of all the studies brought about by the recent Goethe bicentennial, that of 
Karl Viétor will certainly rank among the best. But before considering in 
detail this work it might be well to remark that the author in the moral 
and religious implications of many of his comments places himself at total 
variance with Christian thought. However, abstracting from that—though 
it is by no means an insignificant aspect of the book—this work shows a 
deep insight into the mind of Goethe. Among the many commendable aspects 
of the book we might mention the following. There is a fine appreciation of 
Goethe’s independence of the servility of court life (p. 53); all the more 
important because the image of the poet playing the lackey has been projected 
down the years by the tenuous recollections of a gossipy lady who allegedly 
had the story from Beethoven. But while showing Goethe to have been inde- 
pendent of court conventions, the author does not go to the opposite extreme— 
as do so many—of making the poet into a democrat. There is a beautiful 
chapter on the friendship of Goethe and Schiller, and the profit they derived 
therefrom. Particularly praiseworthy in that portion of the book dealing with 
Goethe’s old age is the author’s clarification of a much ignored fact: Goethe 
far from separating himself from the life of his time, as an old man entered 
into it more fully than ever before. “It is precisely his latest works which 
have immediate relationship to the present, to its positive as well as its 
negative tendencies” (p. 254). Even more valuable is the author’s explana- 
tion why Goethe, in his extreme old age, avoided even the least suggestion 
of suffering or pain: “To refrain from such impressions, to guard against 
paralyzing shocks, seemed to him permissible and even necessary, if he was 
to keep emotion and imagination, all the powers of poetic creativity, in a pure 
and vigorous state” (p. 285). 

I have but two criticisms. The depiction of Goethe as deeply appreciative 
of music seems exaggerated. Goethe loved simple melodic compositions, but he 
could find little that was enjoyable in symphonic works of a dynamic character. 
This certainly is not indicative of any real appreciation. His dislike for the 
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music of Beethoven points this up very strongly. Had a Tchaikovsky lived in 
th« poet’s time, perhaps, he could have been brought to appreciate symphonic 
composition. I do not believe with the author (p. 155) that Goethe’s dis- 
like for Beethoven arose from anv natural imperfection for perceiving tone. 
This dislike was but another expression of the poet’s hatred of non-classical 
art. Melodic composition pleased him in music just as linear composition 
pleased him in painting. He disliked Beethoven, but liked Mozart; even as 
he praised Raphael over Michelangelo. My second criticism concerns what 
seems to me a distortion of Goethe’s concept of the sanctifying effect of the 
“eternal feminine.” The mature outlook of the poet would place his notion 
of the elevating role of woman more in the Christian tradition of Beatrice, 
Una, and Dona Prouheze, and not in that of Dido, Cleopatra, and Cressida. 

In general this is an excellent work, marred unfortunately in its underly- 
ing philosophy by a totally non-Christian spirit, but notwithstanding, a book 
of mature thought and many brilliant insights. 

In studying Dr. Schweitzer’s work one must abstract from the noble and 
magnanimous person and consider objectively the merits of his book. Dr. 
Schweitzer is not a Christian: he lacks not only the Faith, but also the inner 
conviction—unlike Goethe who lacked, I believe, simply the supernatural 
virtue—that Christianity has any relevance to modern man. The essays which 
make up this book are not possessed of any extraordinary creative values. 
Their value rather lies in the fact that they are authored by one who has 
been widely publicized as the twentieth-century counterpart of the poet. 

Dr. Schweitzer takes a benevolent approach to Goethe and interprets— 
correctly, I think—his apparent ego-centricity as the defensive reaction of his 
natural shyness. The author sees the key to the salvation of Faust not in his 
constant striving, but rather in the renewal of contact with nature from which 
he had been alienated by magic. There is much shallow humanitarianism 
expounded, which, in contrast with the Christian concept of the nobility of 
the person, cannot but appear drab; and there is an excessive exaltation of 
individual effort. Occasionally Dr. Schweitzer allows himself to relapse into 
that dogmatism which his editor in an Introduction, implicitly materialistic, 
condemns. Thus Dr. Schweitzer remarks: “Goethe always sees clearly that 
speculative philosophy .. . is untenable, and that it must at last give place to a 
philosophy of nature which objectively scrutinizes reality. In this expectant 
attitude . . . he is right” (p. 70). Yet, when one has completed a work such 
as this, which in general expresses so many fine natural sentiments, he cannot 
help but feel that here is a man who could have been a great Christian—and 
by the grace of God, may yet be. 

Journal of Arts & Letters, Chicago. BROTHER JuSTUS GEORGE. 
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Tue Port anp His Time. Three Addresses. By Ernst Wiechert. Hinsdale, 

Ill.: Henry Regnery Co., 1948. Pp. 78. $2.00. 

The three addresses collected in this little book are by a German poet and 
writer of stories, an East Prussian and apparently a Lutheran, who, though 
not directly concerned with political matters, spent his time in Buchenwald 
because of his resistance to the Nazi tyranny. Their American publication 
seems more a tribute to Wiechert’s courage and fortitude—in part betokened 
by his now remaining in Germany though the frontiers of happier lands are 
open to him—than owing to any great light they throw on the problem 
suggested by the title. In two addresses given to Munich students, in 1945 
and in 1935, Wiechert speaks out for the existence of absolute moral principles 
and for man’s primary allegiance to the God who has established them. The 
championship of this allegiance was brave in 1935 for obvious enough 
reasons; in 1945 it was brave because it then might have seemed easier to 
say that man’s first allegiance was to Democracy (as amenable as anything 
else to being translated into an ideal by the German mind). In the third 
address, given in Switzerland in 1947, Wiechert expresses his gratitude to 
his Swiss friends for their loyalty to him in the equally dark hours of Hitler’s 
triumph and Germany’s defeat. 

In all three talks the poet as such is spoken of only once: he is the guardian 
of the word and must keep it pure to preserve the realities for which it stands 
and by which man’s life is made tolerable. Expressed almost entirely through 
metaphor, all of it rather conventional and of large terms, Wiechert’s 
thoughts were doubtlessly more eloquently given in German than in English, 
where, though their central rightness and nobility are evident enough, their 
edges seem fuzzy. Perhaps it appears inhumanly superior, and therefore 
unjust, to complain of the stylistic shortcomings of words spoken from the 
heart by a heroic man; but perhaps it was not just in the first place to set 
these words alone in a brief volume, removed from the circumstances of 
time and place that originally made them so moving. 

Bethlehem, Conn. GEOFFREY STONE. 


Luici PirANDELLO. By Nella Zoja. Brescia: Morcelliana, 1948. Pp. 240. 

Lire 600. 

This volume is not a biography but a minute, thoughtful and constructive 
criticism of Pirandello’s thought. 

The first chapter—a fine study of Pirandello’s Diario Poetico—is especially 
important and avoids a mistake common among Pirandellian scholars. The 
diary is a record of personal observations and is marked by a childlike nos- 
talgia overwhelmed by the immense, unexplainable mystery of nature and God. 
Pirandello loves nature with a desperate love which means aching research. 
But when his research will have been frustrated by the sterile nothingness 
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of himself (the “human atom”), then he will appeal not to God who, accord- 
ing to Pirandello, may be a consoling necessity created by ourselves, but at 
least to that deus ex machina of miracles which is a great part of his drama. 
The diary of the first chapter actually gives us the premises of the dramatist’s 
philosophy. 

In the following chapters the author recalls to us the widely used interpreta- 
tion of the Pirandellian corpus through the distinction of the “little myself” 
and the “great myself.” The former is man with his chaining limitations, 
his cruel restrictions and daily miseries; it is Pirandello himself as a humble, 
wandering atomo umano. The “great myself” is man too, creature of thought, 
unhappiness and consciousness of timeless and spaceless greatness; once again 
it is the dramatist himself as an intellectual being. What we are here given 
is the eternal struggle of death and life, matter and form, chained body and 
rebellious spirit. Such a fierce strife is the main characteristic of his work. 
Now this is the question, Is Art able to bring calm to so tragic a storm? 
The answer is given through a critical study of Pirandello’s short stories, 
plays and novels. 

The Sicilian Nobel prize-winner is not a great novelist and this is suf- 
ficiently established in the present book. The climax of Nella Zoja’s critical 
achievement is her final chapter, where we are told that Pirandello fails in 
greatness by slipping into “Pirandellism.” That happens when the subject 
is not illuminated by the passion of the creative moment but is either assumed 
a priori or isolated from that life which alone can justify its enunciation. 
This study is a profound contribution to Pirandellian literature and is perhaps 
the most satisfying critical essay since Pirandello’s death. 

College of New Rochelle. JosEPH TUSIANI. 


Peccato E Luce. By Giuseppe Tusiani. New York: The Venetian Press, 

1949. Pp. 39. $1.00. 

In a Preface to these thirty poems, Cesare Foligno, the most penetrating 
and mature of Italian literary critics and one of the world’s most eminent 
Dantists, speaks of Ja serieta dolorante of this young but already prolific poet. 
There is, indeed, here a note of noble, intelligible and controlled sorrowing, 
and there is much, too, of the best Hellenic spoudaictes, of that high serious- 
ness which Plato praised ; but there is nothing of Wertherian impeti di passioni 
sfrenate or lauguidi sdilinquimenti and nothing of that civic officiousness and 
moral meddlesomeness which the Greeks called polypragmosyne. Just how 
Tusiani manages to hold together his Hellenism and his Romanticism, his 
vision and his passion, his head and his heart is his own secret; but, judging 
from the constant echoes of Dantesque rhythims, rimes and moods, it is safe 
to guess that the double allegiance to the “lordship of love” and to the “rule of 
reason” was learned, at an early age, from the first page of the Vita Nuova. 
The deeper truth is, of course, that serieta dolorante must always be of the 
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very essence of genuinely Christian art—which, like the supreme masterpiece 
of Divine Art, is ever dolorosa . . . juxta Crucem. 

Foligno is right in calling Tusiani uno spirito profondamente religioso. 
The poet was right in putting in the very heart of the little collection the two 
pieces which the critic rightly considers the best in the book, ‘““A Dio” and “Il 
Canto delle Spighe.” This is not to say that “Peccato e Luce,” from which 
the collection takes its title is not high poetry, and not religious poetry; but 
the serieta dolorante of its central lines seems to me marred by the slightly 
Carducciesque extravagance of the lines that open and end the poem. 

Tusiani has all the lesser poetical gifts. He can be utterly simple and 
spontaneous in what sound like the improvised verses of ““L’Erba”’ ; accurately 
descriptive in “Mezzodi d’Estate’; tender in the lines to Mary Rose, 
“T’Amo”; and a master of onomatopoeia in “Il Vento”: 


Sibila, soffia, va, sbuffa, s’adira, 
S’alza, singhiozza su pe’ sinuosi 
Salti, e sottil s’infrange ne’ marosi, 
E subito si leva e risospira; 


But the poem that will be remembered best is the one that opens with the 


lines: 
Dio, che creasti per lo sguardo mio 
La Bellezza de’ fiori, ed a corona 
Del mio pensier l’ azzurrita de’ cieli, 
Ove le stelle son pur vivi fiori 
Per lo sguardo degli angeli; O Supremo 
Fattor degli universi roteanti 
In cui trasfondi I’ inesausta Mente 
E Tua Vita durabile riversi 
Nello strisciar lento del verme e nella 
Solennita del monte, nell’ arcano 
Fiotto di spuma candida e nel lieve 
Pulsar del bruco che si fa farfalla; 
Dio che ne’ mondi, della Tua potenza 
La luce inesaurabile riveli, 
E dalla Tua integrita d’amore 
Mille d’amor particole sfavilli; 
Dio de’ miei padri, io T’ho perduto! ... 
and which ends: 
. e se un barlume spiri 
Nel mio buio di morte, io non so ancora 
Se il residuo sia della mia pena 
O il primo richiamar della Tua grazia. 
Brancico ancora ... Ma il barlume or ecco 
In luce d’alba trionfal s’ accende, 
E la vita mi schiude d'un novello 
Giorno d’amore; io piango genuflesso, 
Ed offro il pianto a Te pel mio perdono. 
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Dr. Joseph Tusiani, who published Amadeo di Savoia and Amore e Morte 
in his native Italy, has already published Flora and Petali sull’ Onda in 
New York, and is at present a professor of Italian language and literature at 
New Rochelle College and the College of Mount St. Vincent. Likely enough 
we may soon be listening to his muse in accents more familiar to American 


readers. 
Fordham University. GERALD G. WALSH. 


SELECTED Poems. By Ivan Franko. From the translation of Parsival Cundy. 
Edited by Clarence A. Manning. New York: Philosophical Library, 1948. 
Pp. xxiii, 265. $4.50. 

This volume of poems written by Ivan Franko and translated from 
Ukrainian into English by Parsival Cundy, uncovers to the Anglo-Saxon 
world a new leaf of Ukrainian culture. It gives a specimen of the poetic 
creativeness of the greatest Ukrainian poet after Taras Shevchenko. Franko 
clearly formulated the demand for an independent and united Ukraine as the 
fatherland of the Ukrainian common man. He not only depicted the misery 
of the Ukrainian masses, but also pointed out ways to liberation from national 
and social oppression. Shevchenko wrote as an inspired prophet; Franko wrote 
as the scholar who taught the Ukrainians what to do in order that their ideals 
might be realized. 

Parsival Cundy, the translator, was born in England and reared in Canada. 
He came into close contact with Ukrainian immigrants, mastered thoroughly 
their language, learned to love their culture, and endeavored to make that 
culture known to the English-speaking world. Unfortunately the enthusiastic 
translator died unexpectedly in 1947 before his work was printed. 

The book about Ivan Franko consists of two parts: the biography and a 
a selection of his poems. The biography is not merely a dry report on dates 
from the poet’s life, but a picture of the period and the community in which 
the author lived. Such a biographical sketch calls for fundamental studies of 
modern Ukraine. Dr. Cundy has achieved this with success. The selection of 
poems is fortunate. The translator selected those poems which best characterize 
the spiritual greatness of the author. The Hymn, The Pioneers, Fhe Withered 
Leaves, Moses—are all poems that reveal the author’s silhouette. 

Today the Ukrainian nation appears in Eastern Europe with increasing force, 
waging an uneven struggle against the Bolshevist colossus for the liberation 
of Ukraine from foreign occupation. Those who wish to understand the 
courage of the Ukrainian Insurgent Army have only to read the works of two 
Ukrainians, the poetess Lesya Ukrainka and the poet Ivan Franko. Franko, in 
particular, became the spiritual leader of the modern Ukrainian generation. 
No other modern Ukrainian poet has left such a mark on the mentality of 
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contemporary Ukrainians. The volume is not merely a sample of modern 
Ukrainian poetry but a source of understanding of the modern Ukrainian 
spirit. 

Mahwah, N. J. NicHoLas D. CHUBATY. 


LINGUISTICS AND LiTERARY History. Essays in Stylistics. By Leo Spitzer. 

Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1948. Pp. vi, 236. $3.75. 
Essays IN Historica, SEMANTICS. By Leo Spitzer. New York: S. F. Vanni, 

1948. Pp. xviii, 316. 

These two books are collections of studies which combine the two interests 
central to Professor Spitzer—linguistics and literary history. Five essays 
comprise the first volume. The opening essay is discussion of a method, and 
the four subsequent studies on Cervantes, Racine, Diderot and Claudel are 
demonstrations of the method. 

Leo Spitzer believes that ‘“whoever has thought strongly and felt strongly 
has innovated in his language.” The title essay of the first book is an effort to 
justify and define, in autobiographical form, the critical and scholarly method 
which has been evolved from this belief. He studies, for example, the comic 
word-formation of Rabelais, in order to prove that a neologism such as panta- 
gruélisme “is not only a playful outburst of a genuine gaiety, but a thrust from 
the realm of the real into that of the unreal and the unknown.” 

The essay on Racine is especially illuminating as an example of Professor 
Spitzer’s method of investigation. With remarkable thoroughness he exam- 
ines, from two different angles, the “récit de Théraméne” in the fifth act of 
Phedre. First, he studies the lengthy and ornate speech as a microcosm, in 
order to determine to what extent it fits into the design of the entire tragedy. 
And secondly, he reviews it as a macrocosm, as revealing the dominant char- 
acteristics of Phédre and, in fact, of Racine’s art in general. An excellent 
case is made out for the dramatic use of the récit. By studying the language 
and content of the récit, Spitzer argues that Phédre is a baroque tragedy of 
desengano. 

The second volume of six articles, presented as a testimonial volume in 
honor of Leo Spitzer’s sixtieth birthday, differs from the first in that it does 
not study the particular style (or written words) of individual writers, 
but rather the words themselves as they are used by writers of many periods. 
This volume includes the justly celebrated essay on Milieu and Ambiance. 
Professor Spitzer uses the term, “historical semantics,” to signify the mean- 
ings assumed by words under the impact of the “style” of civilizations. For 
his studies he has chosen words, such as “mother tongue” (Muttersprache), 
which are common to the main Occidental languages, but which, because of 
their constant use, have not been adequately studied by semanticists. They 
are words which cannot be studied in one language but require a comparative 
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treatment. To the investigation of Erich Auerbach, who was sensitive to the 
relationship of history of ideas and lexicological history, Spitzer adds an 
expansion of international word study. He moves from the historical origins 
of a word to its most modern ramifications (from a pre-Socratic fragment 
to a newspaper clipping). Spitzer considers that the four historical styles 
or semantic expressions of civilizations are the Jewish, Greek, Roman and 
Christian, ‘of which the first three have merged into, and have been pre- 
served by, the last.” 

Spitzer emphasizes the fact that philologists, because of their departmentali- 
zations into Romance, Germanic, English, tend to ignore the history of the 
semantic word-family. Philologists, he says, are more nationalistic than is 
warranted by the actual history of words. These brilliant and learned essays, 
which convert linguistic study into a kind of drama or epic, point out the 
errors which come from our modern habits of university specialization, and 
reveal the value of joining the facts (realia) of word history with the con- 
ceptions of the facts (humaniora) which have been inherited from the 


ancients. 
The University of Chicago. WALLACE FOowLIE. 


JAPANESE Prints. Bunché to Utamaro. In the Collection of Louis V. 
Ledoux. Catalogue by the owner with twenty plates in full color and thirty- 
nine in halftone. New York: E. Weyhe, 1949. $25.00. 

The facts connected with a book of this sort are comparatively simple to 
discover ; the truths behind it, however, are somewhat more difficult to arrive 
at. 

First of all, this is the third in a series of five volumes on the Ledoux collec- 
tion of Japanese prints, previous editions of which have already been reviewed 
in this quarterly. Like its predecessors, this volume is extremely well com- 
posed (that word being used in its exact sense here), combining with almost 
equally distinguished taste fine examples of early Japanese prints with a latter- 
day expertness of typography, engraving, and lithography. The book, as 
part of a survey of three hundred years of painstaking effort on the part of 
Oriental artisans, will be a standard reference for anyone interested in this 
comparatively narrow field of study. For sheer devotion to an ideal, it will 
stand also as a monument to its collector and editor. 

Mr. Ledoux, whose collector’s credo is probably expressed in his own 
sentences in the Introduction, where he says, “He into whose keeping have 
come fora time works of art that are rare and perishable, as well as lovely, 
is merely their custodian,” seems to have sufficient perception to see that 
while literature, the greatest of the arts, can be used to comment on any of 
them, such pictures as he has gathered here can stand without aid from it. 
He intrudes himself seldom, and then only to present factual information 
or points which might be missed by a less well-trained observer. 
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It remains always the pictures themselves which carry the volume, illus- 
trating, as they do, how painting, printing or any allied work produced with 
pencil, brush or graver’s tool can provide for the trained observer the sharp- 
est of pleasures by mingling that design which is to be found in music and 
the lesser arts with that communication found most powerfully only in 
language. It is as though the “art” of the “art museums” constituted a 
pleasant field somewhere between the quasi-mathematical relationships at one 
end of the scale of the arts and the more direct intuition of reality at the 
other. Fortunately the Japanese prints collected here occupy, with their 
yellows, their roses, their purples and their blacks, an extremely cheerful 
corner of that meadow. 

If you are interested in the cultured Japanese mentality, you will find 
much to study here: the constant preoccupation with the reproduction of 
womanhood, the close connection between the art and the poetry. If you are 
interested in a cultured man’s devotion to an ideal, you will find Mr. Ledoux 
and his attitude quite thoroughly gratifying. 

But in the last place, it is the pictures themselves which will hold you, 
giving the book a value even out of relation to its price, by what they can 
teach you of beauty of line and plane, even where there is very little form 
present; by what they can do to increase your perception of the beauties 
around you; and by that strengthened respect they will ultimately give you 
for any man who has control of his tools and uses them to produce what 


his mind has conceived and his judgment has approved of. 
Spring Hill College. Frep F. McCarrrey. 


PHILOSOPHY 


EXISTENCE AND THE EXisTENT. The Christian Answer. By Jacques Mari- 

tain. New York: Pantheon Books, Inc., 1948. Pp. 148. $3.00. 

In this relatively short book M. Maritain with the power of a master gives 
a synthetic view of the deeply intelligible but mysterious actuality—existence : 
the One and the many bound together by the possession of the highest per- 
fection: they are. In that view he shows not only the meaning of Being but 
also the connection of the fundamental problems of reality with that meaning. 
In the first chapter he shows that being primarily though not exclusively em- 
phasizes the act of existence, of which there is no concept in the exact mean- 
ing of the word. He then proceeds to treat of action and particularly human 
moral action and how it is connected with existence. This leads to the con- 
sideration of the subject as subject and how one type of consideration of it is 
proper to philosophy while another is proper to religion. But the subject as 
free subject opens up the problem of the subject as an existent with its liberty 
in the face of Absolute Existence and Its eternal purposes or Its immutable, 


eternal plan. In the last chapter he re-emphasizes what he has stressed 
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throughout: that modern existentialism has a great appreciation of existence 
and of liberty but has not given an adequate philosophical account of them. 
He points out that the first existentialists had ‘‘a sense of the mystery of the 
infinite transcendance . . . of Him whose name it is impossible to pro- 
nounce . . .” and thus they had a deep appreciation of being but from an 
essentially religious not a philosophical viewpoint. This religious insight 
gained through anguished even frenzied experience cannot in that form be the 
stuff of philosophy. ‘‘Academic existentialism” has attempted to take that 
experience and make it into a philosophy. The Christian existentialists fail 
because no matter how rich may be their moral and psychological analysis, 
lacking “the intuition of being,” they cannot construct a metaphysics properly 
so called (p. 129). 

The atheistic existentialists take an essentially religious source and reject 
that which gives it life by asserting as a point of departure a denial of God. 
Thus they denature the first existentialists’ viewpoint; then form a _ pnil- 
osophy out of an approach that was posed as a faith or an experience opposed 
to reason; and, moreover, torture the notion of being, existence, and liberty 
into meanings such as to avoid the notion of transcendance. The result is not 
a philosophy or metaphysics in which there can be the contemplation of truth 
in its intelligibility and in which the intellect can rest in its highest activity ; 
rather the result is a restless urging of liberty for liberty’s sake (p. 136), 
a philosophy of transforming action in which intelligibility is lost and intellect 
finds no rest. Existence then is not “to be’”—with its ineffable necessity ; but 
rather pure contingency which is so contingent that it is absurd. 

Thomists of much the same way of thinking as M. Maritain might ask a 
fuller and clearer explanation of subsistence as a substantial mode especially as 
he insists that it “adds nothing to it (i.e., nature or essence) in the line of its 
essence .. . but which terminates it in that line of essence” and since it prepares 
for existence it is also not of the intelligibility of the act of existence. This 
position has its influence in his treatment of the subject, as well as in his 
manner of speaking of God’s knowledge of the possibles (p. 147). The basic 
problem seems to be one that arises because of an essentialist point of view 
but as that view is certainly not fundamental to M. Maritain’s thought the 
synthetic view of the book does not leave that impression. 

The existentialist view is most evident in chapter IV that deals with “the 
free existent and the free Eternal purposes.” It is a philosophical treatment 
of the thorny problem of created and Uncreated Liberty, or—as he so well puts 
it—of “the situation of man and of his fallible liberty in face of the absolutely 
free and absolutely immutable eternal plan established by the Uncreated in 
respect of the created” (p. 85). It is a chapter that any philosopher might 


study with profit. 
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The last chapter discusses many interesting points: as, the different kinds of 
existentialists; the present situation of existentialists; and lastly, in general, 
the relation of religion and philosophy. In the development of this last point 
there is a short division entitled ““The Autonomy of Philosophy.” ‘There he 
touches upon what, I think, is a vital question today but one whose importance 
is overlooked by many. ‘Today we read: “Faith is the way to a vital contact 
with a God Who is alive, and not to an abstract First principle worked out by 
syllogisms from the evidence of created things” (Seeds of Contemplation, 
Merton, p. 78). And this is interpreted to mean that philosophy is lifeless 
and unfruitful in the life of faith or to the religious man. ‘To take another 
example merely as the one above was taken to exemplify a point of view, Joad 
insists the task of philosophy is “that of giving such information and guidance 
as the wisdom of the past may have to offer as to the meaning of life and the 
way it should be lived” (Decadence, p. 29). M. Maritain delicately balances 
just what is out of proportion in such positions: he insists upon the autonomy 
but not the supreme autonomy of philosophy. In other words, as a science 
philosophy is autonomous but in the hierarchy of science it has not the highest 
position. ‘Thus the very maintenance of its autonomy involves a recognition 
of the wisdom that is higher. A recognition and understanding of philosophy 
is also an understanding that it is not Revelation, that it cannot offer the 
absolutely complete meaning of life, nor give the ultimate answer of the 
way it should be lived. But on the other hand, “faith will not be the way to 
a vital contact” for it will not hold man’s mind unless developed as a science 
but this is possible only with philosophy as its handmaid; but the handmaid 
will not be worthy of its role unless it is allowed to develop with leisure in 
its own autonomous field. Moreover, he points out that this autonomous de- 
velopment does not preclude, in the actual existential becoming of philosophy 
nor in its actual existence in the life of the spirit, the influence of all other 
actual existing and experienced knowledge, such as theological or mystica! 
wisdom. The higher vivifies and fortifies the lower without, however, destroy- 
ing its character. 

But though M. Maritain insists that St. Thomas 


did succeed in establishing this autonomy in principle, after him, that autonomy was 
never truly established in fact and is not yet so established (p. 136). 

For up to now—as far as Christian thought is concerned neither in metaphvsics 
nor (particularly) in ethics have the Thomists been very zealous in their effort fully 
to disengage the proper structure of their philosophy from the methods and the 


problematics of their theology (p. 138). 


That short subdivision is a clear enunciation of a very healthy position as 
well as the indication of a vast plan of work. 
Fordham University. FE. G. SALMon. 
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Fitosoria y Razon. Actitudes del Mundo Moderno. By Juan Roig Giro- 
nella. Madrid: Editorial Razén y Fe, 1948. Pp. 229. 25 pesetas. 
During the past decade, Father Roig Gironella, S.J., professor of philosophy 

at the College of St. Ignatius in Barcelona, has issued a number of well- 

informed books and articles on modern philosophy. This latest volume is 
closely related with a previous one—Filosofia y Vida—on the vitalist-idealist 
tradition represented by Nietzsche, Ortega y Gasset, Croce and Unamuno. 

From that earlier book, it might have been inferred that all the unbalance in 

recent culture is due to an underestimation of reason. Roig Gironella now 

exposes in a detailed way the other extreme—rationalism. He agrees with 

Unamuno on two major points: an excessive regard for reason acts like an 

ulcer in attacking the vital bases of human existence; the great tragedy of 

the modern world is the cleavage between philosophy and life, reason and 
real being. But whereas Unamuno and the existentialists accept this dic- 

hotomy as unresolvable, Roig Gironella believes that it can be healed by a 

patient reading of the history of modern philosophy. If we can discover how 

we came to pose the rationalist-vitalist dilemma, then we may also discover a 

way of reconciling the apparently antithetical values preserved in each of 

these attitudes. 

The central historical studies in this book deal with Leibniz, Kant and 
Husserl. By concentrating upon such typical doctrines as Leibniz’ vinculum 
substantiale, Kant’s thing-in-itself and Husserl’s universal consciousness, the 
author succeeds in tracing out the main consequences of an original commit- 
ment to a method and a view of reason not consonant with our actual human 
condition. This is an effective way of establishing a thesis, but it rests upon 
a somewhat arbitrary principle of selectivity. The issues in modern philosophy 
are oversimplified by this application of Unamuno’s interpretation of the tragic 
sense of life. In a final chapter entitled “Philosophy of Philosophy,” the 
author offers a number of criteria for evaluating competing modern philoso- 
phies and for achieving a balanced appreciation of reason. This sketch of a 
“properly human attitude” owes a good deal to Balmes, and it is hoped that 
Roig Gironella will develop this constructive humanism in terms of the 
contemporary problematic. 

St. Louis University. James COLLINS. 


FILosoFAR Y vivir. By Ismael Quiles, S. I. Buenos Aires: Espasa-Calpe 
Argentina, S. A., 1948. Pp. 103. 

ExISTENCIALISMO, FILOSOFIA Y POESIA. By Juan Luis Segundo, S. I. Buenos 
Aires: Espasa-Calpe Argentina, S. A., 1948. Pp. 108. 

HEIDEGGER: EL EXISTENCIALISMO DE LA ANGUSTIA. By Ismael Quiles, S. I. 
Buenos Aires: Espasa-Calpe Argentina, S. A., 1948. Pp. 108. 
These three books form part of the La filosofia de nuestro tiempo series 
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now being published under the direction of the Jesuits in Argentina. Similar 
books on Marcel, Sartre, Jaspers, Scheler and other dominant figures are 
in the process of publication. Father Quiles’ analysis of the philosophical ex- 
perience gives a worthy beginning to the whole series. It represents, as it 
were, the pre-notes to the theses that are to follow. 

Aptly sub-titled “La esencia de la filosofia,” this little book, Filosofar y vivir, 
demonstrates the act of philosophizing as immanent in every man, that the 
act is so intimate a part of him that nothing can separate it from the concrete 
conditions of his living. Far from being separated from life, philosophy could 
well be said to be an essential act of that life. For philosophy, in Father 
Quiles’ terms, is nothing more or less than the human attitude of man con- 
fronting the problems of the transcendental. It is solitary man experiencing 
finiteness or insufficiency, possessed of an internal exigency for his own being, 
aspiring toward an absolute. 

After considering the applications of this notion to anthropocentrism, 
egocentrism, and to the idea of communication both with the world and with 
the Infinite, Father Quiles discusses the outstanding problems of philosophy 
as they emanate from man as a starting point. ‘These are: man as being gua 
being; man, the ego, surrounded, hemmed-in, pressed upon by the non-ego of 
objective being outside himself; man and the Absolute or Infinite; finally, 
liberty and its intrinsic correlatives of good and evil. 

One can easily see how such a discussion would lead naturally into Father 
Segundo’s synthesis of the existential experience. For cognition, limitless 
though it be in its possibility, ultimately forces man back to a radical realiza- 
tion of his own limitations. At that point, the mind, thrown back upon itself, 
forced to reflect on the final raison d’étre of its own cognition, comes to grips 
with the existential fact. 

The problem of communication indicated in Father Quiles’ essay, now 
comes in for fuller treatment: Man and his relationship to existence as 
revealed in the intimate nexus between pure reason and concrete being. This 
relationship and this nexus together produce art. Art has its birth and its 
being in the plenitude of existence. 

Narrowing the sphere of Existentialism somewhat, the third book discusses 
Heidegger’s philosophy from the point of view of “anguish,” one of the most 
fundamental of the key ideas in Existentialism as taken in its most contem- 
porary meaning. After discussing Heidegger’s method in the analysis of human 
existence, Father Quiles considers the two conflicting opinions on him. The 
one held by Waehlens, Gonzalez Alvarez and Sartre himself, takes Heidegger 
as an atheistic nihilist pure and simple. The other opinion of Garcia Morente, 
Julian Marias, Bultmann and Reiner, claims for Heidegger some faint fore- 
shadowings of belief in a divinity. The first maintains a Nietzschean ancestry 
for his thought, the second calls it Aristotelean. To these opinions, Father 
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Quiles adds a third, his own; namely, that the question is insoluble on the 
basis of what Heidegger has given the world of thought thus far. In this, 
he accuses Heidegger of incompleteness, an accusation, it seems, that could 
be leveled at any philosopher of any age. 

These three books are worthy of perusal. Their analysis is sound and they 
provide an insight into the most contemporary of all our philosophical 


problems. 


Fordham University. Victor R. YANITELLI. 


A SuHort History oF ExisTENTIALISM. By Jean Wahl (translated from 
the French by Forrest Williams and Stanley Maron). New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1949. Pp. 55. $2.75. 

ENCOUNTER WITH NOTHINGNEsS. By Helmut Kuhn. Hinsdale, Illinois: 
Henry Regnery, 1949. Pp. 168. $3.00. 

Tue Etuics oF AMBIGUITY. By Simone de Beauvoir (translated from the 
French by Bernard Frechtman). New York: Philosophical Library, 1948. 
Pp. 163. $3.00. 

Wraet ts LITERATURE? By Jean-Paul Sartre (translated from the French 
by Bernard Frechtman). New York: Philosophical Library, 1949. Pp. 306. 
$4.75. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF ExIsTENCE. By Gabriel Marcel (translated from the 
French by Manya Harari). New York: Philosophical Library, 1949. 
Pp. 96. $2.75. 

Although the publishers do not seem to indicate the fact, Jean Wahl’s 
little book consists of a lecture and a discussion. The lecture gives his own 
authoritative views on Kierkegaard, Jaspers, Heidegger and Sartre while the 
discussion notes the comments of such figures as Berdiaeff, de Gaudillac, 
Gurvitch, Koyré, Levinas and Marcel. For those who seek a shortcut 
through the phases of Existentialism as manifested in its principal exponents, 
this essay will be of great help. Philosophers might derive some profit from 
the discussion but probably not very much. 

Dr. Kuhn, on the other hand, has endeavored to treat Existentialism inte- 
grally, both as a philosophy and as a humanism. He explores the truth beyond 
the levels of the inward awareness stimulated by the existential crisis—man 
naked and alone, facing the anguished realization of his own insufficiency. 
Insufficiency constitutes the source of the absurd in man’s life. For man is 
condemned to seek solutions to his problems, solutions that are a priori futile 
and in vain. Such is the existential Encounter with Nothingness. 

But the approach is not entirely negative. Where Existentialism falls 
short, Dr. Kuhn makes supplement. To Existentialism’s mystique of the 
absurd—man can believe in nothing for the absurd is nothing—he offers the 
fulfillment of mystery, the God-man dying that man might participate in 
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the life of God. The foreshortened view of Existentialism’s man conceived 
as a nobody going nowhere in particular, he complements with the Augustinian 
notion of man as a creature, a nothing that needs God in order to be some- 
thing. 

The author probes the meaning of the encounter and the meaning of 
nothingness throughout the areas of thought in Kierkegaard, Jaspers, 
Heidegger, Sartre, Kafka, St. Augustine and Marx. In the end, it appears 
that Existentialism’s gratuitous rejection of God will prove to be its own 
undoing. But it is Dr. Kuhn’s contention that the encounter with nothingness 
need not end in a tragedy of despair. Logically, Existentialism’s Good Fri- 
day can be carried through to its natural consequence in Easter Sunday. 
For Resurrection is the only answer to the nothingness of death. 

The last three books enter very definitely into the realms of obscurity. 
And yet, they are perhaps the most important of the group in so far as they 
are “originals,” not someone else’s ideas about ideas. Simone de Beauvoir 
presents a muddled concept of life and action even as Jean-Paul Sartre 
applies his phenomenological technique to the concept of letters. Above and 
beyond them stands Gabriel Marcel with his metaphysics of communication— 
obscure on the side of orthodoxy, but sui generis and obscure nonetheless on 
life, letters, love. 

Simone de Beauvoir’s work—and let it be said immediately that she and 
Maurice Merleau-Ponty seem to be of the very select few who, following 
Sartre, know what Sartre means—presents the problem of existential man 
in the face of free action. He is a@ priori godless, a priori a futile piece of 
flotsam hanging over the precipice of nothingness. To inject some mean- 
ing into his life, into the actions that create his existence, man must engage 
himself in the life-situation, will the tensions and thus create a sense of values 
out of the absurd. 

Passing over the presumed premises in silence, one could rightly ask: Why 
an ethic at all? Why destroy the only absolute norm in order to set up cheap 
substitutes that have no stable meaning and do not signify? 

Sartre’s What is Literature? goes authentically enough into the questions 
of: What is writing? Why write? For whom does one write? He is at least 
consistent with himself in his method and in the principles he has already 
laid down in his Psychology of the Imagination and The Emotions. When, 
however, he comes to the “Situation of the Writer in 1947,” he wants letters 
to be the instrument of change in “this old, used, sore, sniveling world.” And 
again the question recurs: Why change if all is already a pre-ordained 
futility? Man can create with chaos; that is a good Sartrian existential prin- 
ciple. But to say or imply that man can overcome the chaos by producing a 
literature to change the world—that is to deny a thousand or more pages of 
his own writing. Written with the subtle fascination which is the gift of 
Sartre, this book has little value other than to know him better. 
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Marcel’s little book contains two excellent things: first, the distinction 
between “Problem” and “Mystery,” which together with his Etre et avoir, 
forms the basis of his metaphysics of communication and his Christian 
Existentialism; secondly, his friendly critique of Sartre on the meaning of 
existence and human freedom. Marcel is as subtle as Sartre, though his style 
moves with a somewhat heavy tread. Neither is he as pleasant to read, but 


the pondering of him will produce far more satisfying intellectual fruit. 
Fordham University. Victor R. YANITELLI. 


PHILOSOPHIE DE LA RELIGION. Synthése Critique des Systemes Contem- 
porains en Fonction d’un Réalisme Personnaliste et Communautaire. By 
Paul Ortegat, S.J. Gembloux, Belgium: Editions J. Duculot, 1948. Vol. 
I: Pp. 421; Volume II: Pp. 429-846. 275 frs. belges. 

PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. By Fulton J. Sheen. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1948. Pp. xvii, 409. $5.00. 

Philosophie de la Religion is a revised and considerably amplified edition 
of a work first published in 1938; the chapters, notably those on existentialism 
and on the supernaturalism of the Barth school, consist chiefly of recent addi- 
tions. As it now stands, it has the character of an encyclopedic reference 
work, rendering the gist of the interpretations of religion in practically all 
modern philosophical doctrines from Kant to our own days. The Appendix 
of a hundred and fifty pages is highly valuable. 

Father Ortegat’s attitude is, to put it briefly, as catholic as it is Catholic. 
The range of his study extends from the positivistic theory of religion as a 
widespread social phenomenon to the specific problems of a concrete and sac- 
ramental Church, from “dilettantism,” irony and humor to “revelationist” 
fideism, from Durkheim to Barth and from Kant to Gabriel Marcel. The 
primary subject matter of the book—or better, its point of departure—is not 
the subject matter of religion—the general ontology of things finite and con- 
tingent, the proofs of God’s existence, and so forth—but religion itself, as a 
basic fact of human consciousness and history. It is first viewed in a manner 
not altogether divergent from that of a positivist student of culture or society. 
But the author carries his philosophical enquiry far beyond the boundaries 
of a mere theist interpretation of the universe, into the domain of problems 
concerning a revealed and historic religion as such. Nevertheless, he proceeds 
modo philosophico from beginning to end: he avoids the camouflage roles 
of either the harmless registrar of ‘‘sheer facts” or the ex cathedra interpreter. 

After an earlier and provisional characterization of the religious attitude as 
a “sense of the Absolute,” (pp. 28 ff.) the author proposes the following 
“more precise definition” in his general conclusion (pp. 684 ff.) : 


What, then, is religion? Religion is the social, vital, and speculative union of the 
person with God the Creator, Himself a personal Being. It is not constituted, exclu- 
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sively, either by morals or by metaphysics; nor, again, either by acts or by feelings. 
It implies a union not merely both outward and mental, individual and collective, 
speculative and dynamic, but also substantial and ontological. God is present in 
our “will-to-being” and our awareness and reception of being, in our external 
gestures and the stirrings of our heart; for we are beings that participate in His 


Being. 

Strictly speaking, this is a definition not so much of religion as of its ulti- 
mate end. The aspect of religion as a cult owed to God is treated in Section 
IV (pp. 581-621) ; as a whole, it is rather understressed. Modern theologians 
are often inclined to dwell upon the virtual greatness of man, a conceptual 
anticipation, as it were, of the beatific vision, and impatiently to rush past 
Cicero’s sober and dry Religio est quae superioris naturae, quam divinam 
vocant, curam ceremoniamque affert (St. Thomas, Sum. Theol., II-II q. 80). 
This trait of an optimist romanticism, consonant to a degree with the ideolo- 
gies of the “Rights of Man” and of “Progress,” is not highly distinctive of 
Father Ortegat’s work but is not entirely absent from it either. 

Father Ortegat, we may safely say, has conceived and compiled a sub- 
stantial work, luminously intelligent, careful of nuances and distinctions, firm 
in its orthodoxy and constantly maintaining a high scientific level, erudite, 
pleasantly free, yet always dignified. If we would not call it a masterpiece, 
it is because the scope and breadth, the scholarship and “synthetic” vision 
of the work, definitely are not matched by the author’s originality of mind, 
argumentative power, and sense of form. 

A few critical remarks may not be out of place. First, the author’s 
“synthetic” concern is apt to stifle, to a certain degree, the intellectual passion 
which more usually accompanies a sharply formulated case. The drawback 
in his serene composure is that it tends to prevent the author from experienc- 
ing stark evil, moral or spiritual, as something beyond that mere “deficiency” 
which only wants to be mended by “synthesis.” This cannot but have a 
blurring effect on the author’s perspective as regards the history of ideas 
and the spiritual make-up of the Modern Age, with which he is concerned 
secondarily but by no means passingly. 

In this respect, a strong contrast to Father Ortegat’s book is presented 
by Monsignor Sheen’s Philosophy of Religion. If Monsignor Sheen does 
not quite succeed in portraying the devil of the “Modern Spirit,” at least 
he gives ample proof of a keen and searing vision of those traits inflamed with 
the “heroic fury” of Rationalism and Unreason. His criticisms are often 
both deep and caustic, his rapprochements often striking and instructive. 
True, his learning outruns his scholarship proper; his temperament and 
intuition far exceed his logic or lucidity; moreover, his very personal and 
willful style, which is anything but soigné, constitutes a stumbling block, 


at least to some readers. Still, in many quarters, his pugnacious book may 


do more good than Father Ortegat’s all-but-standard work. 
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While Father Ortegat does not commit the gross error of a forcedly Chris- 
tian interpretation of un-Christian doctrines or an insincere rhetoric destined 
to “save” every ideological or cultural current at all costs, he is apt to over- 
stress the “positive contribution” each such current seems to offer. A blatant 
example of this can be found on pages 46-51, relative to Marxism. ‘The 
resulting impression will be that the Communists are nothing but overzealous 
adherents of the evangelical and papal injunctions regarding social justice and 
charity who, in their impatience or perversity, would cut out altogether the 
Evangel and the Pope, along with saints and miracles and prayers and the 
Lord God Himself. Somewhat similarly, though less grotesquely, the author 
sees mere lacunae and one-sidedness, rather than a basic revolt against God’s 
supremacy and man’s condition of contingency, in the case of existentialism and 
kindred schools. 

Finally, the author’s method of grouping the schools of thought he deals 
with under headings that represent the single aspects of his own comprehensive 
view of the subject matter itself is open to certain objections; the reader is 
sometimes puzzled, and wonders whether a given philosopher or school 
described in one chapter might not have been placed just as well, or even more 
properly, in another. His method is not entirely free either from arbitrari- 
ness or from vagueness. ‘The same remark applies to part of the author’s 
general terminology. But it is in the nature of a book of this kind that its 
defects can be pointed out more easily, and with greater concreteness, than 
its merits, however considerable these may be. In Father Ortegat’s case 
they are great and it is hardly a grave reproach to say that the task he had set 


himself was even greater. 
Laval University. AuREL KOLNAI. 


THE PuHiLosopHy oF Man. By Henri Renard, S.J. Milwaukee: Bruce 

Publishing Co., 1948. Pp. x, 238. $2.75. 

This book continues the exposition of Thomistic philosophy begun by 
Father Renard with his first volume, Philosophy of Being. The purpose of 
the author in his second book is to provide a college textbook for use in a three- 
hour credit course in rational psychology. 

Throughout the book Father Renard adheres closely to the psychological 
teaching of St. Thomas, chiefly as set forth in Part One of the Summa 
Theologica. Select quotations serve to introduce the student to the actual 
reasoning of the Angelic Doctor. Treatment of psychological theories other 
than the Thomistic is necessarily cursory in such a condensed textbook. 

The distinctive feature of this book is its arrangement. Textbooks in 
rational psychology have traditionally begun with separate chapters on the 
three grades of life, followed by an analysis of the spiritual nature of the 
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intellect and will; from the nature of its functions, the spiritual nature of 
the soul and its unique union with the body were deduced. Father Renard 
elects to begin with a study of the unity of man. In taking the unity of the 
substantial composite as his starting point, Father Renard feels that he is 
following the pedagogically sound approach of Thomas himself, of whom 
he says: “Only when he has firmly established the strict unit that man is, 
does he propose to study the powers and the acts of man.” ‘The author 
believes that a proper handling of the theses on the unity of man obviates the 
necessity for a special proof of the spirituality of the soul later in the book. 

For the college professor faced with curtailment of class hours, the advant- 
age of Father Renard’s succinct treatment will be obvious. ‘The book is well 
divided, the exposition is clear and the style vigorous. It should be noted that 
students are presumed to have had a solid foundation in Thomistic meta- 
physics before beginning this psychology textbook. 

New York, N. Y. Tuomas J. OwENs. 


PHILOSOPHY OF LiFk. By Chen Li-Fu. New York: Philosophical Library, 

1948. Pp. 148. $3.00. 

Dr. Chen Li-Fu’s book is based on a series of lectures given by the former 
Minister of Education of the Republic of China at the Central Political 
Institute. It is, largely, the attempt of an eminent Chinese Republican 
politician to provide a code of ethical standards for the reconstruction of his 
country and to bring ancient Chinese values into a working alliance with 
present democratic concepts. That the interpretation of ancient and modern 
thought has to be stretched here and there to fit the political motive of the 
author is to be expected. Moreover, the cursory and somewhat fragmentary 
survey of the classics makes them appear very high-minded indeed, but also 
unduly vague and doctrinaire. 

Dr. Chen Li-Fu stresses the importance, in Chinese thought, of the cultiva- 
tion of Tao and Teh and the relationship existing between the two. To lead 
man along his own nature of benevolence and love is to perform Tao. When 
benevolence and love are fully developed, we have acquired Teh, the result of 
the performance of Tao. “The cultivation of Tao and Teh lies in the per- 
formance of goodness and the extermination of badness—to cultivate the 
self in order to improve the crowd.” What is evil? Mencius held the cause 
of evil to be selfishness, knowing only one’s self but not others, benefiting 
one’s self at the expense of others. One of the factors contributing to evil 
is the insufficiency of things to satisfy man’s desire, “desire curbed by scarcity 
of a respective material object,” as Hsun Tze (313-229 B.c.) said. As 
early as 643 B.c., Kuan Chung advocated “freedom from want.” Said Kuan 
Chung: “Granaries private and public should be filled before people know 
propriety and righteousness.” Benevolence, cardinal virtue in Chinese philos- 
phy, should be supported by Shih, which means knowledge, and Chih, which 
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means intelligence, and Yun, which means courage; for benevolence cannot 
properly be practiced without these three. These qualities cannot be acquired 
unless man possesses ‘“‘a higher motivating power of life, namely, sophi- 
conscience.” 

The book has its touches of chauvinism. ‘“The Chinese is never biased. 
That is why China is the only nation in the entire world free from religious 
wars” (p. 128). “In political life righteousness is considered as the means 
to attain centralizing harmony. . . . Government is righteousness. Because 
of this principle there was no class war in China.” In short, this is a work by 
an able and informed political leader. But it lacks the literary charm and 
skill of such popularizers of Chinese thought as Lin Yutang. 

St. Francis College, Brooklyn. Otto PFEIFFENBERGER. 


La ScriENZA MOopERNA DELLA PERSONA HuMANA. By Nicola Pende. 

Milan: Aldo Garzanti, 1949. Pp. 432. Lire 2200. 

The importance of this book lies not only in the contribution it makes 
in the study of the human person but also in the fact that it is the expression 
of a special moment of the history of modern thought. Dr. Pende is known 
as a physician and as a theorist of medical science who has always felt the 
fascination of the ideals and problems of life and has been led by a certain 
religious restlessness of spirit to listen to the voices which speak from the 
universe as well as from the depth of our personality. 

The author begins with an analytic description of the material, vegetative 
and animal worlds which are in the human organism, showing us the frame 
within which the human organism develops the activities of its vegetative, 
reproductive and relational life. Then he describes the functions of the ner- 
vous system and the physiological dynamics of the brain in relation to 
psychic life. From the conception of consciousness in general he passes to the 
subconscious and the unconscious sphere, taking finally into consideraticii the 
various forms of sentiment and the superior activities of thought and will. 

Not long ago, if some scientists professed the Christian religion, believing 
in it sincerely, the causes and developments of this act of faith had nothing to 
do with their theoretical conception of life and, above all, with their scientific 
researches. In the study of the human person it seemed necessary to apply 
the method peculiar to natural sciences and to reduce psychic research to 
physiological research. There was a time when certain scientists thought 
it was possible to enclose the spiritual life into a scheme of mechanical, bio- 
logical processes. Dr. Pende has refused to accept such a materialistic con- 
ception on the ground that it is insufficient. Not that his spiritualistic Chris- 
tian idea is in opposition to his scientific conception; on the contrary, he 
has sought and found in it new light on the results of biological research, 
in order that a deeper study of the human may be started. The various sectors 
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of life in the human person are at the same time united and distinct, so that 
it is a mistake to make the higher activities proceed from the lower sectors, 
as if the spiritual activity were an expression of biological activity. Never- 
theless the study of the biological processes is necessary to the better compre- 
hension of the corresponding psychical processes and to the improvement of 
mental hygiene and education. 

The chief merit of the book is the conviction that, in order to reach an 
ever deeper knowledge of the human person, we must study the fields of 
biology and psychology, of science and philosophy. Dr. Pende has taken up 
again the Thomistic tradition and inserted it in the scientific field. He has 


successfully tried to give us a complete view of the human person. 


Rome. BALBINO GIULIANO. 


SATYAGRAHA. The Power of Truth. By R. R. Diwakar. Hinsdale, IIl.: 

Henry Regnery Co., 1948. Pp. xxii, 108. $2.00. 

The title of the book, Satyagraha, is a derivative from the Sanskrit word 
Satya, which has been translated into the Western World of ideas as “Truth.” 
It is a word which Gandhi coined to express what he considered his dis- 
covery: a new method of combat against what one believes should be opposed. 
“Truth-force” is the author’s translation of the word; the combination is 
unusual and the concept consequently difficult of grasping clearly. 

Truth, as the Scholastics understand the word, has within it its own power; 
triumphs by its own weight. Since in the mind of the author of Satyagraha 
the content of the concept of Truth is not that of the Scholastic, force is 
something distinct from and added to truth as this is understood in this essay. 
Although the author makes a distinction between “passive resistance” and 
Satyagraha, the concrete situation created in both cases is identical and the 
difference is found only in the mind: the motive and the objective to be 
attained. If truth is to be a norm and a guide, both parties to the opposition 
should be definitely conscious of and respectful to this norm. But truth and 
force so closely come together in the mind of the author, that one may be 
taken as a synonym for the other. 

When this exposition of Gandhi’s Satyagraha was written, the author, as 
Gandhi also thought, felt that a new weapon had been unearthed for the 
first time with which to oppose injustice and any encroachment upon a per- 
sonal or national deep-rooted conviction. The essence of the method is not 
to meet a positive force with another positive force, but as the Philippine sub- 
ject of Spanish rule used to put the same idea: “The Spaniard is fire, the 
Philippino is water; water kills fire; meet force by nonresisting.” If this 
method is to succeed universally it supposes a vivid and powerful persuasion 
in all mankind that human life goes on under the living God Who is 


Truth. 
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Beyond the possibility of a doubt, the effectiveness which came of Satyagraha 
to India from England could never be realized outside of a culture which is 
Christian. England is not a good exponent of such, but for all that it 
is an exponent. Finally, nonresistance can become a vacuum, and this is vio- 
lent, though it be so by the absence of a necessity. 

New York, N. Y. JosePpH J. McGowan. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Vol. XXII. Edited by Charles A. Hart. Washington, D. C.: Cathclic 
University of America, 1948. Pp. 246. $3.00. 

The theme of these Proceedings of the Christmas, 1947, meeting of the 
Association is “The Absolute and The Relative.” Five of the six major 
addresses pay at least lip service to this theme. They are “The Natural Law” 
by Joaquin F. Garcia (presidential address); “A General Survey of the 
Problem of the Absolute and Relative” by Stewart E. Dollard; “The Abso- 
lute and the Relative in the Metaphysical Order” by Charles Denecke; 
“Absolute and Relative in the Moral Order” by Francis X. Meehan; ‘““The 
Absolute and the Relative as a Problem in Modern Philosophy” by James 
Collins. “A New Opportunity for Catholic Philosophy” by Paul C. Reinert is 
the Annual Association Address. 

In addition to these addresses are thirteen “round table discussions” 
(actually papers read) in logic, psychology, ethics, metaphysics, law and 
government, and the history of philosophy, plus various minutes and business 
reports. 

Father Garcia’s presidential address is unpretentious and therefore con- 
vincing. He is concerned with “the absolute in the moral field known as 
the natural law” (p. 1). Its importance as a bond in international affairs 
between men of different religions, or of none at all, is noted first. Then are 
examined the nature, foundation, and attributes of this absolute; current 
estimates of it; what its observance would accomplish on the various social 
levels from the family to the U.N.; and finally, the practical prerequisites 
for any exhaustive study of it, including a knowledge of theology and a 
light teaching schedule. 

Father Reinert’s address deals with the Great Books movement. He 
notes (pp. 22-23) the conditions under which Father Gerard Smith of Mar- 
quette agreed to cooperate with it; recounts its history; examines realistically 
its “don’t answer questions” rule and concludes by asking that Catholic 
philosophers “participate in the legitimate efforts of this movement as a new 
opportunity for Catholic philosophy” (p. 28). 

Father Dollard lists some of the absolutists and some of the relativists in 
philosophy; enumerates the basic assumptions of relativism; its effects in 
logic, method, science, ethics, law, art, education and the view of truth; and 
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finally, as for Thomism, it “should be a synthesis of these opposites ( i.e., of 
absolutism and relativism). . .. A valid development of Thomism must, 
without surrendering its grasp of the Absolute, accentuate what we have 
called the relative” (p. 37). 

Father Meehan reaches this conclusion: ‘Ethics is impossible without 
absolutes. Human actions draw their ethical or moral value from their rela- 
tion with absolute value. The contingent in which our life unfolds is without 
value in itself. Its value depends on the measure in which the Absolute is 
expressed in it. The relative requires the Absolute...” (p. 75). The 
sentence which I have italicized is false and exasperating. It is a denial of 
the value of nature, of history, and logically of creation itself. The con- 
tingent has in itself its own essentially subordinated value. 

Dr. Collins here, as always, is erudite. But he is more than that: he begins 
to emerge as a philosopher of philosophy itself. 

Manhattan College. James V. MULLANEY. 


BARBARA CELARENT. A Description of Scholastic Dialectic. By Thomas 
Gilby, O. P. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1949. Pp. xiii, 303. 
$4.00. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF Locic. By Sylvester J. Hartman, C.PP.S. St. Louis: 
B. Herder Book Co., 1949. Pp. vi, 271. $3.50. 

The two books above are so different in manner and purpose that, though 
both deal with Scholastic Logic, each must be reviewed separately. 

Father Hartman’s book is a textbook, and a good one. It is a fine job 
of clear arrangement; it is as clean a presentation as can be found; it is the 
fruit of many years’ teaching experience; it is easily recommended as a good 
college text. Yet, except for the section on Scientific Method, a matter too 
readily neglected in a college course in logic, and happy examples taken 
from other courses in the curriculum, which help to integrate the whole 
program of instruction, there is nothing much better in this book than can 
be found in ten others. It is not the reviewer’s intention to dismiss the book 
as unimportant. In fact, for completeness without redundancy, for richness 
of example without garrulousness, for smart indentation work without dry- 
ness, the book is as good as you will find. The point is that you have found 
so many already. a 

Father Gilby’s book, on the other hand, is not the kind of book you have 
ever found before. It is definitely not a textbook; it is rather an ambitious 
essay; it is not any more an introduction to logic than Maritain’s Introduction 
to Philosophy is an introduction, although Father Gilby might so fancy 
it; it is not a Thomistic, but is a highly personalized, exposition of Thomistic 
logic and dialectic. It is not, simply, the sort of book that could be read intel- 
ligently, much less appreciated, by anybody not already well trained in the 
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field. But it is a delightful, rich and engrossing humanistic treatise which 
should be prescribed for any teacher of logic who may have forgotten how 
much life there is in logic, and an expert piece of salesmanship for those 
who know Thomism, but may never have really tumbled to it. 

You must take the book on its own terms, not the author’s. In his chapter 
on Analogy, after a digression, the author apologizes: “but our present inter- 
est is the method or dialectic of philosophy and not the after-effects.” Yet 
it is precisely his addiction to “after-effects,” to the relations between logic 
and life, to brilliant reflecting and sharp spotting of new relations (all, to my 
mind, “after-effects” ) which make his essay so valuable. 

There are many defects, chief among them a lack of even a pretense at 
any patient, ordered exposition. C. E. M. Joad, doing a review in The Month 
for July, 1949, speaks of Father Gilby’s “arch allusiveness which produces 
an effect of irritation in the reader by making him feel an ignorant fool every 
time an allusion is lost on him.” The style is irregular and ideas froth all 
over the place; the only kind of unity the book has is what is sometimes called 
“psychological (French) unity,” and the reviewer defies any reader to use 
Gilby as guide and find the exact difference between “logic” and “dialectic,” 
on which so much of the book hangs. 

But those defects are unimportant. The book is a godsend to the staid 
field of logic, and I can conceive no better last-minute preparation for a 
lecture than reading Gilby on the matter to be dealt with. If you do not 
go along with him in his reflections, you will at least find a wealth of arrest- 
ing examples, and an authentic gaiety and verve, which flow most of the 
time from mature assimilation of the matter itself, rather than from sheerly 
frolicsome spirits (of which of course, he can be accused once in a while). 
But however the book is used, it is a must. 

St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia. EDWARD GANNON. 


RELIGION 


Man’s Last Enp. By Joseph Buckley, $.M., A.M., $.T.D. St. Louis and 

London: B. Herder Book Co., 1949. Pp. xii, 249. $3.50. 

The question of man’s last end has taken on considerable importance in 
recent philosophical and theological literature. It is a fact, however, that at 
least for Catholic writers the supernatural end of man, the beatific vision, far 
outshines anything that may be said on the end of man from the purely 
natural standpoint. The result is a great deal of vague, imprecise, and in- 
accurate writing on this important topic in the average Scholastic manual 
of ethics or moral theology. Authors are too often content to dismiss the 
natural end of man with a few stereotyped remarks, and then pass on to the 
more important topic of the beatific vision. 
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Dr. Buckley undertakes to remedy this state of affairs by giving us a pains- 
taking study on the end of man that will do full justice to his natural end. 
The main point he makes is that man has no determinate, concrete last end 
in the natural order. For an end to be truly ultimate it must be not only good 
but terminative of the progressive desires of the will and universally archi- 
tectonic. In the natural order no concrete good or association of goods com- 
pletely fulfills all these requirements. Not even God can be the last end of 
man in the psychological and moral order. The only last end in this order 
is beatitude, or happiness, or terminative good in general (164-180). 

Unquestionably Dr. Buckley is on the right track when he declares that no 
particular object seen in this life can serve as an ultimately terminative end 
of the human will, not even God as He is known through creatures. The 
will here is drawn by natural necessity only toward happiness in general, 
which alone appears good to it from every point of view. The only object 
that will ultimately and fully and finally terminate the restless cravings of 
the will for happiness is God seen in Himself. This, however, is the super- 
natural, not the natural, end of man. It may be questioned whether even 
happiness in general should be called the only terminative end of man in the 
natural order, especially when we are told that 
beatitude in general is not a true last end. As man is antinomic because his nature 
does not find within its own order full realization, so beatitude in general is anti- 
nomic beatitude and an antinomic last end. It is an end without end. It is a last 


end that is open. Man has in the natural psychological order a last end that is open, 
and this last end is nothing more determinate, as last end, than beatitude in general 


(231-232). 
If all this is true, how can happiness in general be a truly and ultimately 
terminative end of man? What does it terminate? 

St. Thomas Aquinas in Contra Gentiles, III, 12, expressly teaches that in 
the moral order (in moralibus) both intellect and will have no terminus to 
their acts, but they go to infinity (intellectus et voluntas in suis actibus 
terminos non habent; potest enim intellectus intelligendo in infinitum pro- 
cedere, . .. et similiter voluntas in volendo in infinitum procedit). If the 
will by its nature is ever striving for, but never reaching, happiness in 
general ; if all the happiness we attain short of the vision of God always leaves 
more to be desired, would it not be better simply to say that, apart from the 
beatific vision, the created will has no end that is truly and ultimately termi- 
native? It is disconcerting to see embodied in a direct quotation from Aristotle 
the word terminative which is not in the original text (158). 

Dr. Buckley distinguishes throughout his work between the psychological 
(moral) last end of man, and the metaphysical (ontological). This division 
applies to the supernatural and to the natural end of man. On the natural 
plane happiness in general is the psychological and moral last end, while God 
is our last end in this order only metaphysically or ontologically. This is 
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— man, like every creature, is by nature tending toward his own perfec- 
tion, which in turn is a similitude of God’s goodness (101-2). Dr. Buckley 
seems to dissociate the ontology of the will from its psychology when he makes 
the tendency toward happiness in general a matter of the psychological and 
moral order and not of the metaphysical order (103). Yet if, as we are 
told, the will with its desires always follows intellect, if the will is nothing 
but the faculty of tendency consequent upon perception and judgment (198), 
it must be of the nature of the will to tend toward the apprehended good. 
This can only mean that metaphysically and ontologically it tends toward 
happiness in general, as well as psychologically. For the will, the psycho- 
logical and the metaphysical orders are not simply parallel but mutually 
inclusive. 

“Nicomachean”’ is spelled ““Nichomachean” on pages 2 and 73, and cor- 
rectly on page 217. It is unusual to hear the knowledge of separated souls 
and of angels called abstractive (169, 170, 178-9, 230). Somewhat mystify- 
ing are the headings ““Thomists Likewise” (40) and “The Billotists” (52) 
to designate some exponents of the current view (chapter II). On the other 
hand, one will find many points discussed in Dr. Buckley’s book which are 
seldom covered elsewhere in any adequate fashion. We refer particularly 
to the conjectural reasons why St. Thomas did not attempt to determine in 
any precise manner what man’s beatitude would have been in the future life 
if he had been created in a state of pure nature (180-9). The indeterminate- 
ness and indefiniteness of such an end is a likely reason why St. Thomas pre- 
ferred to confine himself to the de facto end of man, which is supernatural, 
rather than engage in contrary-to-fact suppositions. Yet Dr. Buckley is care- 
ful to point out his disagreement with Father de Lubac’s views on the im- 
possibility of a state of pure nature for an intellectual creature (180, n. 20). 

St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie. WILLIAM R. O’Connor. 


THE Lire EverLAsSTING. By Cyril Alington. Oxford: Basil Blackwell; New 

York: The Macmillan Company, 1948. Pp. ix, 121. $2.25. 

The author of this book, an Anglican clergyman, is Dean of Durham 
Cathedral and Honorary Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Convinced that 
the religious indifference prevailing throughout the world, and particularly in 
his own country, is due to neglect of the invisible realities of the Christian 
tradition, he has undertaken to present the doctrine of the last four articles 
of the Apostles’ Creed in a way which he hopes will be attractive and chal- 
lenging to the modern mind. The teaching of everlasting life, he asserts, has 
received from most Christians far less attention than it deserves. 

The triumphs of science have made this world so interesting to so many minds 


that they have largely ceased to care for another, and professing Christians are 
left with a presentment which is steadily weakening in its hold on their attention. We 
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need a presentation which will unmistakably link this world with the next, and 
will satisfy the demand for a life to come which shall be not only better but fuller 
than that which we know here (p. 48). 


No one who reads Dean Alington’s book with attention and sympathy can 
escape the impression that his belief in an everlasting life beyond the grave 
is not mere wishful thinking, but firm, intellectual assent to a truth whose 
objective reality he discovers in the unquestionable revelations of the New 
Testament. Theologians of the Catholic Church will find it difficult to accept 
some of the arguments by which the author establishes his conclusions, and 
for this reason his book can hardly be recommended as a theological disserta- 
tion on the Last Things. As devotional literature, however, destined primarily 
for those of his own Church whose hearts long for the eternal truths which 
their minds have neglected, its value is of a high order. The author disclaims 
the scientific authority of a trained theologian and throughout the book there 
is evidence that his interest in theological questions has been superimposed on 
a literary and poetical background. His understanding of the spiritual needs 
of his coreligionists is none the less accurate and penetrating. Even those who 
do not accept his theological point of view will be deeply edified by the 
sincere love of God which is reflected in every page of his book, and will 
derive much benefit from his practical suggestions on the place of religion 
and spiritual values in the economic and social programs of contemporary 
governments. 

The reviewer was impressed particularly by Dean Alington’s essay at a 
synthesis of the teachings of St. John and St. Paul on the nature of the happi- 
ness of heaven, and on the relation of the life of glory to the life of grace 
here below. His effort to purify the popular conception of a heaven of its 
anthropomorphic elements is commendable, as is his repeated denunciation of 
the legal formalism which would represent God entirely as a Master and a 
Judge, and not at all as a Father and a Friend. Chapters X and XI, entitled 
“General Benevolence,” and “Faith and Works,” together with the section 
on “The Principle of Continuity” in chapter IV, contain many helpful appli- 
cations of religious principles to everyday life. 

Dean Alington is strangely silent on the punishments of hell. One gets 
the impression that for him hell is a logical necessity which he would fain 
wish away. Life everlasting must be, indeed, a continuation of the present life 
and its works, and certainly the life and works of many men are not directed 
toward an everlasting life of happiness with God. No detailed indication is 
afforded, however, of the fate of those who deliberately reject God, and no 
suggestion is made of the possibility, implied in the author’s own reflections, 
that the punishments of hell may amount to more than mere loss of God, 
or that they may be of eternal duration. Similar hesitancy characterizes the 
author’s teaching on the existence and nature of Purgatory, which likewise 
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seems to be forced on him, against his stronger inclinations, as a logical neces- 
sity. His teaching on the forgiveness of sin emphasizes the need of an attitude 
of charity toward our neighbor rather than one of sorrow for having offended 
God. His point of view on the Communion of Saints bears little, if any, 
resemblance to the teaching of Catholic theologians on this subject. 

It is unfortunate that reservations such as these—and several more might 
be added—must be made regarding a work which so definitely predisposes one 
in its favor and which has so much potential inspirational value. We would 
not be fair to Dean Alington if we were to call attention to the theological 
deficiency of his work without expressing admiration for the genuinely Chris- 
tian and supernatural outlook in which it has been conceived. Yet we must 
be on guard against the danger of separating spirituality from theological 
truth. We live as we think, and our devotional activity depends essentially 
on the theological depth in which it is rooted. The Life Everlasting owes 
much to a theological tradition which is not always faithfully followed out 
in the actual argumentation by which its conclusions are arrived at. 

St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass. Tuomas J. RILEY. 


IGNATIAN MeEtuHops OF PrAyerR. By Alexandre Brou, S.J. Translated by 
William J. Young, S.J. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 
1949. Pp. viii, 203. $3.00. 

Les EXERCICES SPIRITUELS DE SAINT IGNACE. (Cahiers de la Nouvelle Revue 
Théologique, V.) By R. Debauche, S.J. and others. Tournai-Paris: Cas- 
terman, 1949. Pp. 118. 

La SPIRITUALITE IGNATIENNE. By H. Pinard de la Boullaye, S.J. Paris: 
Librairie Plon, 1949. Pp. xlix, 457. 540 fr. 

Ever since the fourth centenary of the formal Approval by Pope Paul III 
of the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius Loyola (July 31, 1548), there has 
been a renewal of interest in the authentic character of Ignatian spirituality. 
Father Young has made a significant contribution to this reawakening by put- 
ting into English a classical work by Pére Brou. What distinguishes this 
work is not merely an understanding of the mind of St. Ignatius but a 
thorough knowledge of all the historical documents which throw light on the 
meaning of the text of the Exercises. It was this understanding and knowl- 
edge which explain a certain bluntness on the part of Pére Brou in dealing 
with such critics of Ignatian spirituality as, for example, Henri Bremond. 
“The critics would hold that all this is a kind of hidden naturalism, a human, 
not a Christian philosophy. It seems that certain members of [’Ecole francaise 
do thus understand it. Candidly, they look upon themselves as more Chris- 
tian than the author of the Exercises” (p.92). The translation on the whole 
is smooth but here and there the critical reader will feel the need of checking 


it with the original French. 
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The six essays by Debauche, de Coninck, Dirks, Delépierre, Schaak and 
Mativa deal respectively with the debate whether the Exercises should be con- 
sidered as a manual of ‘election’ or of ‘pure love’; the question whether we 
should ‘adapt’ them or take them as they stand; the psychology of the exercises ; 
the meaning of the three degrees of humility; the Contemplatio; the medieval 
and Renaissance elements in the book. Pére Debauche decides that St. Ignatius 
is a maitre d’élection precisely because he is a maitre d'amour; Pére de Coninck 
pleads for us to accept no adaptation which does not flow from the Ignatian 
source; Pére Dirks traces the psychological finesse of St. Ignatius to his habit of 
constant introspection ; Pére Delépierre argues (against many of the commenta- 
tors) that the third degree of humility is not a mere ‘préférence objective pour 
la pauvreté, l’humiliation, la souffrance’ but rather ‘une disposition subjective 
préalable, comme |’indifférence, a l’élection’ (pp. 78, 79) ; Pére Schaak seems 
to agree that the main grace to be obtained in the Contemplatio is for the 
soul ‘se découvrir elle-méme comme l’objet et le terme actuel de l’amour du 
divin Bienfaiteur’ (p. 94) ; Pére Mativa’s highly interesting analysis reveals 
elements which seem to belong either to the Middle Ages or to the Renais- 
sance but which, in fact, belong ‘de maniére exclusive et totale ni a l’une ni 
a l’autre’ (p. 118). 

The work of Pére Pinard de la Boullaye seems to me one of the most 
significant contributions to the understanding of Ignatian spirituality made 
in recent years. First of all, it is thoroughly documented and the sources 
include the whole range of patristic, medieval and modern spiritual literature. 
In the second place, the long Preface dealing with the source, principles, 
practices, general characteristics and value of Ignatian spirituality is an 
incomparable synthesis of long study and great love. In the third place, the 
lengthy texts chosen from the great masters and saints, from Francis Borgia, 
Robert Bellarmine, Balthasar Alvarez and Alvarez de Paz through such 
others as Bourdaloue, de la Colombiére, Gallifet and Pignatelli down to those 
who have lived in our own generation, such as de Maugmigny, Poulain, de 
Grandmaison and de Guibert, reveal Ignatian spirituality not as a lifeless 
lump of frozen history but as a continuous, living, developing reality of in- 
ward love and outer service in the cause of the Incarnate Way and Truth 
and Life. 

Fordham University. GERALD WALSH. 


Tue Turee AGEs OF THE INTERIOR Lire. Vol. II. By the Rev. Reginald 
Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. Translated by Sister M. Timothea Doyle, O.P. 
St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder Book Co., 1948. Pp. xiv, 668. $7.50. 

The first volume of this treatise appeared in Sister Timothea’s English in 

1947, and the 1,199-page translation is now complete. 

In the Preface to Vol. I the author characterizes accurately this monu- 
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mental study. “This work represents the summary of a course in ascetical 
and mystical theology which we have been giving for twenty years at the 
Angelicum in Rome. In this book we take up in a simpler and higher manner 
the study of the same subjects that we treated in two other works: Christian 
Perfection and Contemplation and The Love of God and the Cross of Jesus” 
(vol. I, p. v). His chief sources are simply stated: “In these questions we 
have followed particularly three doctors of the church who have treated 
these matters, each from his own point of view: St. Thomas, St. John of 
the Cross, and St. Francis de Sales. In the light of the theological principles 
of St. Thomas, we have tried to grasp what is most traditional in the mystical 
doctrine of The Dark Night by St. John of the Cross and in the Treatise on 
the Love of God by St. Francis de Sales” (ibid, p. vi). 

The thesis established is: “‘ . . . infused contemplation of the mysteries 
of faith is necessary for sanctity, we mean morally necessary; that is, in the 
majority of cases a soul could not reach sanctity without it” (ibid., p. 23). 
Given this dominating conviction, it becomes necessary to disagree with 
Scaramelli who held that “ascetical theology treats of the exercises which 
lead to perfection according to the ordinary way, whereas mystical theology 
treats of the extraordinary way, to which the infused contemplation of the 
mysteries of faith would belong” (ibid, p. 16). Rather, ascetical theology 
treats of the purgative way of beginners and mystical theology studies the 
illuminative way of proficients and the unitive way of the perfect (ibid, p. 21). 

Accordingly, Vol. I deals with ‘“‘the sources of the interior life and its end” 
(Part I) and “the purification of the soul in beginners” (Part II). Vol. II 
studies “the progress of the soul under the light of the Holy Ghost” (Part 
III), “the union of perfect souls with God” (Part IV) and “extraordinary 
graces” (Part V), concluding with a restatement of the thesis: infused con- 
templation of the mysteries of faith and the transforming union with God 
which results from it are not essentially extraordinary gifts but are in the 
normal way of sanctity to which all are called—inasmuch as (1) grace is the 
seed of glory (and therefore of all intermediate states prior to glory) and 
(2) there is no limit to the law of love. 

The fifty-eight chapters comprising Volume II are short—about eleven pages 
on the average. Hence this treatise on mystical theology by the greatest living 
theologian is suited to use as profound spiritual reading for a short period 
each day. In addition, there is a “Summary of the Work in Three Retreats” 
(Vol. II, pp. 656-7) and even a one-page outline-synthesis of the whole 
treatise (Vol. II, p. 655). There is also an index and an analytical table of 
contents. 

An invaluable Bibliography concludes Vol. I (pp. 473-486), but it is 
only by reading the whole work, noting the hundreds of authors, famous 
or obscure, quoted or cited, that one comes to realize that Father Garrigou- 
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Lagrange has synthesized all the knowledge existing in this fieid. But the 
vast wealth of data is ever ordered by fundamental theological principles. His 
work is unparalleled in our time. 

The present translator also translated the same author’s Christian Perfec- 
tion and Contemplation. Her work is flawless. 

Manhattan College. James V. MULLANEY. 


SAcRED History. By H. Daniel-Rops. Translated by K. Madge. New York: 

Longmans, Green & Co., 1949. Pp. xi, 433. $4.50. 

The current popularity enjoyed in his native France by the books of Daniel- 
Rops, particularly on religious history, may well be understood by a reading 
of this fine translation of his Histoire Sainte. Profound reverence for his 
subject, a deep appreciation of the significance of the inspired account of the 
Old Testament, wide knowledge of Biblical lore which draws copiously not 
only from exegetical scholarship but from archaeology, geography, geology, 
ancient and modern history as well, all serve to equip this remarkable writer 
in his work of recounting the story of God’s providence over the Chosen 
People. 

Daniel-Rops’ crisp, compressed, nervous style provides an admirable vehicle 
for his history. No superfluity of word or phrase, no tendency at any point 
toward redundant expression mars the swift progress of his language. At the 
same time there are truly striking passages of real brilliance to maintain a 
mood fitting the sublime perspectives he unfolds. In these closely packed pages 
there passes vividly before us a grand pageant of patriarchs, judges, 
kings, prophets and people in an onward march to their destiny. Permeating 
the entire work is a marvelous feeling for the spirit which produced the 
poetical and sapiential literature of Israel. The mystical significance of various 
perplexing passages of Holy Scripture finds competent treatment at the hands 
of this master. No laborious elucidation of obscure points delays our reading; 
where there are controverted matters of exegesis, Daniel-Rops makes his 
selection without personal obtrusion or ponderous argumentation. This does 
not mean to imply that he is unscholarly or even uninterested in items under 
dispute—he is content to note them but not to overemphasize to the danger 
of obscuring the story as a whole. Ever intent on maintaining close atten- 
tion to the unity of the Old Testament theme, Daniel-Rops with brilliant 
craftsmanship draws together the diverse threads of Jewish history to keep 
the pattern complete and unified before our eyes, a feature which may explain 
certain deviations from recent determinations in chronology. This reviewer 
would in particular like to have seen more attention paid to the subject of 
Jewish worship and ritual as it led into sacrificial forms in the New Testament. 

Deft employment of parallels from modern history—be it in his references 
to figures like Charlemagne, Louis XVI or Napoleon—show the pedagogical 
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ability of the author as he reveals the trends and currents of Israel’s realiza- 
tion in time of the Divine Promise. The transition effected in the manner of 
life, of the very psychology of Israel, as the nation moved from the nomadic, 
pastoral existence of the period of the patriarchs into that of city-dwellers 
under the kings is but one evidence of his skillful treatment. Accompanying 
the purely historical narrative is a masterful analysis of Jewish political, 
economic and religious progress against a background that calls upon ex- 
haustive knowledge of Egyptian, Assyrian, Persian, Greek and Roman life to 
furnish the proper world-setting so necessary for an understanding of the 
drama of this race. Hence we are afforded a most valuable grasp of the in- 
fluence of Israel’s role in the development of our civilization, even apart from 
her own religious advancement. Citations from practically every chapter could 
be offered to illustrate the quality of this feature of Sacred History, proof in- 
deed, were any needed, of the rare excellence of the book. 
Fordham University. P. S. Hur.ey. 


THE History OF THE FRANCISCAN OrperR. By Herbert Holzapfel, O.F.M. 
Translated by Antonine Tibesar, O.F.M., and Gervase Brinkmann, 
O.F.M. Teutopolis, Ill.: St. Joseph Seminary, 1948. Pp. xiv, 608. $8.00. 
Hardly had Holzapfel’s history of the Franciscan Order appeared in 1909 

when protests were lodged with the Holy See concerning the unhistorical 

development of the Franciscan Order portrayed therein. Pope Pius X, at 
first without mentioning the author’s name or book, laid down certain funda- 
mental principles concerning the Franciscan Order and its historical develop- 
ment, prerogatives, privileges, and equality of all three Families. The Apos- 
tolic Letter in question, Septimo jam pleno, October 4, 1909, was intended, 
like Holzapfel’s Manual, to commemorate the seventh centenary of the found- 
ing of the Franciscan Order. This motu proprio, sent at first to the three 

Generals of the First Franciscan Order (Observants, Conventuals, and 

Capuchins) to be circulated privately among the members of their respective 

tamilies, was later, owing to the unhappy reception and recalcitrant reaction 

to the provisions contained therein, ordered promulgated for the Church 

Universal. The Septimo jam pleno then appeared in its entirety in the Col- 

lectio Actorum SS. D.N. Pii Papae X Miéinoriticas Familias Respicientium, 

published by the Vatican Press in 1910, on pages 19 to 29. 

When the Observants and the other Reformed Branches of the Order 
(Riformati, Alcantarines, and Recollects) united with them under one 
General, in virtue of the decree Felicitate quadam of Leo XIII (1897), 
voiced their objection to certain provisions of the Septimo jam pleno, Pope 
Pius X addressed the three Generals of the First Order of St. Francis directly 
in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis (second volume, pp. 705-718). The Apostolic 
Letter, Paucis ante diebus, contains twenty additional paragraphs pertaining 
to the history of the Franciscan Order. These two Apostolic Letters were 
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followed by other papal documents, all purporting to clarify for all time the 
fundamental principles laid down and to promote peace and concord in the 
Order. 

In the Paucis ante diebus the original book of Holzapfel was nominatim 
proscribed in the words non pauca insunt minime probanda. The fundamental 
error of Holzapfel’s history lies in the fact that the author tries to identify 
the Observant branch or Family of the Franciscan Order with the whole 
Franciscan Order or Order of Friars Minor to the detriment, if not total 
exclusion, of the other families (Conventuals and Capuchins), and even finds 
fault with his own branch for having retained its distinguishing designation 
of Observance so many years down the centuries. This the Pope stigmatizes as 
false and as an unwarranted assumption devoid of historical evidence. 

Furthermore, on Sept. 15, 1910, the Sacred Congregation of Religious in its 
‘Normae’ published by order of Pope Pius X forbade Holzapfel’s book “to be 
put into the hands of Religious, especially younger clerics, students, or priests” 
and explicitly states that “it must not be publicized nor recommended” (neque 
divulgari neque laudari). 

What then is the historian to think of this English translation? One 
might at least have expected an emended edition. But in this translation all 
the errors of Holzapfel—who, in fact, together with the Latin translator, 
Fr. G. Haselbeck, O.F.M., humbly submitted to the Holy See (cf. Acta 
A post. Sedis, 11, 705, footnote)—are repeated word for word. The same 
offenses to Conventuals and Capuchins, as though they were some inferior 
sort of Franciscans, are reiterated (cf. Acta A post. Sedis, I1, 707, in which 
the Holy Father stigmatizes Holzapfel’s errors by such expressions as con- 
tumeliosum est in duas reliquas Franciscalium Familias). 

The first part of the translation seems to enjoy a more fluent English than 
the second. A few typographical errors (e.g., on p. 497, “and” for “had’’) 
and a few badly mimeographed pages (e.g., p. 494) are mechanical defects 
and need not be charged to the translators as such. The translation is being 
offered publicly for sale through the ordinary channels of bookdealers with- 
out a formal Nihil obstat, Imprimi potest, or Imprimatur explicitly stated, 
as demanded by Canon 1394, § 1, which requires specific mention of the 
person granting the Imprimatur together with the place and date of its 
concession. 

It is with sincere, unfeigned regret that this reviewer feels himself obligated 
to recall to mind these, until now unrecalled, decrees of the Holy See. He 
excuses the translators and publishers in a genuine spirit of Franciscan charity, 
for he feels that had they known of these prescriptions of the Holy See they 
would never have offered the book for public sale in an unamended English 
translation, but, at most, have kept it confined to their libraries. 

Catholic University of America. RAPHAEL M. Huser. 
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PROBLEMS OF CHURCH AND STATE IN MaryLANp. During the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Centuries. By Albert Warwick Werline. South Lancas- 
ter, Mass.: The College Press, 1949. Pp. ix, 236. $3.00. 

This volume, obviously a doctorate thesis, offers some details on the mat- 
ters suggested by its title. The book, however, does not present a clear and 
balanced picture of church-state relationships in colonial Maryland. The 
author devotes almost half his text to the last few years of his period. While 
the Toleration Act of 1649 is brushed over in a single page (p. 7), the 
author devotes a full tenth of his text (pp. 136-155) to a study of various 
voting records of the early Revolutionary Conventions of Maryland, to show 
how little religion influenced the delegates. The legal position of the An- 
glican Church is discussed at length; that of the sects (including Catholicism) 
is occasionally touched upon. Obviously, this book is not the definitive study 
of church-state relationships in early Maryland. 

New York, N. Y. Francis X. CURRAN. 


On SpiriruaL Creatures. By St. Thomas Aquinas. Translated by Mary 
C. Fitzpatrick in collaboration with John J. Wellmuth, S.J. Milwaukee: 
Marquette University Press, 1948. Pp. 135. $2.00. 

This is the fifth in the “Mediaeval Philosophical Texts in Translation” 
series at Marquette. It is the most important work so far undertaken. 

The Latin text on which this translation is based is the critical text of 
Father Leo Keeler, S.J., Sancti Thomae Aquinatis Tractatus De Spiritualibus 
Creaturis (Rome, 1937). All of that editor’s notes are incorporated into 
this translation, fortunately. There is also a short bibliography and an intro- 
duction discussing in turn, “the mediaeval disputation,” “the structural form 
of a disputed question,” “the date and place of composition of De Spiritualibus 
Creaturis,” and “the value of the Disputed Questions (of Aquinas).” Regard- 
ing the third point, the translator’s moderate conclusion is “that De Spirituali- 
bus Creaturis was not written before 1266; that it may have been written in 
Italy between the years 1266-1268; that it more probably was written in 
Paris in 1269” (p. 10). 

There is at least one typographical error (p. 70, 1. 9: for "corporeal 
substance” read “‘incorporeal substance”). It is regrettable that this splendid 
translation of the best text is published in a paper cover. 

Manhattan College. James V. MULLANEY. 






SATAN. By A. Lefévre, S.J., and others. Bruges: Desclée De Brouwer, 
1948. Pp. 666. 180 frs. belges. 
This special issue of Les Etudes Carmélitaines with its texts of at least 
300,000 words is not only an excellent symposium on the devil but also 
reflects the healthy status of Catholic scholarship among the Gallic nations. 
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It is also significant that of the foreign contributors four are German, Aus- 
trian, Swiss, Hungarian, that two authors are Jews converted to Catholicism 
and that some others are not Catholics at all. None of the collaborators 
comes from the Anglo-Saxon world and, taking the subject into considera- 
tion, this seems by no means accidental for the simple reason that there are, 
at present, on the European Continent fewer people who disbelieve in the 
devil than those who deny the existence of God. A majority of the contribu- 
tors are laymen (many of them doctors) and most of the priests belong to 
orders and societies, with the Jesuits and Carmelites leading and followed 
closely by the Benedictines. 

Five initial articles deal with the existential aspect of Satan. Father A. 
Lefevre, S.J., raises the problem of the traditional “out of nothingness” concept 
of creation over against the Old Testament insistence on an “against noth- 
ingness.” His delineation of Lucifer’s nature (based on an erudite analysis 
of Babylonian and Jewish tenets) varies somewhat from that of H. I. 
Marrou, Professor at the Sorbonne and a leading Catholic authority on 
Judaism, who distinguishes between being, nonbeing and nothingness. “In 
this perspective,” Marrou writes, “evil appears as a decrease of being in the 
created being.” Father Philippe de la Trinité’s paper on the “Sin of Satan” 
takes issue with Father H. de Lubac, S.J., who is well known for his anti- 
Thomist stand. 

A second section then deals with the “History of the Devil.” Father 
Henninger in his learned exposé on “The Adversary of the Good God of 
the Primitives” must have written his paper before the recent, posthumous 
revelation of Lévy-Bruhl’s diary in which the old scholar came to doubt 
the validity of his once popular theories. Two contributions, those of the 
Dominican Father J. de Ménasce and Henri-Charles Puech, deal with the 
devil in the Iranian civilization, while Louis Massignon adds a note on 
the devil-worship of the Yezidis. The weightiest paper comes from the pen 
of the Jewish convert Albert Frank-Duquesne. He writes on the devil in 
the Judeo-Christian tradition, and adds a series of interesting digressions, 
one of them on the possibility of “another Mystical Body,” another on the 
symbolic value of the Serpent. 

Diabolic possession is the subject of the next section. ‘The Possessed in 
the Gospels,” by Msgr. Catherinet, is followed by a treatise on the exorcist 
from the pen of the late Canon Maquart. Dr. Emile Brouette offers us a 
paper on the problem of Satanism in the sixteenth century. We then enter 
the purely medical part of the symposium, introduced by Dr. F. Dolto with 
a paper on “Le Diable chez les Enfants.” Maryse Choisy, who used to write 
in a much lighter vein, deals with “Satan, Serpent, Scorpion,” and the Jun- 
gist Dr. Jolande Jacobi with the demons of the dream. Two medical papers 
by Drs. Jean Vinchon and Jean Lhermitte are added. The concluding 
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article of this part—from the pen of Father J. de Tonquédec, S.J.—is related 
to “Some Aspects of the Action of Satan in This World.” 

A section entitled “Formes” is partly artistic, partly literary. Germain 
Bazin tells us about demoniacal forms in art, the Jesuit Father Valensin 
about the devil in the Divine Comedy, Pierre Messiaen about Satan in the 
Lost Paradise and Albert Béguin on “Balzac et la fin de Satan.” There are 
three papers on the devil in Romantic literature, in the works of Gogol and 
Dostoevsky, and in modern literature. To this is added a solitary review— 
an appraisal of Rougemont’s The Devil’s Share. The book closes with a paper 
by the late Dom Mager, “Satan de Nos Jours,” which is a moving indictment 
of the satanic aspects of National Socialism. 

The only contribution which does not measure up to our expectations is 
the “Bibliographie Démoniaque” by Roland Villeneuve. It is incomplete 
and suffers from the shortcoming of having at least one third of the foreign 


language titles misprinted. 
Obermieming, Tirol. Erik v. KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN. 


HasiwisM. By Martin Buber. New York: Philosophical Library, 1948. 
Pp. vii, 208. $3.75. 

TALES OF THE Hasipim. The Later Masters. By Martin Buber. Trans- 
lated by Olga Marx. New York: Schocken Books, 1948. Pp. 352. $3.75. 
In the first of these books Martin Buber, professor of Social Philosophy, 

Hebrew University, Jerusalem, gives us a scientific analysis and appreciation 
of Hasidism, a religious movement which originated among the Jews of East- 
ern Europe. Buber has studied this movement for forty years and has become 
an enthusiastic protagonist of its tenets. He believes that Hasidic truth is 
vitally important for Jews and Christians and others, and especially important 
in the present hour of crisis. 

The philosophy of the movement is rooted in the Kabbala, a Jewish 
modification of gnosticism, although Hasidism has discarded some of the 
features of its parent religion. After the creation of the primal forms, the 
fiery stream of creative grace poured itself out upon these forms in all its 
fullness. But these vessels, including our first parents, did not stand up 
under the impact of divine grace; they broke into pieces. The stream of grace 
resolved itself into an infinity of sparks which became encased in shells, with 
the consequence that sin and evil came into the world. 

It is the divine will that man should cooperate with the Shekhinah, the 
divine glory, in delivering the imprisoned sparks. Man has a sublime destiny: 
he is to aid God in the redemption of the divine. Men who choose to cooperate 
are called hasidim (pious ones). Hence, the belief which they espoused 
became known as Hasidism. 

“Tt rests with men to purge the sparks of things and beings, which are met 
with every day and to raise them to ever higher stages, to ever higher births, 
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from mineral to plant, from plant to animal, from animal to man until the 
holy spark can return to its origin. To have done this is to have delivered 
a king’s son from captivity” (pp. 55, 56). This deliverance is accomplished 
not by any form of asceticism but by the performance of daily actions in holi- 
ness. Just what this holiness consists in is not clearly defined by Buber. 
Apparently it is the execution of daily tasks in the proper manner; an inten- 
tion to unite the sparks with the parent divinity seems to be required; no other 
disposition appears to be demanded. Even sinful thoughts contain divine 
sparks; they need not be expelled but the divine within them is to be directed 
to its source. We fear greatly that this combination of pantheism, Maniche- 
ism, and the transmigration of souls will not redeem the world and that it 
will not reach the status of a world-religion but remain a fantasy of some 
Jewish devotees. 

In Hasidism each hasid is a redeemer in his own right, a helper of the 
divinity in the simple duties of human existence. Despite the equality of all 
hasids, zaddikim (righteous ones), who function as teachers and leaders of the 
hasidim, are useful to teach the adherents of the system true Hasidism. In 
the second volume listed above, there is the history of the movement subse- 
quent to the death of Baal-shem, the founder and the early masters. Biograph- 
ical sketches of the later zaddikim are given and carefully sifted anecdotes 
illustrative of their teaching are related. They seem to have been vivid, 
picturesque characters, not infrequently tinged with neuroticism. Although 
we are unsympathetic to the movement and consider it an unhappy distortion 
of religious truth, we deem the book a valuable contribution to the history of 
religions. Olga Marx’s translation deserves high commendation. 

Catholic University of America. MIcHAEL J. GRUENTHANER. 


SCIENCE 
Cosmic Ray Puysics. By D. J. X. Montgomery. Based on lectures by Mar- 
cel Schein at Princeton University, with special contributions by Shuichi 

Kusaka and Niels Arley. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1949. 

Pp. viii, 370. $5.00. 

In the preface the author states: “It is the intention of this book to afford a 
student with intermediate or advanced training in physics an opportunity to 
gain a knowledge of this specialized field sufficient to provide an overall view 
of the subject and to facilitate study of the literature. This book is not sup- 
posed to be a handbook for the laboratory . . . nor is it intended to be a defini- 
tive historical treatment . . . references to the literature are representative, 
and not exhaustive. ...”’ These remarks indicate the shortcomings of this 
book as well as its advantages. It appeared at an inopportune time when new 
experiments on mesons, still incomplete, seem to destroy the validity of 
theoretical concepts which for a long time had been dominant in the cosmic- 


ray field. 
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This book had its origin in a series of lectures by Professor Marcel Schein, 
a man outstanding in cosmic ray research, while the author has entered this 
field only very recently. As a consequence the book is far from homogeneous, 
very brilliant in parts, not so good in others. 

I think it is very regrettable that Montgomery disregards the historic, 
natural development in the cosmic-ray field almost completely. This highly 
interesting, almost dramatic, sequence of events therefore is not shown to the 
reader. This omission makes the study of the book rather difficult and dull for 
the newcomer. 

The seven chapters of the book are arranged in such a way that in many 
cases real understanding can be accomplished only if references given in later 
chapters are read or looked up in the literature. The five sections of the 
Appendix (pp. 312-358) are very valuable for people working in the cosmic- 
ray field. 

In many instances numerous, almost too numerous, references to the litera- 
ture are given which show that there is more compilation in evidence than 
should be in a good textbook. It is, of course, to be realized how difficult it is 
today to present the vast amount of data on cosmic-rays to the average physicist 
in a digestible, interesting form. Only a man working in this field for many 
years could have accomplished it. As it is, Montgomery’s book will be very 
valuable for the specialist who is willing to look up references and seeks 
information on points not too familiar to him. 

The illustrations and plates are very fine. 

To mention a few small errors 2nd omissions: in the Introduction the 
author reports the controversy in 1923-1925 on the existence of cosmic rays 
and fails to report how this controversy was resolved. The first counting 
experiments on cosmic-rays of Lawson and Hess (1916) are not mentioned. 
In Chapter IV Benedetto’s and Rathgeber’s results on the production of 
mesons in the lower atmosphere are omitted. 

It is commendable that the measurements by Carmichael and Dymond at 
the geomagnetic latitude 88° N are fully discussed, as well as Duperier’s, 
Janossy’s and Rochester’s results. I also liked the introduction of “natural” 
units of momentum and energy (p. 49). The strength of the book lies in 
the treatment of the most recent developments: neutron component, cosmic 
ray “stars,” the various types of mesons and their decay, heavy nuclei, etc. 
However, I miss a section dealing with the theories on the origin of cosmic 
radiation. Unsatisfactory as the present status of these theories is, something 
should have been said about them, at least about their shortcomings. 

Summing up, I can truly say that I like the book better than others, for 
instance Janossy’s recent monograph (1947), but I can recommend it only 
with the reservations given above. 

Fordham University. Victor F. Hess, 
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SociaL Eruics. Natural Law in the Modern World. By J. Messner. 
Translated from the German manuscript by J. J. Doherty. St. Louis: B. 
Herder, 1949. Pp. xiii, 1018. $10.00. 

Every age is vexed by the social question, namely, What causes society to 
misfunction and so to fail, more or less, of the attainment of its end? Dr. 
Messner realistically warns that a perfect social order is impossible owing 
to incorrigible human shortcomings. Granted the enduring effects of original 
sin, how can men today repair a badly dislocated social order so that it will 
function with reasonable efficiency? ‘The answer is a program of social 
reform. 

The over-all answer of Dr. Messner is: Recognize, and in the area of 
social relationships, allow the law of man’s nature to operate unhindered. 
He proceeds to a minute and discerning analysis of social phenomena and 
proffers solutions which are concrete, realistic, and, in the main, satisfactory. 

He begins by presenting man, the composite of material substance and 
spiritual soul endowed with self-consciousness and self-determination—the 
human person. Each person is obliged to integrate his personality by following 
the law of his nature which operates through his mind directing him to secure 
the ends connatural to his being. The Natural Law “is the impulsion in 
human nature toward conduct accordant with true reality” and morality is 
“the correspondence of man’s conduct with his existential ends.” Since each 
person is insufficient to himself, he will attain his proper ends only through 
cooperation with other men. By natural impulse man forms society, whose 
end is the common good “in which every member enjoys the possibility of 
realizing his true self by participating in the effects of the cooperation of all.” 
The tenets of Natural Law regulating social activity the author will establish 
in an a@ posteriori manner from examination of human experience. 

The common good is to be realized by the coordinated activity of a number 
of greater or lesser communities, namely, the family, the local community, the 
economic body of the nation as a whole, the state, and the community of 
nations. Nature intends society to be an organism, an integrated whole 
consisting of many societies autonomously pursuing their own specific ends 
and so interrelated that they produce conditions most favorable to the indi- 
vidual’s attainment of his existential ends. The first cause of present social 
disorder is the destruction of society’s organic character by individualistic 
liberalism and the consequent evolution of mass society—‘the most formid- 
able and far reaching revolution in history.” 

The return to an integrated organic society begins with the reconstruction 
of the family as the moral and biological cell of society. The rights of the 
family to adequate income, to the educational control of children, to posses- 
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sion and transfer of property, to social assistance if its numbers grow large, 
are admirably sustained. The modern position of women is realistically treated 
but the author is strangely silent on the subjects of divorce and contracep- 
tion. 

The main emphasis, however, lies with reforms within “the universal 
society,” the state. First, in the political sphere; but above all, in the economic 
sphere. Messner’s political philosophy steers a middle course between the 
extremes of collectivism and individualistic liberalism. He firmly anchors the 
juridic roots of the State in the consent of the community. Democracy is the 
appropriate political form for culturally advanced peoples but today democ- 
racy labors under three defects: (a) it has not achieved an equitable eco- 
nomic system; (b) it fails to be what it purports to be, a government of the 
people; (c) democratic governments are often unstable and are incapable of 
the swift action demanded by unusual situations. The deficiencies of democ- 
racy can be met in these ways: (a) political freedom must be supplemented 
by economic freedom. Only social freedom can save democracy. Social 
democracy emphatically is not the provider state. It consists in the joint 
responsibility and partnership of all citizens in the right performance of the 
social and economic activity upon which the general welfare depends. (b) 
Democracy needs more enlightened leadership, especially in the economic 
field. (c) The authority of democratic governments must be strengthened. 

This last suggestion seems a little naive in view of the author’s complaint 
about the overextension of state authority. Capitalism, nationalism, and mili- 
tarism have spawned gigantic bureaucracies. He upholds the subsidiary nature 
of the State’s function, that is, State action is limited to facilitating, stimu- 
lating, and coordinating the activities of individuals and social groups. When 
individuals and lesser societies are fully responsible for the realization of 
their own existential ends and are, therefore, granted by the State the maxi- 
mum of freedom compatible with the common good, we have the free and 
open society, a demand of nature. What the author really intends to convey 
is that the hand of the State should be strengthened to fulfill its essential 
functions but that it should not attempt tasks proper to lesser societies. 

The meat of the book is in the Ethics of Social Economy. Morally good 
economics is right economics, that is, a reasonable system capable of attaining 
the end of the economic order, which is satisfaction of the material and cul- 
tural wants of man. The two great economic questions are: (a) What must 
men do in order to cooperate in the economic process? (b) How shall they 
participate in the fruits of their cooperation? The answer to the first is that 
men cooperate when they do anything which enhances and does not retard 
productivity. The practical goal of present economic cooperation is full em- 
ployment to be attained without sacrifice of the freedom of labor. The 
answer to the second question is that justice demands that a man share in 
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the benefits of cooperation in proportion to the value of his contribution. 
Since the basic act of economic cooperation is exchange of goods and services, 
the evaluation of one’s contribution is done by price. The interplay of vari- 
ous factors constitutes the price mechanism which should render a just price. 

To assure social justice four things are required. (a) The price mechanism 
must function rationally. Whatever tends to dislocate this mechanism— 
social usury, monopoly, unstable money, overexpanded credit, unfair competi- 
tion—must be subjected to rigorous social control. This is not State control 
but control by occupational groups of owners and workers. This control is 
(b) industrial self-government. Se!f-responsible and self-governing groups in 
each industry will harmonize individual interests with group interests and 
these in turn with the common good of the community. In making these 
decisions the voice of the workers must be paramount. Thus social democracy 
is achieved. (c) Private enterprise must be saved and private owning spread 
through the community as widely as possible. (d) Competition must remain 
but it should be controlled in the manner described above. 

Dr. Messner has written a monumental book. From wide and sym- 
pathetic knowledge he offers a closely integrated unit whose conclusions are 
founded on right principle and established fact. Unfortunately, he writes too 
ponderously: when ten words would suffice for clarity he uses fifteen. He 
treats too scantily man’s final end, the probationary character of mortal life, 
and moral obligation. His deduction of rights from existential ends is an 
inadequate explanation—the inviolability of right can come only from the will 
of the Lawgiver. He uses the current shibboleth, “existential,” as though 
modern philosophy had discovered a new reality. “Existential” is supplanting 
“scientific”: so what? I cannot accept his most important item of reform, 
namely, that the workers should have the final say in economic decisions. 
No interested party is a good judge in its own dispute. The tendency of 
workers’ decisions is always toward “‘more pay and less work.” Such social 
democracy would be the death of enterprise and a fatal blow to productivity. 
Loyola College, Baltimore. Tuomas J. Hiccins. 





CaTHOLic SociaAL Action. By Rev. John F. Cronin, $.S., Ph.D. Milwaukee: 

The Bruce Publishing Company, 1948. Pp. xxi, 245. $3.50. 

This book is not an exposition of the theory of Catholic Action nor is it a 
treatise on Catholic social doctrine. It is rather a guide and manual for 
social action. Presupposing the desirability of Catholic Action and the validity 
of Catholic social doctrine, the author points out the social problems here 
in America that must be solved and suggests how we Catholics can go about 
the business of promoting acceptable solutions. Doctrinal elements, of course, 
are woven into the text, but the book is essentially devoted to a discussion of 
techniques. The author is eminently qualified to discuss his subject by years 
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of experience in the field of social action no less than by years of study and 
writing in the field of social doctrine. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first part treats of Education 
for Social Action and includes material on the social education of children, 
of adults and of leaders as well as on diocesan projects. The second part dis- 
cusses Social Action with Workers and Employers. Here the author takes 
up the question of social action with labor and employers’ groups, such as 
labor schools, the promotion of industrial peace and economic assistance to 
workers, such as parish employment agencies. The third part treats of Social 
Action and Community Groups. Here we find material on cooperatives, on 
interracial relations and on Catholic organizations. 

Throughout the book the author explains what the problems are under each 
classification, what can be done about them, how it can be done and what is 
being done and by whom. Especially valuable are the many references to 
sources of information concerning various projects and the annotated reading 
list in Appendix I. 

This book will be very helpful to those who want to engage in Catholic 
social action but do not know what can be done or how to go about it. 
Many of the author’s suggestions will be of interest to the parish priest. 
St. Louis University. CorNELius A. ELLER. 


THe CaTHOLIC CHURCH AND THE KNIGHTs OF LaBor. By Henry J. 
Browne. Washington, D. C.: Catholic University Press, 1949. Pp. xvi, 
415. $4.50. 

An important aspect of the history of the Church in the United States is 
found in its relations with secret oath-bound societies. In recent years, part of 
that field has been exploited, notably in Billington’s Protestant Crusade 
and MacDonald’s Catholic Church and Secret Societies. The former, a 
classic in its field, treats the relations of the Church with the anti-Catholic 
Know-Nothings. The latter discusses the reactions of the hierarchy to the 
influence of the American habit of “joining” on Catholics, especially in rela- 
tion to the ostensibly Catholic Ancient Order of Hibernians and non- 
sectarian organizations such as the Odd Fellows. Possibly more important 
to the progress of the Church than merely anti-Catholic or social and benevo- 
lent groups were the relations of the Church to the first important national 
organization of workingmen, the secret oath-bound Knights of Labor. Details 
of that story have appeared in histories of the Church and of labor. But it 
has been left to the author, a priest of the Archdiocese of New York, to tell 
the definitive history. 

While Father Browne concentrates on the years between 1879 and 1891, 
he rounds out his picture by a survey of national labor movements before the 
first date and by details of his chief characters after the Knights of Labor 
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had begun their swift descent into unimportance. Exploiting the Powderly 
Papers, the author has cast new light on that Grand Master Worker, and 
applied some correctives to his autobiography, The Path I Trod. The motives 
and actions of Cardinal Taschereau in obtaining the condemnation of the 
Knights by the Holy Office are interestingly treated. Cardinal Gibbons’ 
famed defense of the Knights is quite adequately handled; and the full text 
of the letter, not omitting the passage on the effects of condemnation on Peter’s 
Pence, is printed in an appendix. In the course of the history, the Molly 
McGuires are touched upon, and the McGlynn-Henry George episode is 
discussed at some length. The volume also illustrates, by means of their letters, 
the social thought of American bishops. And it puts forth evidence of 
the influence of the case of the Knights of Labor on the composition and 
promulgation of Leo XIII’s Rerum Novarum. 

On a very important aspect of American Church history, this admirable 


book is the latest and probably will remain the last word. 
New York, N. Y. Francis X. CURRAN. 


SocioLocy. An Introduction to Sociological Analysis. By Nicholas $. Tima- 
sheff and Paul W. Facey. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1949. 
Pp. xii, 399. $3.25. 

This introductory text notably deviates from the prevalent type of ele- 
mentary texts in sociology. It is less informative and entertaining but more 
systematic and logical than most of the introductory texts. It requires a 
great deal of thought from the students and an active cooperation from the 
teachers. ‘These conditions given, it is bound to be a good text. Otherwise 
it may appear too dry and too “scientific” for the beginners in sociology. 

Sociology is viewed in it as a generalizing social science, empirical and 
inductive. Its body is presented in three parts. 

Part I, “Social Formations,” starts with an inductive study of the Family 
as the best-known variety of the Social Formations. It is analyzed in the terms 
of the main conceptual triad of the authors: interaction, function, and coocrdi- 
nation. Then a similar analysis of other social formation follows: “the pri- 
mary communities,” ‘‘the secondary communities,” “the primary and secondary 
associations.” 

Part II deals with the basic forms of social processes and “society as a 
whole,” cooperation and antagonism, integration, disintegration and social 
control. 

Part III is devoted to an outline of social stability and of sociocultural 
change with their factors, ways and means. The book closes with a discus- 
sion of man’s position in the social process and of the direction of social 


processes. 


Harvard University. Pitirim A. SorRoKIN. 
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THE Economics oF JOHN Maynarp Keynes. The Theory of a Monetary 
Economy. By Dudley Dillard. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1948. Pp. xv, 
364. $5.00. 

Professor Dillard has addressed himself to the task of presenting a simplified 
exposition of the fundamental ideas of Keynes—concentrating mainly on the 
General Theory and including subsequent modifications made by Keynes him- 
self. Hence, this is neither a book about “Keynesian economics” nor a dis- 
cussion of the refinements and criticisms suggested by other writers. It follows 
the order and plan of the General Theory with two additions: a chapter based 
on Keynes’s war-finance and inflation views, and a concluding chapter present- 
ing an interpretation of the meaning and significance of Keynes’s entire con- 
tribution. (Outside of one footnote on page 199, this is the only time the 
author deviates from his intention of giving merely an exposition.) 

As a method of making the abstract concepts of theory more meaningful and 
intelligible, Dillard constantly links them with the practical policies to which 
Keynes would have them lead. In this particular case, I think such a method 
is both wise and right. For Keynes was certainly a policy-oriented pragmatist. 
Professor Gruchy has recently said of Keynes: “He regarded economics as an 
aid in the establishment of a partially controlled economy in which the govern- 
ment would assume responsibility for the good working of the investment 
process” (Southern Economic Journal, Jan., 1949, p. 266). And Schumpeter, 
in his justly famous biographical article in the American Economic Review, 
says: “ . . . with Keynes practical advice was the goal and beaconlight of 
analysis . . . ” (Sept., 1946, p. 504). There may be other disciples, however, 
who will not agree completely with Dillard’s interpretation of the master. 

On the level of exposition, then, the book is clear, relatively simple and 
intelligible. The author approaches his work frankly in sympathy with Key- 
nesian ideas, maintaining that sympathy is a desirable attribute of a faithful 
expositor. We cannot fairly criticize an author for not writing a different 
kind of book, but I do feel that a warning is in order for those readers of this 
book who are amateurs in the field. ‘They should not be content with an 
exposition of such controversial material without continuing their study in 
other works that will offer more criticism, interpretation and evaluation of 
Keynes. 

However, for those who know how to use it, this book will be quite handy 
and valuable. It has good chapter references, a complete bibliography of 
Keynes’s writings, and a good index. The publishers, too, have given us an 
attractive, readable product, flawless except in one instance (p. 196). The 
subject matter, of course, is of vital and probably increasing importance in the 
United States and, as Hart says somewhere, while we are not compelled to be 
pro-Keynesian or anti-Keynesian we cannot maintain our academic self-respect 
if we allow ourselves to be pre-Keynesian. 


Boston College. RosBert J. McEwen. 
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